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PEBPACE. 



Ik offering to the English reader a new edition of 
that part of Dr Zellek's PkUosophie der Qriechen 
which treats of Socrates and the imperfect Socratic 
Schools, the translator is not unan^are of the diffi- 
coltiea of the task which he has undertaken. For if, 
on the one hand, such a translation be too literal, the 
reader may find it more difficult to understand than 
the original, and expend a labour ia disentangling 
the thread of a sentence which were better spent in 
grasping its meaning. If, on the other hand, too 
much freedom be allowed, the charge may be justly 
preferred, that the rendering does not IkithfuUy re- 
present the original. The present translator has en- 
deavoured to steer a middle course between these 
two extremes, aiming at reproducing the meaning of 
Dr Zeller's work, whilst reducing the sentences, 
where it seemed necessary, by breaking them up. In 
order to avoid inaccuracies, be has once more care- 
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fully gone over the whole, so that what is now offered 
as a second edition is reall; a new tianslatloti from 
the third G-ennan edition. 

The writer is well aware how imperfectly he baa 
been able to realise his own standard of excellence ; 
but believing that there is a large class of students 
who find it a work of toil to read Dt Zelleb's work 
in the original, he submits this attempt to meet 
their wants, soliciting for it a gentle criticism. 



Xag, 18TT. 
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PAET I. 

THE GENERAL STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 



THE INTBLLECTDAL DETELOPMENT OF QBEECE IN 

THE FIFTH CENTDET. 

The intellectual life of Greece had reached a point chap. 
towards the close of the fifth century, in which the ^ 
choice lay before it of either giving np philosophy 
altogether, or attempting a thorough transformation 
upon a new basis. The older schools were not indeed 
wholly extinct ; but all dependence in their systems 
had been shaken, and a general disposition to doubt 
had set in. From the Sophists men had learnt to 
call everything in question — to attack or defend 
with equal readiness every opinion. Belief in the 
truth of human ideas, or in the validity of moral ' 
laws, had been lost. Not only enquiries respecting 
nature, which had engaged the attention of thinkers 
for upwards of a century and a half, had become 
distasteful, but even philosophy itself had given 
place to a mere superficial facility of thought and 
expression and the acquisition of attainments useful 

B 
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STATS OF CULTURE m GREECE. 

only for the purposes of social life. Yet this state 
of things naturally suggested the need of a new 
method, which would avoid the defects and one- 
sidedness of previous syetems by a more cautious 
treatment of scientific questions. The way thereto 
had not only been indirectly prepared by the clear- 
ing away of previous speculation, but the very 
instrument of research had been sharpened by the 
quibbles and subtleties of sophistry ; ample material, 
too, for the erection of a new structure lay to hand 
in the labours of preceding philosophers. Moreover, 
by the practical turn which the Sophistic enquiries 
had taken, a new field of research was opened up, the 
more careful cultivation of which gave promise of a 
rich harvest for apecolative philosophy. Would a 
creative genins be forthcoming, able to make use of 
th^e materials, and to direct thought into a new 
channel? Before this question Greek philosophy 
stood at the time when Socrates appeared. 

The answer was determined in great part by the 
course which political circumstances, moral life, and 
general culture had taken. Between these and philo- 
sophy the connection is at all times close ; yet lately, 
in the case of the Sophistic teaching, it had been 
more than ever apparent. The most sweeping 
changes had taken place in the fifth century in 
Qreecei Never has a nation had a more rapid or 
more brilliant career of military glory in imion with 
high culture than had the Greeks. Yet never has 
that career been sooner over. First came the great 
deeds of^ the Persian war, then the rich bloom of art 
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ILLVSTSATED BY POLITICS. 3 

of the ^e of Pericles j following immediately that Chap. 
internal conflict which wasted the strength and ' 

prosperity of the free states of Greece in unhallowed 
domestic quarrels, which sacrificed anew the indepen- 
dence BO hardly won from the foreigner, undermined 
her freedom, threw her moral notions into confusion, 
and irretrievably ruined the character of her people. 
A progress which elsewhere required centurieB was in 
her case compressed within a few generations. When 
the pulse of national life beats bo &st, the general 
Bpirit must be exposed to a quick and susceptible 
change ; and when so much that is great happens in 
so short a time, an abundance of ideas is sure to crop 
up, awaiting only a regulating hand to range them- 
selves into scientific systems. 

Of greatest importance for the future of philo- {'i)Atkmu 
Bophy was the position won by Athens since the close ^aion a^ 
of the Persian war. In that great conflict the con- 'lability. 
sciousnesB of a common brotherhood had dawned 
upon tiie Hellenes with a force unknown before. 
All that fancy had painted in the legend of the 
Trojan war seemed to be realised in actual history : 
Hellas Btanding as a united nation opposed to the 
East. The headship of this many-membered body 
had &llen in the main to Athens, and herewith that 
city had become the centre of all intellectual move- 
ments, 'the Prytaneum of the wisdom of Greece.'' 
This circumstance had a most beneficial efilect on 
the further development of philosophy. No doubt a 

' So called bj Hippias in Plato, Prot. 337, D. 
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Chap, tendency may be noticed in the several Bchools to come 

!___ forth from their isolation ; it may be seen in the natural 

philosophers of the fifth century that an active inter- 
change of thought was being carried on between the 
East and theWest of Greece; and nowthat the Sophists 
had begun to travel from one end to the other of the 
Hellenic world, to carry to Thessaly the eloquence of 
Sicily, to Sidly the doctrines of Keraclitus, these 
various sources of culture could not &il gradually to 
flow together into one mighty stream. Still it was of 
great importance that a solid bed should be hollowed 
out for this stream and it^ course directed towards a 
fised end. This result was brought about by the rise 
of the Attic philosophy. After that, in Athens, as 
the common oentie of the Grecian world, the various 
lines of pre>Socratic enquiry had met and crossed, 
Socrates was able to found a more comprehensive 
philosophy; and ever afterwards Greek philosophy 
continued to be so firmly tied to Athens, that down 
to the time of the New Academy that city was the 
birthplace of all schools historically important. It 
was even their last place of refuge before the final 
extinction of ancient philosophy. 
B, The To make clear, by means of the literary remains 

prabl^M Yie possess, the change which took place in the Greek 
liuratme. mode of thought during the fifth century, and to 
/ estimate the worth and extent of the contributions 
(1) The I yielded to philosi^by by the general culture of the 
^^ / time, the great Athenian tragedians may be first 
/ appealed to. For tragedy is better suited than any 
I other kind of poetry to arouse ethical reflection, to 
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ILLVSTRATED £Y TRAGEDIANS. 

pourtray the moral consciousneBS of a people, and to 
express the higbeet gentiments of which an age, or _ 
at least individual prominent spirita in em age, are 
capable. £very deeper tragic plot rests on the con- 
flicting calls of duty and interest. To make clear 
the origin of the plot, to unfold the action psycho- 
Ic^cally, to produce the general impression intended, 
the poet must bring these two points of view before us, 
allowing each to advocate its oause in lively speech 
and counter-speech : he must go into the analysis of 
moral consciousness, weigh what ia rig^t and what is 
faulty in human action, and expose it to view. As 
a poet he will do this, always having regard to the 
particular case before him. Still, even this he cannot 
do without comparing one case with another, without 
going back to general experience, to the generally 
received notions respecting right and wrong — in 
short, to general moral conceptions. Hence tragic 
poetry must always give a lasting impetus to scien- 
tific speculation on moral conduct and its laws, 
affording, too, for such reflection ample material 
itself, and that to a certain extent already prepared, 
and inviting partly use, partly correction.' Moreover, 
inasmuch as moral convictions were in the case of 
the Greeks, as in the case of other nations, originally 
bound up with religious convictions, and inasmuch 
as this connection particularly affects tr^edy owing 
to the legendary subjects with which it deals, it 

' On this point compare the toI. viii. 137, ed. 1870 ; toI. 
excellent remarks of Orate, vii. 7, ed. IB72. 
Hist, oi Greece, P. II. c. 67, 
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Chap, follows that all that has been said respecting the 

; connection between tragedy and principles of morality 

applies also to the connection between tragedy and 
principles of theology : nay more, in exactly the 
same way tragedy must busy itself with the natore 
and state of men whose deeds and fate it depicts. 
In all these respects a most decided and thorough 
change in Greek thought may be observed in the 
three generations, whose character finds such fit- 
ting expression in the three succeseive tragedians, 
^schyluB, Sophocles, and Euripidea. Without going 
so far as to attribute to the poets themselves every 
word which they put into the mouths of their heroes, 
still the general tone of their sentiments may be 
gathered partly from their general treatment of the 
materials, partly from their individual utterances, 
with no lack of certainty, 
(a) .£>- In .^Ischylus there is an earnestness of purpose, a 

^ "*' depth of religious feeling, an overwhelming force and 
majesty, worthy of a man of ancient virtue, who had 
himself taken part in the great battles with the 
Persians. At the same time there is a something 
bitter and violent about him, which a time of heroic 
deeds and sacrifices, of mighty capabilities and in- 
spiriting results, could neither soften down nor yet 
dispense with. The spirit of his tragedies is that of 
an untamed, masculine mind, seldom moved by 
softer feelings, but spell-bound by reverence for the 
gods, \tf the recf^;Dition of an unbending moral 
order, by resignation to a destiny from which tiiere 
is no escape. Never were the Titan-like defiance of 
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ILLUSTRATED BY TRAGEDIANS. 7 

unbridled etrength, the wild fUrj- of passion and Chap, 
frenzy, the crushing might of fate, the paroxyBina of __^_^ 
divine vengeance, more thf illingly painted than by 
jEschylup, At the bottom of all his sentiments lies 
reverence for the divine powers ; yet these are grouped 
almost monotheiatically together, in his vast vision, 
asoae almighty power. What Zeus saja happens ; his 
wJU always comes to pass, even though it escape the 
notice of men ; ' no mortal can do aught against his 
will;* none can escape the decision of heaven, or 
rather of destiny,* over which Zeus himself is power- 
less.* In face of this divine power man feels himself 
weak and frail; his thoughts are fleeting as the 
shadow of smoke ; his life is like a picture which a 
Bponge washes out." That man mistake not his 
poflitioD, that he leam not to overrate what is 
bmnan,^ that he be not indignant with the Gods 
when in affliction,^ that his mind soar not too high, 
that the grain of guilt planted by pride grows to a 
harvest of tears,* — such is the teaching which, with 
glowing words, flashes on us in every page of the 
poet 

Xot even jEscbylus, however, was able to grasp 
these ideas in their purity, or to rise above the con- 
tradiction which runs not only through Crreek tragedy, 
hut through the whole of the Greek view of life. On 



I486. • Niobe, Fr. 166, (164). 

' PromeUi. SBO. ' Fragm. 369 Diadorf. Sto- 

■ Pers. 93 ; Fragm. 299 Din- £m«. Berm, lOS, 43, attributes 

dori (362 Nauck.). the words to BnripideB. 

' Piotnetli. 611. • Pera. 820. 

* Fragm. 296 (390) ; Agam. 
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Chap, the one baud, even he gives utterance to the ancient 

belief in the envy of heaven, which is so closely con- 

nected with tlte peculiarity of natural religion ; eick- 
ness lurks under the rudest health ; the wave of 
fortune, when it bears man highest on its crest, 
breaks on a hidden reef; would the man on whom 
fortune smiles escape ruin, he must voluntarily throw 
away a part of what he has ; ' even fate itself ordains 
guilt, when bent on utterly destroying a &mily.* On 
ihe other hand, iGschylua never tires of insisting on 
the connection between guilt and punishment. Not 
cmly in the old stories of Niobe and Ision, of the 
house of Laius and of that of Atreus, does he paint 
with telling touches the unavoidable nature of divine 
vengeance, the mischief which follows in the wake 
of pride, the never-dying curse of crime ; but also in 
the unexpected result of the Persian expedition he 
sees a higher hand, visiting with punishment the 
self-exaltation of the great king, and the insults 
offered to the gods of Grreece. Man must suffer ' 
accoiding to his deeds ; God blesses him who lives 
in piety without guile and pride,' but vengeance,* 
though it may be slow at first, suddenly overtakes 
the transgressor of right; some Dik4 strikes down 
with a sudden blow,* others she slowly crushes ; &om 
generation to generation the curse of crime gathers 
strength, likewise virtue and happiness ^ descend on 

> Agam. 1001 ; compare tlie * Agam. 1G63; Choepb. 809; 
RtoTj of PolfcrateB in Heiodo- Ft. 382. 

tns, iii. 40. • Bumen. G30 ; Pr. 283. 

> Niobe, Fr. 160 ; blamed by ' Cboepb. 61. 
PJato, Bep. 380, A. • Agam. 76a 
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children and children's children ; the Furies rule over 
the destiny of men, avenging the fethera' sine on the . 
sons,' sucking the criminal's life-blood, stealthily 
clinging to his feet, throwing round him' the snares 
of Eoadness, pursuing him with punishment down to 
the shades.' Thus severely and clearly through all 
the plays of .^)schyluB nms the thought of divine 
justice and of implacable destiny. 

All the more remarkable on that account ie the 
vigour with which the poet breaks through the fetters 
which this view of the world imposes. In the Eu- 
menides, these moral conflicts, the play of which 
^schyluB can so well pourtray,^ are brought to a satis- 
fectory isBue, the bright Olympic Qoddess appeasing 
the dark spirits of vengeance, and the severity of the 
audeat bloodthirsty Justice yielding to human kind- 
ness. In the Prometheus, natural religion as a whole 
celebrates its moral transfiguration ; the jealousy of 
the gods towards mortals is seen to resolve itself 
into mercy ; Zeus himself requires the aid of the 
Wise One, who, for his kindness to men, has had to 
feel the whole weight of his wrath ; yet, on the other 
hand, the unbending mind of the Titan must be 
Boftened, and Zeus' rule of might be changed by 
willing submission into a moral rule. What the 
poet places in the legendary past is in reality the 
history of his own time and of his own mind. 
■^Bchylus stands on the boundary line between two 
periods of culture, and the story he tells of the miti- 

■ Eoin. 830. * Choeph. 69S \ Earn. 19S, 

■ Bam. 264, 312. G68. 
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Cukv. gation of ancient jitetice, and of the new rule of the 
^_'_^_ G-odfl, was repeated in another way, the Bternness of 
the generation of Marathon giving place to the 
cheerM beauty of the age of Pericles, 
(ft) Boplui- ^o t^® spirit of this new age Sophocles has 
ciet. given the most fitting expression. Agreeing as he 

does in principle with his predecessor, his poems, 
nevertheless, convey a very different impression. The 
keynote of the poetry of Sophocles is likewise reve- 
rence for the Crods, whose hand and laws enoompsss 
human life. From them come all things, even mis- 
fortune ; • their never-decaying power no mortal can 
withstand ; nothing can escape its destiny ; * from 
their eyes no deed and no thought can be hid ;' their 
eternal laws,* created by no mere humlan power, dare 
no one transgress. Men, however, are weak and 
frail, mere shadows or dreams, a very nothing, capable 
only of a paasing semblance of happiness.* No 
mortal's life is free from misfortune,^ and even the 
happiest man cannot be called happy before his 
death ; ^ nay, taking all things into account, which 
the changing day brings with it, the number of woee, 
the rarity of good fortune, the end to which all must 
come, it were well to repeat the old saying, ' Not to 
have been bom is the best lot, and the next best is 
to die as soon as may be.'* The^ highest practical 
wisdom is, therefore, to control the wishes, to mode- 

> Ajax, I03e ; Trach. 1278. Ft. IS, eiS, 860. 

= Amtjg, 60*, 961 ; Ft. 616. ■ Ant. 611 ; Fr. 630. 

» BleoUft,667. ■ (Ed. E. Trach. 1, M3; Fr. 

* (£d. Itox, 864 ; AnU 460. 632, SS3. 

* Ajftx, 125; (Ed. B. 1186; ' tEd. Col. 1216. 
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rate the desires, to love justice, to fear Ood, to be 
resigned to iate. That man should not exalt him- . 
self above human measure, that only the modest 
man is aoceptahle to the Clods,' that it is absurd 
to seek a higher instead of being content with a 
moderate lot, that arrogance hurries on to sudden 
destruction, that Zeus hates the vaunts of a boastful 
tongue,* all this Sophocles shows by the example of 
men who have been hurled Ixom the summit of 
fortune, or who ha?e been ruined by recklessness and 
overbearing. He, too, is impressed by the thought 
of the worth of virtue and of divine retribution. He 
knows that uprightness is better than riches, that 
loss is better than unjust gain, that heavy gnilt 
entails heavy punishment, but that piety and virtue 
are worth more than all things else, and are rewarded 
not only in this world, but in the next ; * he even 
declares that it is more important to please those in 
the next world than those in this.* He is more- 
over convinced that all wisdom comes iiom the Crods, 
and that they always conduct to what is right,* albeit 
men may never cease from learning and striving 
after it.^ He bids them to commit their griefs to 
Zeus, who from heaven above looks down and orders 
all things, and to bear what the Gods send with 
resignation,^ and in this belief is neither puzzled 



' Ajoz, 127, T6S ; (Ed. Col. • Fr. 831, 227, 809, 8fi6 ; in 

1211 ; Ft. 320, 628. the unintelli^ble Self VW 

* CEd. B. 873 ; Ant. 12T. probably there is a Ailii iiatfo. 

' Fr. IB, 2X0, 196; PhUoc. ' Fr. 731, 736. 

IMO. ' Eleo. 174; ffr. 623, 863. 

' Ant. 71. 
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Chap, by the good fortune of many bad men, not yet by 
' the misfortunes of many good ones.' 

The Bame thoughts had inspired the poetry of 
.^Sschylus, and yet the spirit of the drama of Sopho- 
cles is a very different one from his. Sophocles can 
show a higher artistic execution, a fuller dramatic 
handling, a more delicate delineation of the inner 
life, a more careful imraTelliag of action &om cha- 
racters and of characters by means of actions, a better 
proportioned beauty, a clearer and more pleasing 
language ; whereas for tempeatuous force, for wild 
exultation, for majestic view of history, .i^Ischylus is 
unrivalled. Nor is the moral platform of the two 
tragedians quite the same. Both are penetrated with 
reverence for the divine powers; but in jEschylus 
this reverence is combined with a horror which has 
first to be set aside, and with an antagonism which 
has to he overcome before it can come up to the 
trustful resignation and the blissful peace of tlie 
piety of Sophocles. The power of fate seems witii 
^schylus much harsher, because less called for Ity 
the character of those whom it reaches ; the reign of 
Zeus is a reign of terror, mitigated only by degrees, 
and man must perish if the Deity enter into too close 
relations with him.* Both poets celebrate the victory 
of moral order over human self-will ; but in .^^schylus 
the victory is preceded by severer and more dreadful 
struggles. Moral order works, with him, as a stem 
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and fearful power, crushing the refiractoiy; whereas, 
with Sophocles, it completes its work with the quiet _ 
certainty of a law of nature, awakening rather pity 
for human weakness than terror. That conflict of the 
old bloodthirsty justice with the new, round which 
the Eumenides of ^schyluB play, SophocI^ hae left 
behind ; with him justice is, from the very begin- 
ning, harmoniously united with mercy, and the moBt 
accursed of all mortals finds in the ' (Edipus Colo- 
neufl ' reconciliation at last. His heroes, too, are of 
a different order from those of his predecessor. In 
.^Ischylus moral opposites are ao hard, that human 
representatives of them do not Bu£Bce him ; hence he 
brings the Crods themselves into the battle-field — 
Zeus and the Titans, the daughters of Night and the 
denizens of Olympus ; whereas the tragedy of Sopho- 
nles moves entirely in the world of men. The former 
deals by preference with violent natures and imcon- 
trolled pasaions ; the strong point of the latter is to 
depict what is noble, self-contained, tender; strength 
is by him generally coupled with dignity, pain with 
resignation. Hence his female characters are so" 
specially successful, i^chylus paints in a Clytsem- 
nestra, the demoniacal side of woman's nattu^ in all 
its repulsivenesB. Sophocles in an Antigone pour- 
trays pure womanhood, knowing ' how to love, but 
not to hate,' ' and putting even hatred to shame by the 
heroism of her love. In short, the poetry of Sopho- 
cles sets before us the sentiments of an epoch and a 
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people which having, by most euccessful efforts, risen 
_ to a happy use of its powers, and so to fame and 
position, enjoys existence, and which has learned to 
look on human nature and all that belongs to it in a 
cheerful spirit, to prize its greatness, to mitigate its 
sufferings by wise resignation, to bear its weaknesses, 
to control its excesses by custom and law. From him, as 
&om no other poet, the idea is gathered of a beautiful 
natural agreement between duty and inclination, be- 
tween freedom and order, which constitutes the moral 
ideal of the Greek world. 

Only some four Olympiads later comes Euripides. 
Yet what a remarkable change in ethical tone and 
view of life is apparent in his writings I As an artist, 
Euripides is far too fond of substituting calculation 
for the spontaneous outcome of the poet's mind, criti- 
cal reflection for admiring contemplation. By means 
of particular scenes of an exciting and terrifying 
character, by chorus-songs often loosely connected 
with the action of the play, by rhetorical declama- 
tion and moralising, he seeks to produce ao effect 
which might be gained in greater purity and depth 
from the unison of the whole. That harmony between 
the moral and the religious life which commended 
itself so agreeably to us in Sophocles, may be seen in 
a state of dissolution in the plays of the younger 
poet. Not that he is deficient in moral maxims and 
religious thought?. He knows full well that piety 
and the virtue of temperance are the best things for 
man ; that he who is mortal must not be proud of 
advantages nor despair in misfori^une ; that he can do 
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iKriMng without the Gode ; that in the long ran the Chap, 
good man fares well and the bad fares ill ; that a ' 

modest lot is preferable to fitful greatness ; ' that the 
poor man's fear of God is worth more than the osten- 
tatioua sacrifices of many a rich man ; that virtue and 
intellig«ice are better than wealth and noble birth.' 
He discourses at length of the benefits confeiTed by 
the Gods on men ; ^ he speaks right well of their 
righteous and almighty rule,* and he even traces 
back human guilt to their will." 

However numerous such expressions may be in 
his writings, still they do not contain the whole of 
his view of the world, neither is the ethical pecu- 
liarity of his poetry to be found in them. Euripides 
has sufficient appreciation of what is great and 
morally beantifiil, to be able to paint it when it 
comes before him in a true and telling manner. For 
^all that, as a pupil of philosophers,^ as a kindred spirit 

' Baoch. 1139. lo Sohl. Hip- ^eiibb'j Philosophie der Grie- 



polyt. 1100. Kirohh. Fr. 77, 

80, 367, 305, 366, 395, BOT, 676, tracea thereof, 

621, Si3, 1014, 1016, 1027 cipally found 
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Nanck. fragments, compare Bae- 

• Ft. 329, 63, 254, 346, 614, tuko's Euripides Restitnt. 
940. 109, 118, 139. Anaiagoraa, 

' Bnppl. 197. however, does not, like Enri- 

< Tioad. 8S0 ; Hel. 1412. pides, make Eoitli and Etlier, 

Compare the concluding verses but Air and Ethel" come first 

of this piece, which also occot after tlie original mixing of all 

at the end of the Andromache things. The well-known and 

and Bacchic. Fr. 797, 832, 875, beantjfnl pass^e (Fragment 

969. 902) commending the invefti- 

• Hippol. 1*37. gator, who contemplates with 
■ The testimony of the an- innocence tlie eternal order of 

ciente respecting the connec- immortal nature, is referred to 

tJon between. Euripides and Anaiagorae. Compare also Fr. 

Auazagotas hae been quoted in 7. Tounger men, tike Prodicua 
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Chap, ■'to the better Sophieta, he is too fer removed from the 
- • older lines of thought to be able to give himself 
freely tuid witi full eonvictioii to the traditional 
faith and morality. His sober understanding feels 
the improbability and unseemlineBS of many legends, 
and the .artistic spirit has not such an exclusive hold 
on him that be can overlook this for the sake of the 
ideas they embody, or for their poetic worth. The 
fortunes of men do not seem to him to be directly 
the revelation of a higher power, but rather to be 
proximately the result of natural oauses, of calcula- 
tion, of caprice, and of accident. Even moral prin- 
ciples appear wavering. If, on the whole, their 
authority is admitted, still the poet cannot conceal 
from himself that even an immoral course of conduct 
^ has much to say in its defence. The grand poetic 
way of contemplating the world, the moral and reli- 
gious way of looking at human life, has given place 
to a sceptical tone, to a decomposing reflection, to a 
setting forth of plain natural facts. Mactylna 
brought the £umenide8, all in the uncouth guise of 
antiquity, yet with most fearful effect, on to the 
stage ; whereas the Eleetra of Euripides says to her 
brother, or rather the poet himself says, that they 
are mere fancies of his imagination.' Whilst Iphi- 
geneia is preparing to sacrifice the captives, she re- 
flects that the goddess herself cannot possibly require 
this sacrifice, and that the story of the feast of 
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Tantalus is a fable.' Likewise in the Electra * the Cha?. 
tragic chorus doubts as to the wonder of the change ' 

in the course of the sun. In the Tioades,' Hecuba 
questions the story of the judgment of Paris, and ex- 
plains the assistance of Aphrodite in carrying off 
Helen to mean the attractive beauty of Paris. In 
the Bacchse,* Teiresias gives an insipid, half-natural 
explanation of the birth of Bacchus.** The G-ods, 
says Euripides,* have no needs, and therefore the 
stories which impute to them human passions canned 
possibly be true. Even the general notions of divine 
vengeance give him offence. This he will not regard 
as a punishment for particular acts, but rather as a 
universal law.' In other instances, the actions and 
commands of the Gods are held up to blame — blame, 
too, for the most part, not called for by the character 
of the acting persons — and go unpunished in the 
sequel, so that it necessarily appears as the poet's 
own conviction ; * whence he concludes at one time 
that man need not disturb himself because of his 
&ults, since the Gods commit the same ; at another 
time, that the stories about the G-ods cannot be 
true.' 

The prophetic art is held in equally low estima- 
tion by Enripidea. The opportunity is seized in the 

' Iphig. Tanr. 372. that God cares only for great 

' 73i. eTenta, leaving noimportant 

' 963. things to chance. 

* 266. ' lo 448, 1315 ; Elect. 1298 ; 
' Trag. 209. Orest. 277, 409 ; Here. Fm. 

• Hero. Fax. 1328. 339, 664. 

' Pr. 608, with which the • Here. For. 1301. 
sapng (7z. 964) is connected. 
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Heleo,' to prove, on highly rationalistic grounds, 
_ that it 13 all a lie and deceit.^ With these legends 
and rites, however, belief in Uie Oods is most 
thoroughly interwoven. No wonder, therefore, that 
the poet often puts into the mouths of his heroes 
statements respetfting the existence of the Gods, 
which would sound more natural coming from Pro- 
tagoras than irom men and women of the legendary 
past. Talthybius raises the question whether there 
are Crods, or whether Chance guides all things;' 
another doubts their existence,* because of the imjust 
distribution of good and bad fortune ; Hecuba in 
her prayer wonders what the deity really is, whether 
Zeus, or natiural necessity, or the spirit of mortal 
beings ; * Hercules and Glytsemnestra leave it open 
whether there are G-ods, and who Zeus is ;^ even the 
Ether is explained to be Zeua.^ So much at least 
these utteraaces prove that Euripides had wandered 
^far away from the ancient &ith in the Gods. Allow- 
ing that he is sincere when he says that only a fool 
can deny the deity and give credence to the deceitful 
assertions of philosophy respecting what is hidden,' 
still bis attitude appears to have been prepondera- 
tingly sceptical and critical towards the popular 
^feith. Probably he allowed that there was a G-od ; 
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'certainly he attached no value to the legendary 
notions respecting the Crods; holding that the _ 
essence of God could not be known, and asBuming 
the oneness of the divine nature either by glossing 
over or by plainly denying the ruling Pantheism.' 

Nor did the popular ideas respecting the state 
after death iare better at bis hands. Naturally 
enough, he makes use of them when a poet can use 
them, but then it is also said, that we know not how 
it is with another life, we only follow an unfounded 
opinion. In several places Euripides expresses the 
opinion,* pointing partly to Orphic'Pythagorean tra- 
ditions, and partly to the teaching of Anazagoras 
and ArchilauB,* that the spirit rettuns at death to 
the ether whence it came ; ' apparently leaving it an 
open quKtion, whether at all, or to what extent, 
consciousness belongs to the soul when united with 
the ether.* That the sphere of morals did not 



■ Ft. 904 sayB the ruler of sciauanesa (Tnf/iq iBirairoi) 

all things is now called Zeua, after it has nnited with the 

now Hadea, which would point immortal Ether, rrom this 

to the opinion thai the popular he deduces the belief in retri- 

Qods are onlj different names bation after death, and he asks 

(or the one Ood. .Helios and (Fr. 639, compare Fr. 452, 830), 

Apollo are identified (Fr. 781, whether on the whole life is 

11) according to the tradition not a death and death a life. 

of Orpheus. On the other hand, in the 

' Hippolyt. 192. Troades, 638, it is stated that 

' Compare Zetter't Philoso- the dead man is feelingless, 

phie der Oiiechen, Fart I. pp. lilie an unborn child; in Fr. 

388, 430, 822, 846. £36 that he is a nothing, earth 

' Suppl. 632, the geuuinenesa and a shade ; Fr. 734 appears 

otwhichKirchhofEwrongly aufl- only to recognise the immor- 

pecte; Hel. 1012; Fr. 836. tality of fame; and in the 
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hot yet it has an eternal c( 
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Chap, remain unaffected by these doubts may be gathered 
" from the general character of his tn^ediea more 
definitely than from those particular utterances which 
in some measure sufficed to give offence even to hia 
' cotemporaries.' The tragic movemeut in Euripides, 
unlike that conflict of moral forces which ^schjlus 
■ and Sophocles knew how to depict with such deep 
feeling, liea rather in personal pasaionB, arrange- 
ments, and experiences. His heroes have not that 
ideal character which makes them types of a whole 
.^ class. Henoe, in most cases, that higher necessity, 
which called for our admiration in the case of 
^uchylus and Sophocles, is not active in the de- 
velopment of the Euripidean drama, but the final 
result is brought about by some external means, 
either by divine interposition or by some human 
cimuing. Thus, ricb as he may be in poetic 
beauties, succesaful iu painting individual characters, 
experienced in knowledge of human life and human 
weaknesses, thrilling in many of the speeches and 
scenes in his tn^edies ; yet most undeniably he has 
come down from the moral and artistic height of his 
two great predecessors, by introducyg into tragedy 
habits of inward reflection, of studied effect, and of 
artificial language, which Agatho with his dainty 

■ As tor instance : ^ •/XAra' but that all means of venfi^ance 

^fiM*, ic. Hippol. 607, or are lawful in case of injury, 

ijie langaage of Eteodes in It ia true Enrlpides does not 

Pbcen. 604, 635, that men will give these as his own senti- 

do anytlilng for power, and ments. Yet even his cotem- 

eTfln oonunit crimes for a poraries noticed tbeir resem- 

throne ; or that of the old man blance to the moral t«aohii^ 

in lo 1061, that it beSts the of the Sophists. 
fortiuiate man to shnn wrong. 
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elegance, and Gritias with his sophistic moralising, Chap. 

■ were not slow to follow.' 

C<Meniporary with .^Iscbjlus, or even a little (2)l>idac- 
before him, the poets Kpicharmus, Simonides, and *** jwe*^- 
Pindar, flourished : soon after him Bacchylides. 
The first of these, Epicharmua, it has been shown 
in an earlier work,* takes a rational view of the 
world, and entertains clear notions on morals, and 
theology, thanks to his knowledge of philosophy. 
Simonides,^ so far as his views can be gathered from (a) Sime- 
scattered fragments, appears mainly to insist on that *' 
moderation and self-restraint which result from a 
consideration of human weakness and frailty. Our 
life is full of toils * and cares ; its fortune is uncer- 
tain ; swiftly it hurries away; even prudence* is too 
easily lost by men ; theii hardly-won virtue is imper- 
fect and unstable ; it changes with circumstances ; 
the best man is he on whom the Oods bestow pros- 
perity. A faultless man must not be looked for; 
enough to find one moderately righteous.^ The same 
vein of feeling is found in Baochylides, on whom (b) Bae- 
descended the mantle of Simonides. He knows that '^^V^^^^- 
no one is altogether happy, that few are spared some 
heavy changes of fortune, and bursts, yet not alone, 
into the complaint : ' Not to have been bom were 
the happiest lot,'^ Hence the highest practical 

' Zelbr'i Oeschichte dei well as by .^laclijlns, a poet of 

Philosophie, Part I. p. 926, and the good old time. Arittaph., 

Nanck. Trag. Frag. 699. CloudH, 1362. 

< ZelUr'i PhiloBophie der • Fr. 32, 36, 38, 39, 86 

Gteichen, Part I. p. i27 (Ger- * Jr. 48, 
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wisdom consiBts, in his mind, in equanimity, in a 
coatentment with the present, and absence of care 
for the future.' At the same time he sharea the 
conviction that man can discover what is right', and 
that Zeua, the all-seeing ruler of the world, is not 
to blame for the misfortunes of mortals.* These 
are the same sentiments as in the older moral poet.8, 
without any noticeable change in the moral plat- 
form.* 

A spirit fex more peculiar and more powerful, 
and more nearly akin to .^ischylus, finds utterauoe 
in the poems of Pindar. At the bottom of Pindar's 
view of the world, as of that of -EscbyluB, lies a 
most exalted notion of the deity. ' God is the all ;" 
nothing is for Him impossible. Zeus governs all 
things according to his will ; He bestows success or 
iailure ; " law, which governs mortals and immortals, 
accomplishes its purposes with mighty hand.^ Nor 
are the deeds of men bid from the all-seeing eyes of 
God.' Only beautiful and noble traits can be attri- 
buted to the deity ; he who accuses it of human 
vices cannot escape punishment.* Such being the 

■ Er. 19. (Trach. 1278) oMtr Tairir t ti 
' Ft. 29. fiSl Z«li, ■ 



' Zeiler, Part L p. 90. upon Qod. 

* Ciimera, Stromat. t. 610: * Fr. 119 ; Pyth. ii. *9, 88; 

nliRsfiat . . . i.mKfiis tXwiv, Nem. i. 29. 

tI itit; Bri ri rir. Although ' Fr. 146. 

Clement appeals to give the ' 01. i. 64 ; Pyth. iii. 28 ; 

words beginning t^ aa a quota- ii. i2. 

lion, it seems hardly likely ' 01. i. 28, where, with a 

that they can have stood in ourioua combination of crodu- 

PindaT. Perhaps Pindar used lity and ratioDalism, the story 

the words fltii t4 wm in the of the feast of the Gods in tho 

same sense that Sophocles said house of Tant«Iua is declared 
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exalted position of G-od, man occupies thereto a two- 
fold attitude. On the one hand he has a nature 
related to that of the Goda ; one is the race of men,' 
tke race of Gods is another, yet both descend from 
the same mother; hence in nature and spirit mortals 
are not altogether unlike inunoitals. On the other 
hand, looking at their power, there is an infinite 
difference,^ for changeful is our lot, and joy and 
sorrow lie for ua ever near together.' True wisdom, 
therefore, consists in not transgressing the bounds of 
what is human, in looking to the Gods for all that is 
good, in taking with contentment what they bwtow. 
'Seek not to be a God,' exclaims the poet: mor- 
tality becomes mortals ; he who soars to heaven will, 
like Bellerophon, have a precipitate fall,* Only 
where God leads is blessing and success ; * in His 
hand rests the issue of our labour, according as it is 
determined by destiny,* From the deity comes all 
virtue and knowledge ; ^ and doubtless for this very 
reason, as being a gift of God, natural talent is 
placed by Pindar tar above all acquirements, and 
the creative spirits on whom it has been bestowed, 
above all other spirits, as the eagle of Zeus is above 

to be a fable, tbe occasion for atiras, comes from Ood alone, 

which was anp^lied by the and proves ita higher nature 

cariTing off of Pelope b; Fosei- dnring the sleep of the bodj in 

don. prophetic dreams. 

' This, rather than the iden- ' 01. ii. 30 ; Fr. 210. 

tit7 of both sexes, must be the ' 01. v. 24 ; lathm. v. 14 ; 

meaning of the words ivtpiiv vii. 42. 

Ir t*mr yir«t : men form a race * Ft. B6, where probably ir 

bj themselves, the Oods form stands for ii. 

another different therefrom. ' Pyth. zii. 28. 

' Hem. Ti. 1. According to ' 01. ii. 28, 103 ; Pyth. i. 41 ; 

Ftag. 108, the soul, the riSvAiiv Fr. 118. 
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Chap, the croakiiig ravens.' We must resign ouiBelves to 
^" what God disposes, cootent oureelves with our lot, 
whatever it be. Strive not against God ; bear His 
yoke without kicking against the pricks ; adapt 
yourself to circumstances ; seek not what is impos- 
sible ; in all things observe moderation ; beware of 
envy, which deals the strongest blow to those most 
highly placed ; — these are the counsels of the poet.* 
Nay more, to give greater weight to his moral 
counsels, he not un£requently appeals to a future 
retribution, of the wicked as well as of the good, 
sometimes following herein the received notions 
respecting Tartarus, Elysium, and the islands^ of 
the blest, at other times connecting therewith a 
belief in the migration of souls.* In the main, 
Pindar's platform, both religious and moral, is not 
diSerent from that of ^schylus, albeit the thought 
of divine vengeance does not stand out with him in 
such tr^c guise. 
(3) Bitto- Would we see this view of life in transition to 
™""" the later form, no better example can be selected 
(a) Mm-o- than Herodotus. This firieud of Sophocles, in writing 
"■ history, often allows himself to be guided by the 
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notions of olden timeB. He admits the mle of 
divine providence in the order of ziature,' and equally 
clearly in the fortunes of men, and es{>ecially in 
punishment, which overtakes the guilty, even though 
he have acted in the excess of an excusable passion.' 
Popular forms of worship are honoured by him,' 
knowing as he does that every nation likes its own 
rites best ; only a madman, he says, can treat these 
with disdain.* Credulous, too, he is, so far as 
to relate, in all good faith, divers wonders and pro- 
phecies," among them some of the most extraordinary 
kind. Even his piety is of an antique type, affected 
with that fear of the divine powers which is bo 
peculiarly suited to natural religion, where the ex- 
altation of Gods above men is not conceived of as an 
essential difierence, but is more physical than moral. 
Man is not dMtined to enjoy perfect good fortune ; 
his life is exposed to changes innumerable ; before 
death no one may be called happy ; nay it is even 
a general matter for doubt whether death is not 
better for a man than life.* He who in prosperity 
or imagination soars above the lot of men, is in- 
variably struck by the envy of the Deity, which, 
jealous of its privileges, will not brook a mortal 
rival.^ All this is quite in agreement with the 

' Ser. iii. lOB. * vii. 12, 67 ; viii. 3T, 66 ; ii. 

» ii. 120; iv. 306; vi, 84; 100. Here belong the pro- 

viii. lS9i vii. 133. phecios of Bakis and MnsEena, 

• For thiareaBon be hesitates viii.TT; is. 43, respecting tbe 
to atter tbe names of Egyptian genuineness of which lie enter- 
Gods in a context which might tains no doubt, 
desecrate them, ii. 86, oi to * ii. 31. 
speak of Egyptian mysteries. ' On the tttor ^Strfir, conf. 

•iii. an, L32. 31: iiLiO; vii, 10,6,46. 
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Chap, spirit, which hKathea through the older poetry of 

Greece. 

For all that, Herodotus neither can nor will 
coDceal from us the fact that he is the son of an 
epoch, in which thought has already begun to shake 
the foundations of a simple faith. Notwithstanding 
the naivete with which he tells many a wonder ;' there 
are times when he cannot resist the impulse to ex- 
plain away the marvels of legend, either referring 
them to natural causes in the rationalising spirit of 
the Sophists, or at least mentioning such esplaoa^ 
tions given by others with approval. Thus the 
wanderings of lo and the rape of Europa are ex- 
plained at the very beginning of his work to mean 
the carrying ofif by pirates of these two royal 
daughters. In the story of Gygee the wonderful 
power of his ring is referred to a very common 
trick.' The prophetic doves of Dodona turn into 
Egyptian priestesses.* The Egyptian stories re- 
specting Paris and Helena are preferred to those of 
Homer, and the general tradition of the Greeks,* on 
^ grounds for removed from ancient poetry. When 
Poseidon interposes in the Thessalian legend, he sees 
the working of an earthquake,' and remarks not 
without irony, that those who believe Poseidon 
wrought the earthquake, may believe he interposed 
also. Add to this that be occasionally expresses the 
opinion that all men know equally little about the 
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Gods,' and it will be patent, how much doubt had Chap. 
already taken the place of the ancient faith. " 

In Thucydides, the next great historian, doubt (S) Thv- 
bas gone over into the matter of iact treatment of "^ '' 
history. The high moral tone of his style no one 
will deny. Even in its unfinished form his history of 
the Peloponnesian war has all the effect of a touching 
tragedy. This effect, however, is secured simply 
by a plain setting forth of historical fects, without 
introducing the interposition of the Oods to explain 
events. Thucydides knows how indispensable religion 
is for the public good. He shows, by his very de- 
scription, how deeply he deplores the decay, not only 
moral hut religious of his country.' Yet the rule of 
the deity and of moral order in the world is only 
apparent in his pages by the progress of events. 
Convinced that human nature is always the same, 
he exhibits moral laws by showing how in the case 
before him ruin naturally resulted from the weakness 
and the passions of men, which he knows so well 
and can judge so impartially.^ Nowhere is a belief 
betrayed in those extraordinary occurrences, in which 
the hand of God manifeBts itself in Herodotus. 
Where hie ootemporaries see the iidfilment of a 
prophecy, he contents himself with sober criticism.* 
To depend on oracles instead of using remedies, he 
^ calls the folly of the masses;' he openly expresses 

■ ii. 3 (Schl.). vi. 16, 24, 30 ; vii. 76, 87. 

* See the well-luiown ptta- < For instaiice, ii. 17, 51. 
wges ii. 63; iii. 83. * v. 103, where the Athenian 

* iii. 82, 84; and in the de- ia, without doubt, e. 
scription of tbe Sicilian eipe- the wtiter'a opinion. 
ditioD, its motives and resuitB, 
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bis disapproval of the disastroue superstition of 
NiciaB.' In the panegyric of the dead,' which is 
quite as much a memorial of his own spirit as of the 
spirit of Pericles, there ia not a word of the legendaiy 
histoiy of Athene, that hackneyed theme of earlier 
panegyrists ; but instead thereof, there is a states- 
man's mind dealing with facts, and practical problems. 
His history is a brilliant evidence of a mature judg- 
ment, of high intellectual culture, of a many-sided 
experience of life, of a calm, unimpaseioned, pene- 
itrating, and morally sober view of the world. It is a 
work which kindles the highest respect not only for the 
writer, but for the whole period, which could rear up 
such a genius. 

Nor yet does this work conceal the darker sides of 
that period. Bead only the descriptions it gives' of 
the confusion of all moral notions in the factious 
struggles of the Feloponnesian war, of the desolation 
of Athens by the plague, of the decline of piety and 
self-sacrifice, of the nmning riot of all the selfish 
passions, to he satisfied of the decay of moral excel- 
lence, even in that period of might and culture. Be- 
yond all question, along with this outward change of 
conduct, universal convictions were shaken also ; in 
proof of which, Thucydides pute in the mouth of 
several of his speakers, and particularly of those 
coming &om Athens, naked avowals of the most 
selfish principles, such as could only come &om the 
lips of some one of the younger Sophists. AU who 
have the power seek to rule ; no one is restrained by 
' vii. 60. ' ii. 36. • ii. 63: iii. 82. 
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consideratacmB of right ttam piireuing his advantage Chap. 
\fS hook and by crook ; the rule of the stronger is _..^'_ . 
the univerBal law of nature ; at bottom every one 
judges what is right and honoiirable by his own 
interests and enjoyments ; even the best regulated 
states act on this idea, at least in their foreign rela- 
tions. These and such like utterances are put into 
thft mouths of Athenian popular men and ambassa- 
dors on every opportunity.' Even those who have to 
suffer from Athenian self-seeking are in the end 
hardly able to blame it.' Have we not here moral 
and political conditions keeping esact pace with the 
sophistic character of philosophy ? 

Nor were other prudent men blind to the dangers (*) The 
which this course of things was bringing upon them, edii^i. 
however little they were able to control it, or to run 
counter to the spirit of their times. Take, for 
example, Aristophanes. This poet, an enthusiastic Ariito- 
admirer of the good old time, as he paints it with its ^ "*"' 
steady morality, its strict education^ its military 
prowess, its orderly and prudent administration,' 
warms to his subject whenever he speaks of the days 
of Marathon.* With implacable satire, now in the 
form of bantering jest, now in that of bitter earnest- 
ness, he lashes the innovations which have taken the 
place of time-honoured institutions ; democracy 
running riot with its demagogues and sycophants ; " 

■ i. 7G ; iii. *0; v. 89, lOB, niwis, 67S. 

Ill ; Ti. 85. » Wasps ; Cloods, S88. The 

' iv. 61. SjoophautB are t&ken to taak 

■ Cbuda, 883 ; Knights, 1318. on every opportanUy. 
' Wasps, 1071 ; the Achar- 
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poetry, empty, effeminate, &ee-thinkiiig, &ithlesB to 
. its moral ides, falleu from it« artistic height ; ' 
sophistic culture with its fruitless Bpecolations, 
dangerous alike to faith and morals, the produce of 
shameleBS quibblers, atheistic rationalisers,^ or con- 
Bcieoceless perverters of justice, instead of steady 
citizens and Bober-minded men. Love for what is 
ancient is with him undeniably an affair of personal 
conviction. Of this his zeal is proof, the excitement 
and classic beauty of those passages which set forth 
the praise of the olden time and its customs. Greater 
proof still lies in the general tone of his comedies. 
Boastful himself, with reason, of the courage with 
which he discharged his duty as a citizen against 
Gleou,^ he extracts even from us the testimony of his 
being an honourable man fighting for a principle. 

Whilst warmly taking the field against the spirit 
of innovation, he at the same time not only presup- 
poses this spirit in his audience, but actually 
furthers and promotes it. Demf^ogues and syco- 
phants he lashes ; yet whilst lashing them he tells 
us that every place is full of them ; that democracy 
has a hundred heads, ever fuU of vitality ; that the 
Athenian people, like a childish old man, are always 
the victim of the most impudent of their flatterers ; 
that the steady men of the older generation are just 
as e^er for their judicial dues as the whole body of 
worshipful citizens are for their law-suits ; that the 



■ Fioga ; Achar. 393. 
> CloQda; Bircts, 1382, 1S63; 
Frogs, 1*81. 
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young championa of Spartan Beverity are as de- 
bauched as the demagogues ; ' that the sovereign . 
people, after the re-establishment of Solon's constitu- 
tion, has gone on as capriciously as before, only 
wanting female government to complete the folly.* 
Even in bis plays he indulges in the arts of the 
demagogue and the sycophant ; Socrates he slanders, 
and many another as heartily as any rhetorician could 
do ; and to outbid those who squandered the public 
property in order to bribe the people, he tells the 
citizens of Athens that if things were fairly done,' 
they ought to receive tan more than they did. For 
a reform in religion and morals, the prospects with 
him are bad. He praises the moral training of the 
ancients, but observes with a smile that morality is 
little at home amongst his hearers,* and finds the 
vices from which his people suffered at bottom very 
natural/ Women he brings on the stage to lash 
their licentiousness ; but that licentiousness he re- 
presents as so deep and so general, that there can 

' hardly be hope of improvement. He makes an on- 
slaught on the philosophers who deny the Oods, but 

, in one of his first comedies he gives us to understand, 
that belief in his time rested on trembling feet.* 
Not only here and there,^ but in whole acts and 
plays,* he exposes the G-ods, together with their 

' Wasps ; Birds, 38. • Knights, 32. 

■ Bccles. T. 166; cont. Plato, ' Clouda, 369, 396, 900,1076; 
Hep. viii. 663, B. Birds, 664, 1 608 ; Bccles. 778 ; 

■ Wasps, 655. Pint. 123, 697. 

* Clonda, 1066. ' In the Frogs, Peace, and . 

' Compare Birds, 137; Frogs, the Birds. 
148 ; Koigbt^ 1384. 
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Chap, priests, with audacious reokleasneBs, bringing them 
' down with rough wit to a human level and to what 
is low and common ; holding up the moral weaknesses 
in which tiiey resemble men nakedly and minutely ; 
making the world of <jods, like that of men, turn in 
such a wild whirl, that neither the spectator who 
takes delight in this perverted world, nor yet the 
poet, can have any real respect for beings who 
are so readily and recklessly at the service of bis 
imagination. Much of this may be attributed to the 
license of comedy ; ' yet more than enough remains 
to show that the poet himself, as well as his 
audience, had strayed far from the ancient morality 
which he so regretfully wishes to recall ; that his 
fanatical devotion, like Bousseau's wild dream of 
returning to a state of nature, is only the outcome 
of discontent with the present, only the expres- 
sion of a romantic idea, not a sentiment pene- 
trating his every day life, and ruling bis thought ' 
and feelings. Thus everywhere where we touch 
upon them, the age and the surroundings from which 
Attic philosophy came forth appear penetrated 
by a spirit of innovation, rendering it impossible for 
the most decided lovers of antiquity to adhere to the 
life and beliefs of their ancestors. 
c. Th6 Amongst other signs of this change, one pheno- 

P^*^? menon deserves to be noticed, which appears about 
the neiv the time of the Peloponnesian war — the increasing 
reSCiTO* spread of the worship of the mysteries, and of sooth- 
?rw»At>. saying in connection therewith. Hitherto, the 
' Fittt. 665. 
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reputed predictions of the older prophets had been 
appealed to indeed,' as is the wont of meo, but only in 
exceptional cases; now the mischief and abuse which 
was perpetrated bj such appeals reached an incredible 
pitch.* To judge by the numerous allusions in the 
writers of this aod the following generation, the 
Orphic and Corybantic mysteries probably gained at 
this time both ground and supporters.* Such an 
extension, however, was an innovation in more than 
one respect. Looking at it from an outride point of 
view, it was one thing to seek counsel from public 
oracles and nmke use of ancient rites naturalised 
from time immemorial in fixed spots ; a very differ- 

■ Htrod. viii. 7 ; ii. 437, to the polemic of Buripidea. 

mentions pioplieciea of Bakis * Amongst othera, Philolana 

and Unsfena reapecting the (_ZeUer, Fart I. 3BS) and Plato 

Persian war. (Phsedo, 69, C. ; Kep. ii. 363, C. 

' This is particularly eTident 364, B. ; Laws, vi, 782, C.)i and 
in Ariatophanes, who loses no more particnlarlj' Euripides and 
opportunity of lashing the pro- Ariatophanes. The former 
pbets. Not to mention cursory (Hippol. 949) describea Hippo- 
attacks, as in Clonda, 330 ; Ij^na aa a pnpil of Orpheiia, 
Birda, B21 ; in Knighta, 109, and (Fr. 475) introduces a 
818, £30, 967 (comp. Lysist. myatic, who, initiated into the 
767), he showa what liberal oae oi^es of Idsan Zeus, of Zag- 
Cleon and other demagognea reus, and the Coretea, devotes 
made of auperatltion to flatter himself to an Orphic life. The 
the self-love of the people, and latter not only deplete (in the 
to direct its will by the ho- Frogs, 146, 312) the life of the 
called prophecies of Bakia. In initiated and nninitiated in 
Peace, 1047, he introdnces a Hades aa rudely and vividly aa 
prophet Hieroclea, who, from the consecrated priests do in 
interested motives, opposes the Plato, but also (in Peace, 374) 
coQclosioii of peace, and is hints at the opinion that man 
evidently meant for a real cannot die quietly without re- 
person ; in the Birds, 969, a ceiving initiation before death, 
prophet, who thmsts himself in and (in Wasps, 119) alludes to 
at the founding of a city, to the custom of initiating the 
catch a trifie. Snchlike pheno- sick for the purpose of healing 
mena may have given occasion them. 
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Chap, enb thing to have recourBe to the so-called auKwers 

of individual prophets and to a private worship 

without fixed locality, propagated by vagrant priests, 
practised in self-constituted confraternities, and 
claiming to elevate all who took part in it as the 
special elect above the mass of mankind, both in this 
world and in the nest. What was this increasing 
fondness for private worship and irregular prophecy 
but a proof that the public religion was not altoge- 
ther satisfactory, whilst it contributed at the same 
time to intensify the evil ? Looking at its real 
nature, this mystical piety has diverged from the 
received form of faith and life. In it, the notions 
of the gods, flowing into each other, begin to lose 
their distinctness ; ' perhaps even the tendency to 
resolve all into pantheism, which may he already seen 
in individuals in the fifth century, may be referred 
thereto.' The conception of human life and of 
human nature has assumed an altered character, 
owing to a clearer belief in immortality, introduced 
by the dogmas of the migration of souls and of 

I This is more immediately be fonnd the Glod in whose 

tme in the case of DioD-jsna. service they were enliBted. At 

In myatio theology this God, a later time, following Eerac- 

as the repteflentative of the litns' eiample, DionyBos was 

changing life of nature, dying identified with Plato. See 

in winter, reviving in spring, ZelUr'i Qesch. d. Phil, Vol. L 

was honoured under the name 51, 3 ; 692, 6. 
■of Dionysus Zagreos, and • Besides the eitrada from 

treated as one of the Qods of Euripides alreadyquoted,p. 19, 

the nether world. On this 1, compare the fragment in 

acconnt the Dionysus-mysteries ClMteat, Stromat. v. 603, D, 

are so important for the future which Nauck, Fragm. Trag. 

life. To the initiated in them 688, attributes in all proba- 

(_PMo, Phiedo, 69, C. comp, bility to .^schylos' son Eapho- 

Arittop\., Frogs) may be pro- rion : Ztit iarw aiWjp, z«w> II 

mised life in Hades with the 7^, Xtit t' ctiparhi Ztii tbi -ri 

Qods, among whom must surely wttrrt x^t ''viv firiirrtoop. 
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future retribution ; ' and even of this change traces 
may be seen in the poetry of the time of Euripides.* 
Lastly, in connection herewith an ascetic code of 
morals ' has come into vogue, enjoining ahstinence 
from animal food/ celibacy,* the avoidance of certain 
defilementB,^ and the wearing of white clothing. 
Philosophy, it is true, could only appropriate in an 
intellectual form the general idea of this asceticism, 
the renunciation of what belongs to the senses. Tlot 
till a later time did it embrace it as a whole with 
all its external belongings, in the system of the 
Neopythagorean". Before that time came, thanks to 
the state of intellectual life and mental development 
in Crreece, it had entered itself on another and a more 
brilliant career. 

' Comp. Zollor, Vol. I. 61, holds up Hippolytna as a type 

388, 581, 654. of an Orpbio, ;)robabl7 onl; 

' Besides Koripides (p. 19, 1), becaose tbia deapiser of Aphro- 

UeUnippides (Fr. 6 in Bttyl, dite (Hippol. 10, 101), hj his 

Lyr. Or. p. 9S2) appears to have typit^ chastity, reminds of 

regarded the soul as immortBl. O^hic virginity. A vow of 

lo, too (Fr. i mBeryi, p. IB*), chastity also occurs in Eleotrii, 

appropriates tlie Pythagorean v. S61, and it is well known 

belief in immortality. A reso- that marriage was forbidden to 

Intion of souls into lether ma; man; priestesses, though more 

also be implied in the popular rarely to priests, 
belief mentioned by Aristo- • ttiyti yinoir t« Bpariv iral 

phanes (Peace, 832), that the rtKpaHiietit ai xP'f""''^™' (.Bh- 

dead become stars. np., Br. ITG, 16), conseqaently 

■ See Euripid., Hippol. 949 ; the same toBapiitui Mi icMovs 

Ft. 476; Plato, Laws, vi. T8S, Kal Xtxavt (touching a corpse 

C, comparing therewith the or woman who has been oon- 

principles of Empedoclee and fined), which the Pythagorean 

Pytbagoraa. of Alexander Polyhiater in 

' Probably Evrip., Fr. 884, lHi>g., viii. 33 requires. Birth 

refers to this. and death, for reasons closely 

' That this was a part of allied, are regarded as polln- 

Orpbic perfection may be ga- ting. Compare Bvmp., Iphig. 

thered from Enripidea, who Taor, 373; TAKe. iii. 104. 

]> 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHIBACIKB AND PBOQItESS OF QBEBK PHILOSOPHT IN 
TSE FIFTH CENTDBT. 

The age of Socrates inherited from that which had 
gone before it a rich treaaure of religious ideas, of 
moral principles, and acientific conceptions ; at the 
game time it had declined at every point from the 
earlier tone of thought and custom. Traditional 
lineB seemed now to be all too narrow ; new paths 
had been discovered; new problems pressed for 
solution. The legendary ideas respecting the Gods 
and the state after death, had lost all meaning for 
the great majority of the educated ; ' the very exist- 
ence of the Gods had been denied by many; ancient 
customs had fellen into disuse ; the orderliness of 
civil life, the simplicity and purity of domestic life, 
had given place to a wanton dissoluteness of conduct, 
and an unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure and profit. 
Principles subversive of all law and of all right were 
being unblushingly advoGat«d with the cheerful 
approval of the younger generation. The severity 
and grandeur of the earlier art, the lucid beauty, the 
classic grace, the self-contained dignity of the later 
art, began to resolve themselves into the study of 

' Conf . PliUo, Rap. 1. 330, D. 
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mere effect ; whilst uiider the influence of sophistry, 
philosophy had come to disbelieve, not only in indi- 
vidual syBtemB, but also in the whole course of 
previous enquiry, and even in the possibility of know- 
ledge at all. 

Far, however, from being exhausted hereby, the 
spirit of Greece was only completely delivered, by 
the throes and struggles of the fifth century. Its 
mental horizon was widened ; its thought was sharp- 
ened ; its views and conceptions enriched. Its whole 
consciousness had gained a new field since its suc- 
cess in renowned exploits and glorious undertakings. 
If the meridian of classic art and of free political 
life was past towards the close of this period, still 
the newly-awakened culture of the understanding 
waa full of intellectual promise for the future ; for 
sophistry had been destructive, not constructive, only 
suggesting, not accomplishing. Some new and 
thorough change was called for to satisfy not only 
practical but also intellectual requirements. Ancient 
propriety of conduct, and the received philosophic 
teaching having been once ousted by the altered 
spirit of the times, simple return thereto became im- 
possible. But to despair on this account of all 
knowledge, and of all principles of morality, was most 
precipitate. Allowing even that the received view 
of both was inadequate, it by no means followed, 
that all science, and all morality was impossible. 
On the contrary, the more the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a view were exposed, the more urgeni 
became the duty of avoiding them by a thorougl 
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Chap. tranEformation of the whole tone of feeling and 
thought, without, however, attempting the impos- 
sible task of simply restoring the past. 
k.,Diaiiie- For this purpose some new path must be rtruck out. 
fhc/^tie What that path should be, a far-sighted eye could 
from pre- djscem with sufficient clearness by ttie aid of the 
Soirratie . . , ™, ,. , 

phiioKi- expenence of the past. Traditional propriety of con- 
J'^^- duct had given way before the spirit of innovation, 

}ire-iSacra- inasmuch as it rested upon instinct and custom, 
/ic tradi- and not on any clear recognition of necessity. He 
tiii-raiie who would Undertake a permanent restoration of moral 
'k*''td^ life must found it upon knowledge. Earlier philo- 
sophy had been unable to satis:^ the requirements 
of the times, because it had been directed excltiaively 
to a study of nature ; because to the mass of men it 
/ did not give sufficient preliminary education for the 

work of life, nor to the thinking spirit any clue to 
the problem of it^ being and destiny. Xew philo- 
sophy must meet this want, must direct its attention 
to the sphere of mind and morals, and work into 
shape the ample supply of ethical ideas underlying 
religion, poetry and received custom. Earlier sys- 
tems had succumbed before the doubts of sophistry, 
inasmuch as their method was too one-sided, depend- 
ing too little on definite conceptions respecting the 
nature and problem of knowledge to be able to with- 
stand a searching criticism which destroyed their 
several platforms by means of each other, and argued 
from the change and uncertainty of the phenomena 
of the senses that knowledge most be impossible. 
No building that would last could be erected except 
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by laying the fouDdations deeper, except by finding Chap. 
some means of supplementing these several pointa 
of view by each other, of harmonising them when 
contradictory in some higher bond of union,' and of 
grasping the unchangeable essence of things amid 
changing appearances. The means wanted was sup- 
plied by Dialectic, the art of forming conceptions, 
and the result was philosophical Idealism. Thus the 
knowledge of the faults and deficiencies in existing 
circumetaDces led naturally to the turn taken by 
philosophy after the time of Socrates. Scientific 
ethics became necessary because of the tottering of 
moral convictions ; a wider enquiry, because of the 
narrowness of the philosophy of nature ; a critical 
method, because of the contradiction of dogmatic 
systems ; a philosophy of conceptions, because of the 
uncertainty of the observations of the senses ; Ideal- 
ism, because of the unsatisfactory nature of a materia- 
listic view of the world. 

Precisely these features distinguish the Socratic (3) ^^ 
philosophy from that of the previous period. The ^'puiv- ' 
pre-Socratic philosophy was simply and solely *'^|^% 
philosophy of nature;^ the transitional philosophy nature; 
of the Sophists was the first to leave nature for J^J^." 
ethical and dialectical questions. After Socrates cepeioui. 
the dialectical tendency is supreme. His own atten- 
tion was exclusively occupied witfa determining con- 
ceptions, and enquiries respecting virtue. With 
rare exceptions the imperfect Socratic schools con- 
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Cbap. fined tbemselTes to the eame field ; Fkto, founding 
' his system in conceptions, completing it in morals, 
fimns a marked contrast to tbe natural philosophers, 
who went before him. Even in Aristotle who treats 
of phjdcs in detail and with an evident prefer- 
ence for the subject, they are only a single branch 
of a system, and in point of value subordinate to 
metaphysics. 

Such an increase of territory showed that the 
whole platform of philosophy had changed. Why 
else ahonld thought have embraced other and more 
extended materials, had it not been changed in it- 
self, and therefore no longer contented itself with 
what had been before ? For the same reason the 
philosophic method was a differeut one. In previous 
philosophy thought had dealt directly with its ob- 
B. (^^mc> ject, as such. In the Socratic and post-Socratic 
thuperiea Systems it deals in tbe first place with conceptions 
'* .'*' ^' and only with objects indirectly, through the medinm 
eoaetp- of conceptions. The older systems asked, without 
"*' further ado, what predicates belonged to things ; for 

instance, whether what is real admits of motion or 
not — how and out of what the world is made. Tbe 
Socratic philosophy ever asks, in the first place, what 
things are in themselves according to their concep- 
tion, thinking not otherwise to obtain information 
respecting their properties and conditions tJiau by 
the help of the conception of tilings thoroughly 
mastered.' No conception of a thing can, however. 
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be obtained, except by grouping together its various Chap. 

aspects and qualities, by smoothing down apparent 

contradictions, by separating what is lasting from 
what is changing, in a word, by that critical method, <p ^?A''"- 
which Socrates introduced, and which Plato andAris- eonceg- 
totle elaborated and developed. Former philosophers ^^'^ 
having gone forth from particular prominent features 
to arrive at the essence of things, and having failed 
because of their one-eidedness ; it waa now required 
that all the properties of an object should be taken 
into account and weighed from every side, before a 
judgment could be formed thereupon. Thua the 
philosophy of conceptions steps into the place of dog- 
matiiim. In this way reflection which by means 
of sophistry had destroyed the older philosophy was 
taken into the service of the new philosophy ; the 
various aspects under which things may be regarded, 
were brought together and referred to each other ; but 
not content with the negative conclusion that oiu* 
notions cannot be true because they contain opposite 
determinations, the new philosophy aimed at uniting 
these oppoeites in one, and showing that true science 
is not affected by contradiction, inasmuch as it only 
refers to that which unites opposites in itself, and 
excludes contradiction. This pursuit of knowledge 

with the ecqnines of the ca- tuv oiTCHitrcav ^iXCpMrSimirSat 

tniBl philosopherB be declares aliTSiv.^tisfyiii fuiiy^vet ^tttHit 

himself convinced, tlmt he has Kltyovs «iiT<upi>7iStTa h baitma 

only got into deeper darkness aKit^v rUr li^mr tJjii ix^Cttoi- 

by directing- hia enquiries into (the true essence of things), 

tbiogs in themselves, (rib Hrra i.e. instead of Tpdyimra, X^m, 

tKirtig . , . pfL,iiiiiv ipii ri instead of 6rra, MW«ui t&p 
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uhap. through conceptions is the common peculiarity of 
„^^___ the Socratic, the Phitonic,and the Ariet^teliaii philo- 
sophy. That the lesser Socratic schools follow the 
same bent will be seen hereafter. 

If only conceptions can give true knowledge, it 

follows that true being can only belong to that which 

is known by means of conceptions ; that is, to the 

essence of things, as this presents itself in thought. 

This essential being cannot, however, be sought 

for in matter. Anax^oias had early realised that 

matter could only become a world by means of spirit ; 

since then the old materialistic physics had been 

discredited by sophistry ; nothing remained but to 

regard the form and purpose of things, the immaterial 

part in them as most essential for determining the 

conceptions, nay, even to assign to it a true reality 

underlying the appearance. In this way the Socratic 

philosophy led logically to Idealism. 

CSi) Theory The beginnings of this Idealism are unmistak- 

%J^^' able even in Socrates. His indifference to physical 

ponded by enquiries and his preference for ethical ones prove 

Plato "and conclusively that he attributed to the inner world a 

Aristotle, much higher value than to the outer world. Resolve 

his theory of final causes applied to nature into the 

metaphysical elements out of which it is composed-; 

'the conclusion is inevitable that not the material of 

which a thing is made, but the conception which 

gives it shape, makes a thing what it is, and that 

sthis accordingly represents its true nature. This 

Idealism is more pronounced in the school of Megara ; 

and in Plato it runs through aU parts of his philo- 
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sophy side by side with a curreot of pre-Socratic Coap. 
doctrines. Even AriBtotle ia not faithless to this view. ' 

Whilst denying the independent existence of the 
Platonic ideas, he nevertheless asserts that reality 
consists not in matter but in form, and that the 
highest reality belongs to spirit tree trom matter. 
On this ground he states even in his physicB, agree- 
ing herein with his predecessors, that linal causes are 
hi^er than material causes. Compared therefore 
with the natural philosophers of the pre-Socratic 
period, even Aristotle may &irly be called an Idealist. 
Starting from a consideration of nature, the pre- 
Socratic philosophy made it its chief business to en- 
quire into the essence and causes of external things, 
for this purpose going back to their material proper- 
ties. An entirely different character is displayed in 
the philosophy founded by Socrates. This begins 
with the study of self rather than the study of 
nature — with ethics rather than physics. It aims at 
explaining phenomena, first of all by means of con- 
ceptions, and only in the second place naturally. It 
substitutes an attitude of enquiry for dogmatic state 
ment, idealism in the place of materialism. Mind 
is now regarded as the higher element compared with 
matter. The philosophy of nature has developed 
into a philosophy of conceptions. 

Not that as yet the claim was advanced on be- C- ^>- 
half of the human mind to be the measure of truth soenmc 
and the end of science. Far from reaching the sub- from pot- 
jective idealism of Fichte — an idealism in fact only Uanpkilo. 
possible in modem times — the philosophy of this "'^^^■ 
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Chap, period is Dot nearly so subjective aB the post-Ariflto- 
"' telian schools.* In them the interests of speculation 
are subordinated to those of morals ; knowledge is 
regarded only as a means to virtue and liappiness; 
whereas the independent value of science is fully ad- 
mitted by the great philosophers of the present 
period. To them knowledge is an end in itself; 
speculation is the highest and noblest thing ; action 
ia made to depend upon knowledge, not knowledge 
to depend upon the aims of active life. Only a few 
one-sided followers of Socrates, who, however, prove 
nothing as to the general tendency, are an exception 
to this rule. 
(1) /(rtiH ^ simple belief in the possibility of knowledge 
the attain- is here displayed which was wanting in the post- 
kn^^dae ^-Aristotelian philosophy. The doubts of the Sophists 
to be are refuted, but in the mind of the philosopher 

' ' there is no need of overcoming doubt. The problem 
proposed is, How can true knowledge be obtained, 
in what kind of mental representations must it be 
sought, how must the conception of it be deter- 
mined? No doubt is felt but that knowledge is 
really possible. The' search for a test — the funda- 
mental question of the later schools — is altogether 
unknown ' to the thinkers of this time. Equally 
unknown to them are the answers to that problem. 



there as to the oonceptioD of for a st«jid&Td. 
knowledge (^(OT^fHl S, ilwart ' Compare ifeKer, l.c;Intro- 

Tuyixrtiiy; Thetetet 1*6, B.) duction to Part in.aEdL 137. 
is quite different from tlie doabt 
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They did not, as did the Epicureana and Stoicg, cut Chap. 

short the question by practically begging it. They '_ 

did not, as did the Sceptics, despair of knowledge. 
They did not, aa did the Neoplatonista, resort to 
higher revelations. They were content to look to 
well-r^;ulated thought for the source of truth. 
£ren that branch of science, the independent pur- 
suit of which was much neglected by later thinkers — 
physics — was studied in this epoch with success. 
Socrates and the majority of his pupils may have 
neglected it, but not so Plato ; and Aristotle carries it 
to a point final in the main for nearly two thousand 
years. If the post-Aristotelian Ethics proved at last 
faithless to the principles of the old Greek morality, 
partly under the influence of a world-wide extension, 
partly owing to their severance from politics, owing 
to the withdrawal of the moral consciouBneBs from 
the outer world, owing to a dumb resignation and a 
sour asceticism ; the difference of epochs in this 
respect is simply seen by recalling the many-sided 
sympathies of Socrates, with his cheerful enjoyment 
of life, and his devoted attachment to his country, 
or the teaching of Plato concerning the state, or 
that of Aristotle concerning virtue and society, or 
the relation of the Cyrenaic to the Epicurean doc- 
brine of happiness.' 

Is it true that the philosophy of this second (3) Dii- 
period attempts in ethics to get beyond the established EtkiJ! '" 
bounds ? It supplements the propriety of custom by a 
theory of morals and conscious action. It distinguishes 
' Comp. ZelUr, \. c, i. 138. 
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mnre definitely than tfae ordinary view between the 
ontward deed and the intention. It requires a 
rising above the life of the senees to what is ideal. 
Light ia thrown on the meaning and motiveB of 
moral consciousnesB. A universal philanthropy ia 
taught, which is not lost in local patriotism ; and 
accordingly the state is only regarded ae an institu- 
tion for the attainment of virtue and happiness, and 
not as the final moral cause. For all that this period 
is far removed from the apathy of either Stoic or 
Epicurean, from the imperturbability of the Sceptic, 
from the asceticism of the Xeoplatonist. It seeks 
not to sever man in his moral activity from nature; 
with Aristotle it regards virtue as the perfection of 
a natural gift ; with Plato it advances frvm the love 
of what is sensibly beautifril, to the love of what is 
morally beautiful. It requires the philosopher to 
work for his fellowmen. The world-citizenship of a 
later time is absent ; absent too is its nationality and 
political life. Even in this respect, it holds the 
classic mean between a slavish surrender to the outer 
world, and a narrow withdrawal therefrom. 

Compared with the pre-Socratic era, the age of 
Socrates is characterised by the diversion of philo- 
sophy from external nature to thought or to ideas. 
Compared with the following age, it is marked by 
the real character of its thought, that xs, by the fact 
that the thinker is not ultimately thrown back on 
himself and the certainty of his own knowing, but 
on attaining to the knowledge of what is in itself 
real and true. In short its theory of a knowledge of 
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conceptions determines its character. From this Chap. 
theory may be deduced its breadth of view reaching ^^' 
alike beyond the physical one-sidedness of the pre- 
Socratic, and the moral one-Bidedoees of the poBt- 
Aristotelian schools, its critical method in opposition 
to the earlier and later dogmatism, and its idealisra, 
tranafig^uring the whole aspect of the outer world, 
without, however, entailing any withdrawal therefrom. 

The development of this theory was carried l>- -De- 
out in a simple and natural wder by three philoso- ^^7* 
phie schools, the founders of which belong to three *ww^ 
successive generatJons, and are personally connected phy. 
as teachers and pupils.' First comes Socrates assert- 
ing that the standard of human thought and action 
lies in a knowledge of conceptions, and teaching 
his followers to acquire this knowledge by dealing 
with notions critically. Hence Plato concluded that 
objective conceptions are in the true sense the only 
real things, a derivative reality belonging to all 
other things, a view which he upheld by a more 
critical anaWsis, and developed to a system. Lastly, 
Aristotle arrived at the conclusion that in a thing - 
the conception itself constitutes its real essence and 
^moving power. By an eshaustive analysis of the 
scientific method, he showed how conceptions were to 
be formed and applied to particnlare, and by a most 
comprehensive enquiry into the several parts of the 
universe, he examined the laws and connection of 
conceptions, and the thoughts which determine all 
that really is. Socrates had as yet no system. He (i) So- 
I Comp. Z«IUt, \ 9, 136, U2. 
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Chap. , had not even any material groundwork. Convinced 
" that only in acquiring conceptions ie true knowledge 



to be found, tiiat true virtue consists in acting 
accordii^ to conceptiom, that even the world has 
been ordered in accordance with definite conceptions, 
and therefore shows design, in any given case he 
tries by a critical testing of prevailing notions to 
gain a conception of the object with which be has 
to deal, and to this he devotes alt his powers, to tbe 
conclusion of every other interest. Bu)> he never 
went beyond this formal treatment. His teaching 
was confined to general requirements and presump- 
tions. His importance lies not in a new view of 
things, bat in a new conception of knowledge, and 
in the vray he forme this conception, in his view of 
Uie problem and method -of science, in the strength 
of his philosophical hent, and in the simplicity of his 
philosophical life. 
o. The Socratic search for conceptions has grown in 

Plato to a discovery of them, to a certainty of pos- 
sessing them, and gazing upon them. With him 
* objective thoughts or ideas are the only real thingB. 
Mere idealese existence or matter as such is simply 
non-exiatent ; all things else are made up partly of 
what is and partly of what is not ; they therefore are 
only real in proportion t« Uie part th^ have in tbe 
idea. Granting that this is in advance of the 
8ocratic view, it is no less certain that it follows 
logically from that view. The Platonic ideas, a* 
Aristotle rightly imderstood them,' are the general 
' Met. i. 6. 987, b, 1. 
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conceptioDB, whicli Socrates had arrived at, separated Chap. 
&om the world of appearance. They are also the ' 

central point of the speculations of Aristotle. With 
him the conception or the form constitutes the 
essence, the reality, and is as it were the soul of 
things ; only form without matter, simple spirit (3) Arit- 
thinking of itself, is absolutely real ; only thought is '^ " 
to mas the most intense reality, and therefore also 
the most intense pleasure in life. Yet there is this 
difference between Aristotle and Plato, that whereas 
Plato separates the conception from the appearance, 
r^arding it as independent — as an t&ia^ Aristotle, 
places it m things themselves, without, however, 
implying that form stands in need of matter to be- 
come actual, since it is in itself actual. Moreover, 
Aristotle will not remove the idea out of the world 
of appearances, because it cannot in a state of 
separation serve aa a connecting link between indi- 
vidual things, nor can it be the cause and substance 
of things. Thus the theory is seen to be one and the 
same which Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle represent 
at different stages of growth. In Socrates it is un- 
developed, but full of vitality, pushing itself forward 
through the husk of earlier philosophy ; in Plato it 
has grown to a pure and independent existence ; and 
in Aristotle it has overspread the whole world of 
being and consciousness, exhausting itself in the 
eflFort, and moving towards a perfect transformation 
in later systems. Socrates, so to speak, is the preg- 
nant germ, Plato the rich bloom, Aristotle the ripe 
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Chap, fruit of Greek philosophy at the perfection of its 

historical growth. 

(1) Diffi- One phenomenon only will not fell into this hi»- 

"^MMd by iorical chain, but threatens to break the continuity 
Sooratio of Greek thought, viz. the imperfect attempts to 
expand the Sociatic principle which are seen in the 
Megarian, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic schools. In 
these schools a real and essential progress of the 
philosophic consciousness was not indeed to he found, 
inasmuch aa philosophy, which had arrived at any 
rate in principle even in the time of Socrates at 
objective knowledge, such as could only be found 
in a system, was by tiiem limited to subjective train- 
ing of thought and character. Nor yet can they be 
said to be wholly unimportant. For not only were 
they, at a later period starting points for Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism, hut they also pro- 
moted, independently of this, many scientific enqui- 
ries, by means of which they exercised an undeniable 
influence on Plato and Aristotle. The same case 
occurs elsewhere, and is met with, even in this epoch, 
in the older Academy, and in the Peripatetic schools, 
both of which had no independent iitfiuence on the 
growth of philosophy, but yet cannot be overlooked 
in its history. Of all these phenomena one and the 
same thing must be said. Their chief importance lies 
not in their having expanded ^i principle theoretically, 
but in their having been practically helpful in ad- 
vancing it, by preserving the older forms of culture 
for cotemporaries to see, here and there improving 
and widening them, and by thus keeping the philo- 
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sopber'e nuDd Id sight of a inaiiy-aidediie§s, witbout 
which later ^tems would never have included the . 
products of the earlier ones. 

This permanence of philosophic schools is not 
therefore met with until philosophy had attained a 
certain general extension, in G-reece not imtil the 
time of Socrates and Plato. Whereas Plato, by sum- 
ming up all the pre-Socratic schools, put an end to 
their existence ; after his time no theory was put for- 
ward which did not propagate itself in a school until 
the time that Neoplatonism put the coping-stone on 
Greek philosophy, in and with which all previous 
systems were extinguished. In later times, however 
many intellectual varieties rise up side by side, only a 
few of them possess a distinct life of their own. The 
rest are a traditional revival of previous views, and 
cannot, in considering the peculiar philosophical 
character of an age, be taken further into account. 
They need therefore only to be mentioned by the 
historian in a passing way. This statement applies 
to the imperfect followers of Socrates. Their doc- 
trines are not an advancement in principle, but only 
incomplete reproductions of Socratic views, and con- 
nected with Socrates in the same way that the elder 
Academy is with Plato, or the Peripatetic school 
wiUi Aristotle. 
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THB LIFE OF SOCBATSB. 



TsxBE is no instance on record of a philosopher 
whose importance as a thinlier ia so closely bound 
up with hia personal character as a maa as it was in 
the case of Socrat«B. Every system, it is true, as 
being the work of a definite person, may best be 
studied in the light of the peculiarities, culture, 
misfortunes and circumstances of its author ; yet in 
the case of others it is easier to separate the fruits 
of their intellectual life from the stock on which 
they grew ; doctrines can generally be received and 
banded down quite unchanged by men of very dif- 
ferent characters. In the case of Socrates this is 
not nearly so easy. His teaching aimed iai less at 
definite doctrines, which can be equally well em- 
braced by different men, than at a special tone of 
life and thought, at a philosophic character and the 
art of intellectual enquiry, in short, at a something not 
to be directly imparted and banded down unaltered. 
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but to be propf^ted freely, others being stirred 
up to an analogous development of their peculiarities. 
So much the more anxious should this make ub for 
detailed infonoatiOD as to the training of a character 
which has had bo powerful an influence on history. 
Here a very common difficulty meets us. What 
Socrates was, and how he acted in his riper years, ia 
well known ; hut only the roughest outline is pre- 
served of the circumstances of his life. Over the 
earlier part of it deep darkness rests. For the history 
of his intellectual and moral training, if we except a 
few scanty and for the most part untrustworthy 
statements of earlier writers, we are left entirely to 
conjecture. 

The youth and early manhood of Socrates fall in 
the most brilliant period of Grecian history. Bom 
during the last years of the Persian war,' he was 



' The best ascertained date 
in the life of Socrates is the 
date of his death. Accordinfr 
to Dem^riiu Phalermu and 
ApolUdOTTit (in Diog. i\. 14), 
it happened in Olympiad 96, 
1 iJ>iod. xiv. 37), probably ia 
the second half of the month 
Thaigelion. For at thie Um£ 
niasb be placed the return of 
tjie Delian Stwfilt, which, ac- 
cording to Plato (Phsedo, G9, 
D.), arrived the day before the 
execution of Socrates. Comp. 
K. F.' Herman/a, De theoria 
Deliaca, Ind. Sdiol. Gotting, 
1846. About a month earlier 
(Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8, 2, says 
definitely thirty days), i.e. in 
the month Munychion, the jn- 
dicial enquiry took place, 
rt. aeoordii^lyhftve 
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been condemned in April or 
May 399 B.C., and have suf- 
fered death in May or Jnne the 
same year. Since at the time 
of his death he had passed his 
seventieth year {PltUo, Apol. 
17, D.), hut not long (Crito, 
62, E. calls him in round nmn- 
bers seventy), his birth cannot 
have fallen later than 01. 77, 3, 
or 469 B.C. If his birthday is 
rightly filed for the 6th Thar- 
gelion (ApoU. in Diog. ii. 44, 
Piut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1, 1, 
JSlian, y. H. ii. 26), and was 
not past at the time of the 
jadicial enqoiry, we shonld 
have to go back for it to 470 
or even 471 B.C. (Gon^. 
Bickh. Corp, Inscript. ii. 321 ; 
Hermanli, 1. c.7). 
The qnestion Uien arises whe- 
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nearly cotempoisry with all those great men vho 
adorned the age of Pericles. Ab a citizen of Athena 
he participated in all those elements of coltuie, 
which thanks to its unrivalled fertility of thought, 
congr^ated in that great metropolis. If poverty and 
low birth somewhat impeded his asing them,' still 

tber tbese sUtetneata respect- gnage of the Thecetet. 183, F., 

ing the time of Ms biiUi aie and the F&rmen. 137, C, nCn 

facte or b, mere fiction ; and riot, <rpMpa riai. 
whether the birthdaj of So- ' That his father Sophronia' 

crates, the tuuturaiit, was not ena (Xm. Hellen. i. 7, IS ; 

placed on the 6th of Thargelion Plate, Lach. 180, D, ; how 

to make it agree with that of Bpiphanins, Kip. Fid. 10B7, A., 

Artemis, as Plato's was made comes to call him Elbaglus, is 

to agree with Apollo's. If so, difficult to saf) was a sculptor, 

lie may have been bom ih maj be gathered from Diog. ii. 

469 B.O. (Olym. TT, 3). Any- IS. The aeivices of his mother 

how, ApoBodoria, placing it in Ptuenarete as e. midwife aie 

468 B.C. (OL 77, 4), (May. L c) known from Plato's Theietetna, 

is wrong. Nor can the state- 149, A. As regards circnm- 

meat noticed by Diogenes that stances, it is stated by Demet- 

he was only sixty years of age riasFhaler.iuPlHtarDA'iLifeof 

weigh against the cleai Ivi- Aristidee,c. 1, Uiat he not only 

guage of Plato, and [ovbably possessed land, bnt had seventy 

reste npoa a transcriber's mis- mime — a considerable snin — at 

take. Hermann's observation interest; bnt this statement 

(Plat. Phil. 666, De Hiilos. Jon. is at variance with the teati- 

ntst. ii. A. 39) that Socrates mony of the beat witnesses, 

could not have been bom in the The reasons for it are without 

third or fourth year of au doabt quite as weak as those 

Olympiad, since be was twenty- for a similar statement respecU 

five {Si/tteg. dalv. Enc. c. 17) ing Aristides, and arose seem- 

at the time of his interview ingly from some Peripatetic's 

with Protagoras, which inter- wish to find authorities for bis 

view happened (Pirte, Parm.) view of the worth of riches, 

at the time of the Panatheneea, Plato (Apol. 23, B., 38, A. ; 

and consequently in the third Rep. i. 337, D.) and Xenophon 

year of an Olympiad, will not {(Ec. ii. 2 ; li. 3 ; Mem. i. 2, 1) 

hold water. Suwxwing the represent him not only as very 

interview to be even a fact, poor, tirv fucpi KfKr/iiUrot and 

which is very doubtful, the ir rtrl^ r^iv^ih but they also 

remark of Synesius (Caiv. Enc. give reasons for thinking so. 

c IT) respecting Uie age of Plato makes him say, perhaps 

Socrates is a pure guess, and be conld pay a fine of a mina, 

altogether refuted by the laa- and Xenophon depicts him as 
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in the Athens of Periclea, not even the lowest on the 
city roll was debarred from enjoying the rich pro- ., 
fusion of art, which was foi the most part devoted 
to the purposes of the state, nor yet from associating 
with men in the highest ranks of life. This free 
personal intercourse did far more to advance intel- 
lectual culture at that time than teaching in schools ; 
Socrates had reached manhood hefore the Sophists 
iotroduced a formal system of instruction. Intelli- 
gible as it thus becomes, how an energetic man in the 
position of Socrates could find many incitements to 
and means of culture, and how even he could he 
carried away by the wonderful elevation of his native 
city, still nothing very accurate is known respects 
ing the routes hy which he advanced to his subse- 
quent greatness.' We may suppose that he enjoyed 
the usual education in gymnastics and music,* al- 
though the stories which are told of his teachers in 



The Htory of LibaninB no doubt. Porphyry's 
(Apol. Socr. t. iij. p. 7), accord- ment (in Tkeod. Cnr. Gr. Aff, 
ing to which Socrates inherited i. 29, p. 6) — a statement un- 
eighty mime from his father, doabtedly derived from Arig- 
and lost them by lending, bear- Uieaiia — that Socrates was too 
ing his loss witli eztreme com- aneducated to be able to read, 
posnre, looks like a story in- need scarcely bo refuted by 
tended to show the indiSerenoe aatborities snch as Xe». Mem. 
of a philosopher to wealth, i. 6,14; It. 7,3, 5. It is clearly 
Had Plato and Xenophon an exaggeration of the well- 
known the atory, we ma; be known iwcuttvfla [Plabi, Symp. 
sure tiiey wonld not have ti\, B., 199, A., Apol. 17, B.), 
omitted to tell it. ' which only belongs to the 

' See the work of K. F. Ber- satirical ontsideof the philoao- 

nuMM, De Socratis magistris et pher, but was readily taken 

disoiplinainvenili, Marb. 1837. hold of and esaggerated by- 

* Plato eaya bo plainly in the jealousy in later times. 
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moBic ' deserve do credit. We hear iurther that he 

leamt enough of geometry to be able to grapple with 
difficult probleme, and that he was not IgDorant of 
aatroDomj ; * but whether he acquired this knowledge 
in his youth, or only in later years, and who was his 

teacher, we cannot tell.* We see him, in mature 
years, in relations more or less close with a number 
of characters who must have exerted a most varied 

and stirring influence on his mind.* It is beyond 

' According to Max. Tyr. cian appears as the friend 
xzxviii. 4f Oonnns was ain raiJier {hvm bb the instructor of 
teoclier in masic, and Eueoos Socrates, and as an important 
in poetrj. Aleiiander (in political character, from his 
Diog. ii, 19) calls him a pupil connection with Pericles, The 
of Damon, whereas Sextm Phiedo, 60, C, and the Apology, 
(Hatth. vi. 13) makes Lampo 20, A., mention Enenns, yet not 
hia teacher. All these notices as a teacher, and hardly even 
have ondoubtedly come from a» an ftcgnaintance of Socrates, 
paseagee in Plato, which are ir- And lastly, the Lampo of Sex- 
relevant. Socrates calls Connns tus probably owes his esistenoe 
his teacher (Menei. 336, E., to a mistake, Sextua may have 
and Buthyd. 272, C), bnt ac- written Damon instead of Con- 
cording to the latter passage nua (Stobtevs, Flor. 29, 6B, has 
he was a man at the time, so Connus in the same connection) 
that be must have gone to — or else Lampma (a name 
Connus simply with a view to which occurs in the Menezenns, 
revive a slull }ong since ac- though uot as that of a teacher 
qnired. It is more probable of Socrates), and transcribera 
(however often such notices made it Lampo. The celebrated 
are given as historical, and prophet of this name cannot of 
with further details : l%). ad courEC have been intended. 
Fam. ii. 22; Qaint. i. 10; ' Xore. Mem. iv. 7, 3, 6, 
Val. Mate. viii. 7 ; Diog. ii. 32 ; ' Mammtu 1. c. says Theodora 
Stoh. Flor. 29, 68) that the of Gyrene, but this is only an 
passages in Plato refer to the inference from Plato's lliefete- 
Connus of the comic poet tus, and uot warranted by it. 
Ameipsias, from which the * For instance, the Sofdiista 
whole fabrication comea. See Protagoras, Gorgias, Polns, 
Btrmamn, p. 21. Damon's Hippiaa, Thrasymachos, but 
name is mentioned in the especially Prodicus. Cf. t^ato, 
I*ohea, 180. D., 197, D. ; Eep. Prot., Goig., Hip., Bep.i. Xwi. 
iii. *«), B., *24, C, in which Mem ii. 1, 21 ; iv. 4, 6, &c 
paaw^s, however, this musi- Also Euripides, who vras on 
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SIS LIFE. 

doubt that he owed much to such relations; but 
these friends canoot in strict accuracy he described 
as his teachers, although we may often find them 
8o-caJled ; ' neither is any light derived hence for 
the history of his early training. We further meet 
with expressions which show that be must have had 
a general acquaintance with the views of Parmenides 
and HeraclituB, of the Atomists, of Anaxagoras, and 
perhaps of Empedocles.' Whence he derived this 
knowledge, it is impossible to say. The stories that 
he received instruction in hia younger years from 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, can neither be supported 
by satisfactory evidence, nor are they probable in 
themselves.^ Still more uncertain is his supposed inter- 

Boch intimate tenna with bim the two l&i 

tba,b the oomio poeto chained peiBooal i 

him with borrowing hia tiage- lowing tliat Diotimo is a real 

dies from Boorat«s. (Cf . Dieg. person, and tho Menexenns a 

ii. IB ; ^iitai, V. H. ii. 13. genaioe dialogue ; not only 

Also Aspasia ; cf . Xen. (Ec. 3, this, but the same applies 

14 ; Mem. Ii. 6, 3S ; ^acbinee eqnallf to ProdiooiS. MazimiiB 

in Cfie. de Invent, i. 31 ; in c&lla iBchomachos his teacher 

Jfiim. Tyr, mviii. 1 ; conf. in agricoltnre, but he probably 

Harinann De ^sch. relig. 16 arrived at this conclualon by 

Henneaianaz in Athtn, ixiii. misonderBtanding' Xen. (Eo. 6, 

S99,b; Diotinia(P2ata, Spnp.). 17. The etocj tJiat he waa a 

Re^ieotii^ several of these we pupil of Diagorajs of Melos (t^e 

know not whetier Plato was Scholiast on dHrt*pA.NabeB, v. 

true to foots in bringing thein 838), is obviously false. 

into ocameotion with Socrates. * Xen. Hem. 1. 1, 14 ; iv. 7, 6. 

I Socrates oalls himself in ' The authorities are : tor 

Plato a pupil of Prodious Anax^oiaa, Ariitid. Or. zlv., 

(ZiOm; I. c. i. 873, D.), of Aspa- p. 21, and the nameless anthori- 

sia (Menex. 236, E.), and of ties referred to by Diog. ii. 19 

Djotinm (Sifnp. 241, D,), all of and 4S, whom Suidas SuitpAr. 

which statements have been re- according to costom follows ; 

peatod in past and present for Archelaus, Diog. ii. 16, 19, 

times. See Serman/a, 8ac 23, x. 12, and those mentioned 

Hag. p. II. We may suppose by bim, lo, Atistoienns, and 

that tlie instruction given by Diodes. Besides these Ulcere, 
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course with Zeco and Parmenides. Even little is 
known of the philosophical writings with which he 

fieztns, PotpbTiy (in Theod. maf not have known ol a joax- 

Cur. Qr. AB. lii. 6T. p. 175), ney which Socrates took in his 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom, earlier jeaia. That he sbonld 

j.303, A.), Sitnplicioa, fiusebins have luiowingly omitted to 

(Ft. Ev. X. 11, 13, xiv. 16, 11, mention it, as AJierH Boer. 40 

iv.ei.ll), Hippolytoa, the spo- sapposea, is hardlj likely. It 

lions Qalen, and a few others ; is alao possible some miatake 

oonf. Sriteke, Forech. 210. nay have been made. lo may 

The evidence in favour of not have meant a jonmej to 

Anaxagoias is veij iusnfficient, Samoa, but hia taking part ' in 

and the lang^iage respecting the expedition to Samoa of 441 

him used bj Sociates (Plata, B.C., which, strange to say, is 

Fhsdo, 97, B. and XaBophan, not mentioned In the Apoli^y, 

Mem. iv. T, 6) makes it impro- 26, G. Or the error may lie 

bable tiiat he knew >i'in person- witli Diogenes, who applied to 

ajlj, or was aoquainted with Socrates what lo bad said of 

his views, except from books some one else. Or it may not 

and hearsay, which of conrse be the lo of Chios, bat some 

does not exclude any casual or later individoa] who thns 

accidental intercoorse. The writes of Socrates. Certain it 

traditiona respecting bis rela- is, that la's testimony does not 

tions to Archelaiu are better prove Socrates to have been a 

aathenticated ; yet even here pnpil of Archelaus. Even if the 

there is much that is suspicions. reUtion were proved to have 

Of the two earliest auChorities, existed in Socrates' yonnget 

lo and Aristoxeoos, the foimer, days, it would stUl be a qnes- 

who was an older contemporary tion whether his ^ilosopby 

of Socia(«s, does not make Ax- was inflacnced thereby, 

chelans his instmctoT. All that Aristoxenos goes fnrtbei;. Ae- 

ia stated in Dieg. IL 33, on his cording to his account in Dioff. 

authority, is that Socrates, when ii. 1 6, Socrates was tbe fa- 

a youi^ man, travelled with vonrite of Arohelaos, or as 

Archelaus to Samos. This asser- Porphyry re^oesenta the mat' 

1, however, flatly contradicts ter, he became acquainted with 



except once to go lo the lath. 
mian games, or when on mili- 
tary duty. Mnller, however, 
gets over the difficulty (Frag. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 49, N. 8) by si 
posing that Plato was only 



years, and was by him initiated 
into philosophy. We shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter how 
tittle dependence can be placed 
on the statements of Axistoxe- 
^ . ^ . nus respecting Socrates. Were 

lerring to Socrates when grown the other statement which is 
up. to be found in Diogenes closely 

Jt is just possible that Plato oonnected with this one, that 
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HIS LIFE. 

was acquainted.' A well-known passage in Plato'8 
Phaedo * describes him as advancing from the older 
natural science and the philosophy of Anaxagoras to 
his own peculiar views. But it is moet improbable 
that this passage gives a historical account of Ms in- 
tellectual development, if for no other reason, at 
least, for this one,* that the course of development 
there leat^s to the Platonic theory of conceptions; let 
alone the fact that it is by no means certain' that 
Plato himself possessed any ftiller information re- 
specting the intellectual progress of his teacher. 

No doubt he began life by learning his father's 
trade,* a trade which he probably never practised, 

Socrates did not become a cratic teacliiiig can be conneo- 

pnpil of ArchelanB till after ted, it seems probable that he 

the condemnation of Anazago- bad little to do with the philo- 

nu, ite worlhleaaneas would be sopby of Socratee, even tliongh 

thoroughly shown ; for Socrates Socrates may have known him 

was seventeen wbeo Anaxago- and his teachit^. Besides, 

ras left Athens, and had long Socrates (in Xen. Sym.) calls 

pttsaed his jeais of pupilage, himaelf an i^mp^s rqi ^iAo- 

Xbe assertions of Aristoxenns, im^fai, a self-taught philoso- 

faowevel, are in themselves im- pher. 

probable. For supposing So- ' He seems to have known 

ciat£« to have been on intimate those of Anaxagoras. A aup- 

tenns with Aichelaus, when posed allusion to the writings 

J'Onng, twenty years before of Heroclitns (in Diog. ii. 22), 

Anaxagoras was banished, how is uncertain, nor is it estab- 

is it conceivable that he should lished that be ever studied the 

not have known AuaxagoiBs 7— I^hagorean doctrines (i%ri. 

and if he was instructed by Curios. 2). 

him in philosophy, how is it ' 96, A. 

that neither Jienopbon nor * As Volqvard»en, (Bhein. 

Plato noT Aristotle ever men- Mns. N.F. xix. 5U; AiheHi 

tion Archelausf All the later Socr. 13; Uebermeg, Unters 

avthoritiee for the relation of d. Plat. Schr. 94 ; StmtUiart, 

the two philosophers appear to Plat. L., 297. 

rest on Aristozenos. As there * Timon and Doris in Dio§. 

is, nothing in the teachii^ of ii. 19. Timieus, according to 

Archelans, with which the So- Vot^jrj in Cgril c. Jid. 208, 
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and certainly soon gave up.' Conradmng it to be 
his special calling to labour for the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of himself and others, this con- 
viction forced itself so strongly upon him, as to 
appear to him in the light of a divine revelation.* 
He was, moreover, confirmed therein by a I>elphic 
oracle, which, of coarse, must not be regarded as the 
cause of, but rather as an additional support to, his 
reforming zeaL' How and when iiua conviction firet 

A. Plato (Bep. vi. 496, B.) writera, the matter stands tlms: 

seems to have had the case of Cfateretdion had asked at Delfdii 

Socrates in view. if there veie a wiser man t£an 
' PorphTiy leaves it open Socrates, and tbe priestess had 
whether Socrates or his faUier answered in the negatiTe. 
practised Bcalptare ; nor is any- The Iambics which porport t« 
tiling proved by the story that contain the answer is 2>My. 
the Graces on the Acropolis il. 37, and Said, ra^s belongs 
were his work i-Duig. Pans. i. of course to a mnoh. later 
22). No allasions are found in period. Whereapon, says So- 
Aristoplianes, Flalo, and Xeno- crates, he bad thooght orer 
phon to the sculptor's art. the sense of the oracle, and, in 
Hence we ma; conclode that the hope of finding it, he had 
if Socrates ever practised it, he conversed witli all who made 
gave it op long before the plaj pretensions to knowledge. At 
of the Clouds was acted. Dnris last he has found that neither 
and Demetrius of Byzantium he himself nor any other man 
(in Diog. ii. 19), in stating tiiat was wise, but that others i>e- 
be was a slave, and that Crito lieved themselves to be wise, 
removed him from a workshop whilst he was conscioos of his 
and cared for his edncation, want of wisdom. He con- 
appear to confound him with sidered himself therefore 
Phiedo. pledged in the service of 
^ Plata, Apol. 33, C. : .>ol B) Apollo to a similar sifting of 
■(■oSto .... trfxHiTiTaKriu iwfc men, to save the honour of the 
ToD etaS iifirrtw aal in immlur oracle, which dedated him, al- 
■ol H imnilmv lul irnf^l rpimif, thongh one so wanting in wis- 
fnf rU vvTt ml Majj Sc(a iiclfa dom, to be the wisest of meo. 
irBpAr^ icdl ArioEr ir/wir^a{( Allowing that Socrates really 
rtitlr. said this— and there is no 
' According to the well- doabt that he nttered it in 
known story in the Apol. BO, substance— it by no means fol- 
B., which has been repeated lows that his philosopliica] 
oountlese times by succeeding activity dated from the time 
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dawned on him, cannot be determined. Most prob- 
ably it grew gradually in proportion as he gained _ 
more knowledge of the moral and intellectual circum~ 
stances of his time, and soon after the beginning of 
the Peloponneeian war he had found in the main his 
phOosophical c^itre of gravity.' 

From that time forward he devoted himself to 
the mission he had assumed, regardless of everything 
else. His means of support were extremely scanty,* 
and his domestic life, in company with Xanthippe, 
was far from happy.* Yet neither her passionate 

of the Pythian oracle. BIbs {Plvt. Gen. Soct. c. SO) is al- 

■rhat shonld have led Cluere- together a Sction, 

phon to put the qnestion, or ' This ia proved hj the part 

the oracle to give the answer wbioh Ariatopliaties BBsigns U> 

it did 7 So that if in the apo- Socrates in the Clouds. If at 

logf he speaks as tlioiigh the that time, 421 B.C., he conld be 

Delphic oracle had first aronaed described ae the chief of the 

him to sift men, it most be a new learning, he must have 

fignre of speech. Without worked for yeais according to 

going so far as Colotea (in a definite method, and nave 

Ptitt. adv. Col. 17, 1), and gathered about him a circle of 

AtheiUBut (v. 218) and many friends. In tlie Connns of 

modem writers (Bntel^r, HiaL Ameipnias, which seems to have 

PhU. i. B31, Van Dalen and been acted at the same time as 

Bnaitatm), and denying the the Clonds, he likewise appears 

histvrioal character of the as a well-known person, and lo 

oracle altogether — and certain- in his tiavelling memorials had 

Ij it cannot be very rigidly previonsJyalluded tohim, See 

proved — we mnst at least at- p. 6S, 1 ; GT, 3. 

tatdi no great importance to it. * See p. U, 1. 

It may have done a similar ' The name of Santhippe is 

service to Socrates as Ms doc- not only proverbial now. Later 

tor's degree did to Lather, as- writers of antiquity {lilei. in 

guriug him of his inward call, Stoi. Floi. G, 6* ; Smeaa De 

but it had just as little to do Const. 18, 6, Epist. IM, 17T ; 

with making him a philosophi- P^'phfT]/ (in Th«cd. Cur. Or. 

cal reformer as the doctor's de- AtF. zil. 6S) ; Dugout (ii. 36) ; 

gi«e had with making Luther a FMaroK (Coh. Ira, 13, 461), 

religions reformer. The story who however tells Uie same of 

of Oie reeponsa given to his the wife of Pittacns, Trauq. An. 

father when he was a boy ii. 471 ; ^Um (V. H. li. 12) ; 
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character would he alloir to rufiSe his philoBC^hic 

- Ath»iiaM» (v. 319); %wriiM, ing to Pint,), and in modem 
&c), tell w mat)}' little atorieB times mostthoTong-hly IwLmac 
and diagracefnl traits of her (Lectiones Atticse, Iiejden, 
that one almost feels inclined 1B09). Not only ia snch » 
to take up the cudgels in her thing' incompatible with the 
behalf, aa Heumano lias acta- chaiacter of 8ocrat«B, bnt 
ally done (Acta Phil. i. 103). amongst his cotemporaries, 
What Xenophon (Mem. ii. 2 ; foes and friends, Xenophon, 
Sym. 2, 10) and Plalo (Phatdo, Plato, Aristophanes, and other 
60, A.) ssj of her, shows that oonilc poets, incloding Timon, 
she cannot have been altogether there ia no allosion to a rela- 
badl; dispoaed. At least she tion, which would most mi- 
was solicitous abont her family, donbtedly have, had it eziated, 
thongh at tlie same time ahe cansed a great sensation and 
was extremely violent, over' have provoked attack and de- 
bearing, and hard to deal with, fence, and derision in the high- 
It is remarkable that Aristo- est degree. The laws of Athens 
phanes in the Clouds says no- never allowed bigamy, and the 
thing of the married lUe of doca'ee pnrportiug to be in 
Socrates, which might have af- favour of it, by which Hle- 
f orded him material for many a ronymoa attempts to give pro- 
joke. Probably Socrates was not bability to his story (the same 
then married. His eldeat aon is to which reference is made by 
called twenty-five years later OelL N. A. xv. 20, S, from the 
{Plato, Apol. 31, D. ; Phaido, 60, supposed bigamy of Euripides) 
A) ^(ipiUisv 4Ji), and there are eiUier never was paaaed, or 
two young children. Besides must bear a difTerent meaning. 
Xanthippe, Socrates ia said to The only question is, whether 
have had another wife, Hyrto, there can be any foundation 
a daughter or giand-danghter for the atory, and how its rise 
of Aristidcs : after Xanthippe can be explained. Shall the 
according to Aristotle (in 2>i«7. Psendo-Arietotle be believed, 
ii. 26 ; conf. Xoi. Floril 8S, 26, who says that Hyrto waa his 
Posidon in Ps. Pltii. De Nob. second wife, and the two 
18, 3 ;le89acciirateis Plutarch's younger aona her children T 
Ariatid. 27 which Athen. xiii. Bnt this cannot be reconciled 
655 follows); Ae^itrv ber acoord- withthePhndo 60, A., lelalone 
i»g to another viev (also in the fact that Hyrto, as a 
Diog.); and at the same time daughter of Ariatides, most have 
with her according to Aris- been older than Socratoa (whose 
toienns, Demetrius Pbaler., father in Laches, Igo, D,ismeD- 
Hieronymua Bbod., Satyms, tioned as a school compsjiion of 
and Porphyry, in Cyril, c. JuL, berbroUier),andfaTtoo old then 
vi. 186,D. ;BOtliathehadtwD to bear children. Orahallit, on 
wives at once. The fallacy of the contrary, be conceded (with 
the laat view has been alr^idy Lusac) that Hyrto was Socrates' 
exposed by Panaetios (accord- firat wife, and that he married 
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composure,' nor could domeatic cares hinder the oc- Chap. 

Xanthippe after her death 7 13), the genainencBB of which 

TWa, too, is highly improbable, was doubted by Plutarch, and 
F<a, in the first place, neither certainly cannot be allowed, 
Xenopfaon nor Plato know any- that tbia dialc^e was con- 
thing ftbont two wives of So- cemed with the question, 
ciat«8, although the Symposium whether nobility belonged to 
wonld have invited some men- those whose parents were vir- 
tion of them. In the second tnons. Now none were more 
place, all the biographers (a celebrated for tbeir spotless 
few unknown ones in Diogenes virtue and their voluntary 
excepted), and particularly the poverty than Aristides and 80- 
Pseodo-Aristotle, from whom crates. Accordingly the writer 
aU the rest appear to have taken brought the two into connec- 
the story, sa; that he married tion. Socrates was made to 
Hyrto after Xanthippe, and marry a daughter of Aristides, 
that SophroniscuB and Menex- and since Xanthippe was 
enns were her children. Thirdly, known to be his wife, Myrto 
Socrates cannot poBsibly have was made to be his second 
married the sister or the niece wife and the mother of his 
of Lyeimachns, the eon of younger children. Others, 
Aristides, before the battle of however, remembered that 
DeUiun, since at the time of Xanthippe survived her hus- 
the battle (Lach. ISO, D.) he band. They thought it un- 
did not know Lysimachus per- likely that Socrates shonld be 
sonally. Nor can his first mar- the son-in-law of a man dead 
riage have been contracted before he was bom, and they 
after that date, since Xan- tried to snrmount these diffi- 
thippe's eldest son was grown cnlties in various ways. As 
tifi at the time of hia death, regards the first difficulty. 
And lastly, in Plata's ThcEctet. either it was maintained that 
ISO, B., shortly before his Myrto was his second wife and 
death, Socrates mentions this that the younger children were 
Aristides, as one of those who hers, in which case it was 
had withdrawn from his Intel- necessary to place her side by 
lectoal influence without detri- side with Xanthippe, as Hier- 
ment to his relationship as a onymns actually did, and in- 
kinsman. vented a decree of the people 
Thna the connection between to make it probable; or to 
Socrates and Myrto seems to avoid romance, this supposition 
belong altogether to the re- was given up, and MjTto was 
gion of fable. The moat pro- made to be bis first wife, who 
bable account of the origin then can have borne him no 
of the story la the following, children, since Lamprocles. hia 
We gather from the remains eldest son, according to Xeno- 
of Uie treatise npl tiymiai pbon,was a child of Xanthippe. 
{Stob. Flor. 86, 2i, 26 ; 68, The second difficulty could be 
For note ^ He next ftgt. 
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64 SOCRATM. 

CuAp. cupation which he recognued to be the busin^e of 
__.^_ hia life. His own concerns were neglected lest he 
ehould omit anything in the service of God.* To be 
independent, he tried, like the Gods, to rise superior 
to wants ; ' and by an unconunon degree of self-denial 
and ahstemiousness,* he so far succeeded that he 
could boast of living more pleasantly and more free 
from troubles than any one else.' It was thus possible 
for him to devote his whole powers to the service of 
others without asking or taking reward ; ^ and this 

Bit over either by making • X«». Mem. i. 2, 6 ; i. G, 6 ; 

jrto a gTsnd-daughter in- i. 6, 3 ; Plato, Apol. 19, D. 31 ; 

Btead of a. dungiitei- of Aris- B. ; 33, A. ; Kuthyp™, 3i D. ; 

tidee, the grandson of ArUti- Sjinp. S19, E. In the face of 

deatiieJiut. Pinto, Lacb. ITS, these diatmct 1i 



; Tbest., ba. The former BtatemeDtof Ari8toxeons(Z>uy. 

was the osoal way. The latter ii. 20) that from time to time 

!b the view of Atbeoteos. be collected money from his 

' See Xe-n^hott L c, not to papile, can only be regarded its 

mention later anecdotes re- a sWdei. It is possible that 

specting this subject. he did not aJways refuse the 

' Plato, Apol. 23, B. ; 31, B. presents of opulent friends — 

• Conf. Xen. Mem. i.B, 1-10, \Diog. iL 74, 131, 31; Sen. de 

'le argues against Anti. Benef. i. 8; vii. 24; QvintiL 



with the celebrated words : StoS. Flor. 3, 61 ; 17, 17) would 

T& fiiv (iqBtviii 6Ua9iu iiiay tirai, prove nothing, tj> the contrary, 

ri !J lis iXoxIffT*" iyyvti,Tit tbB but no dependence can be 

fclou. placed on these authorities. 

' The contentment of So- He is said to have refused the 

crates, the simplicity of bis splendid oSeis of the Mace. 

life, hia abstinence from sen- donian Archelans and the Tbes- 

snal pleasures of every kind, salian Scopas {Diog. iL SS ; 

his scanty clothing, bis walk- iSm. Benef . v. 6 ; Arriait or 

ing bare-foot, his endurance of Pint, in Sob. Floril. 97, 28 ; 

hunger and tjiiist, of heat and Dio Chryt. Or. xiii. 30), and 

cold, of deprivations and hard, this tale is confirmed as far as 

sbipe, are well tnown. Coot, the first-named individual is 

Jiwt. Mem. i. 2, 1 ; 3, 6 ; Plato, concerned by Aristotle, Bhet. 

Symp. 174, A., -219, B.;Ph(ed- ii.S3,in apassagewhich B^le, 

ros, 229, A. ; ArUteph. Clouds, Diet. Andielaus Rem. D, dis- 

103, 361, 409, B28, Birds 1232. pntes withoat reason. 

• Xen. Hem. i. 6, 4 ; iv. 8, 6. 
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occupation so confined him to his native city that he 
rarely passed lie boundaries or even its gat«s.' 

To take part in the affairs of the state ^ he did \ 
not, however, feel a call ; not only holding it to be \ 
impossible to act as a statesman ' in the Athene of 1 
that day without violating his principles, and loath- 
ing submiasion to the demands of a pampered mob;* 
but far more because he recognised his own peculiar 
task to lie in something very diflFerent. Any one 
sharing his conviction that care for one's own culture 
must be preferred to all care for public affairs, and 
that a thorough knowledge of self, together with a 
deep and many-sided experience, is a necessary quali- 
fication for public life,* must regard the influencing 
of individuals as a far more important business than 
the influencing of the community, which without the 
other would be profitless ; ^ must consider it a better 
service to his country to educate able statesmen 
than actually to discharge a statesman's duties.*' 
Any one so thoroughly fitted by nature, taste, tone 
of thought and character, to elevate the morality 
and develop the intellect in others by means of 
personal intercourse, could hardly feel at home in 

' In the Crito, 52, B.; 63, A., ' PUto, Apol. 33, A., or a» 

lie says, that except on military the Oorgiaa (1T3, E.) iionlcally 

doty he baa only once left eipiesses it : bcoanse he was- 

Athens, going as a deputy to the too plain for a BtAt«Binan. 

Isthmian games. From the Conf. GForg. 621, D. 

Kuedraa, 230, C, we gather ' i'iWi', Apol. 36, Sympi. 216, 

that he isrely went outside the A. ; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 6 ; iii. 6. 

gates. ■ Plato, Apol. 29, C. ; 30, D. ; 

' Plato, Apol. 31, C. S3, C. Qorg. 613, B. 

» Plato, Apol. 31, D.J Bep. ' Xen. Mem. i. 6. 16. 
Ti. 496,0.; Gorg. 631. C. 
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any other line of life.' Accordingly, Socrates never 

. attempted to moTe from hiB position as a private 
citizen. By serving in several campaigns with the 
greatest braveiy and endurance,* he discharged his 
duties to his comitry. As a citizen he met un- 

< Socrat«s BsBertB tliis in pense, ApoL 3S, A. fri ud 

Plato quite explicitly. In Apol. rvyx^" liiyumr 3i7s0&r &r 

31, D., be remarks that his in^pArif TDtrro. jnlotiii qri^^ar 

Jhti/iiyay sent him back from a rtpi iptr^i rais Ad^aut Touurftu 

public life, and wiselj too ; lol t£« SAAur. vcpl £r i/ittt 

for in a career spent in oppos- iimu ItKairrt tmXtyiifiirou ml 

ing the paSBionate impulses of ipauriii nol tMjtvs iCeriiatroj, 6 

Hie masses lie nould long since » itrtiiriurrot $los oi $Hrrii lir- 

bave been mined. The Sa^uf- Bp^if. 

rtor which deters hijn is the * See tlie stories in Flata, 
sense of what is suited to his Symp. 219, E. ; Apol. 28, E. ; 
individuality. That this sense Charm, i. ; Lach. 181, A. 
oondncted him rightly, ia Of the three expeditions men- 
proved by the oouBideration tioned in the Apology, that 
that a pnblic c&ieer, had he to Potidfea, 432 B.C., that to 
taken to it, wonld not only Delinm, 421 B.C., and that to 
have been unsuccessful in his Amphipolis, 432 B.C., the two 
<sa«e, but would also have been first are fully described. At 
most injurious for himself ; Fotidoa Socrstes rescued Alci- 
and Socrates usually estimates blades, but gave up in ^ Ah 
the moral value of conduct by favour his claim to the prize 
success. If this consideration, forvalom'. His fearless rotreat 
as it no doubt did, confinned from the battle of Deliom is 
bis dislike to a public career, mentioned with praise. Aa. 
still the primary cause of this tisthenes (in Athen. v. 216, b) 
dislike, the source of that in- refers the affair of the priie to 
Buperable feeling, which as a the time after the battle of 
tnitiriov preceded every esti- Delinm. Probably Plato is 
maleof consequences, waswit^- right, being generally vrell-m- 
oot doubt something immedi- formed on these matters. ITie 
ate. Had a public position suit- doubts which Athenceus raises 
ed his character as well as the respecting Plato's account are 
life he chose, he wonld as little trivial. Naturally, however, 
have been deterred by its dan- other accounts derived from 
gers, as he was by the dan- his account cannot be quoted 
gers of that which he adopted in support of it. The story 
(Apol. 29, B.). He states, how- that Socrates rescued Xeno- 
ever, that his occupation af- phon at Delinm {Straho, ix. 2, 
forded him great satisfaction 7 ; Dvig.') seems to confound 
. with which he could not dis- Xenophon wit^ Alcibiades. 
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lighteoUB demands alike of an infuriated populace c 
and of tyrannical oligarchs, in every case of danger,' __ 
firmly and fearlessly ; bnt in tlie conduct of atfaira 
he declined to take part. 

Nor would he appear as a public teacher after 
the manner of the Sophists. He not only took no 
pay, but he gave no methodical course,* not profess- 
ing to teach, but only to leam in common with 
others ; not to force his convictiona upon them, but 
\o examine theirs ; not to pass the truth that came 
to hand like a coin fresh &om the mint, hut to 
awaken a taste for truth and virtue, to show the way 
thereto, to overthrow spurious, and to discover real 
knowledge.* Never weary of converse, he eagerly 
seized every opportunity of giving an instructive 
and moral turn to conversation. Day by day he was 
about in the market and public promenades, in 
schools and workshops, ever ready to have a word 
with friend or stranger, with citizen or foreigner, 
hut always prepared to give an intellectual or moral 
turn to the conversation.* Whilst thus serving God 

' Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, and 2, and of Favorinns in JDuig. ii. 

31 ; iv. *, 3 ; Hellen. i, 7, 15 ; 20, that he gate instruction in 

I'Jato, Apol. 32, A. ; Gorg. 473, rhetoric, needs no further te- 

E. ; epiBt. Plat. vii. 334, D. ; see fotation, 

also I/uaacy De Socrate cite, ' Proofs in all the dialogaes. 

92-123 ;6'n*eV Hist, of Greece, See particnlarlj Plato, Apol. 

viii. 238-286. 21, B. ; 23 B. ; 29, D. ; 30, E. ; 

' Plata, Apol. as, A. : ^yi !i Hep. i. 336, B. The Sooratic 

IiSilfficaAai Jill" oHwii ■wdnar' method will be discussed here- 

iytriiatr ti ii rlt *nm A^yoirot after. 

Kaivl^^|UBlTou^lpiT^l^rTaIi■r,eunt7 * Xen. Mem. i. 1, lOj i<i. 

hcainr . . . ouBurl •rdiiar' i<f96- 10 ; Plato, Symp., Lysis., Char- 

moa. Ibid. 19 D. Xeii. Mem. mides, Phiedrus, Apol. 23, B. ; 

L 2, 3 and 31. The Bssertioo 30, A. The /ut^fowfla which 

of the Epicurean Idomeneus, Socrates boasts of, Xen. Symp. 
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in his higher calling;, he wae pereuaded that he was 
- .'ilso wiring his country in a way that do one else 
could do.i For deeply as he deplored the decline of 
discipline and education in his native city,* on the 
moral teachers of biB time, the Sophists,* he conld 
place no reliance. The attractiveness of his discourse 
won for him a circle of admirers, for the most part 
consisting of yoong men of family,* drawn to him by 
the most varied motives, standing to him in various 
relations, and coming to him, some for a longer, 
others for a shorter time.' For his part, he was 
anxious not only to educate these friends, but to 
advise them in everything pertaining to their good, 
even in worldly matters.* Out of this changing, and 
in part only loosely connected society, a nulceus was 
gradually formed of decided admirers, — a Socratic 
school, united, however, far less by a common set of 
doctrines, than by a common love for the person of 
its fomider. With more intimate iriends he fie- 
quently had common meals,' which, however, can 
scarcely have been a fixed institution. Such as 
appeared to him to require other branches of in- 

3, 10; 4 ; &6, 8, 6, 43, is no- >ut JwauAot^oin-iT oh iiJXiirra 

thing else, this art OOnsiatit^ <r«<>AA lm», al rir irkavrurrd- 

in Dialling friends lovable, by nr. Rtill we find among his 

virtoe and pmdence. ardent adiuirers, not only Antis- 

' I^at", Apol. 30, A. ; Conf , tlienes, bnt alao Apollodoros 

36, C. ; 30, 3; 11, D. ; Qorg. and AriBtodemos, who appear 

fi21, D. according to Plato, Symp. 173, 

' Xen. Mem. iii. G, 13. 8, to have been equally poor. 

• Mem. iv. 4, B, which is not » Conf. Xwi. Hem. i. 3, 14 ; 
atvarianoewithi*Jo<o,Apol.l9, iy. 2, id ; PltOo, Theiet. 160, D. 
D, nor yet with the psBsages ' Conf. ezamplea, Uem. ii. 3, 
quoted p. 69, 1. T, 8, 9 ; iii. 6, 7, 

• Plato, Apol. 23, C, dI riti ' Xoa. Hem. iii. 14. 
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struetion, or whom he believed unsuited for inter- 
course with himself, he urged to apply to other 
teachers, either in addition to or in place of himself.' 
Until his seventieth year he followed this course of 
action with his powers of mind unimpaired.' The 
blow which then put an end to hia life and bis 
activity will be mentioned hereafter. 

■ Plata, Theietet. 161, B. ; knew him), without showing 

Xen. Mem. Lii. 1 ; Symp, 4, any trace of weakness in his 

01. mental powers up to the last 

' XenOphon and Plato moat- moment. That it was a wrong 

Ij represent Socrates aa an old view ia distinctly stated in 

man (each as he was when they Mem. iv. 8, 8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB CHABACXBB OF SOCBATES. 



Chap. Ahcibnt writers speak of the character of Socrates in 

^' tenna of the greatest respect. There are, however^ 

A. The some exceptions, quite apart from the prejudice 

^^Xeeha- occasioned by his condemnation, which no doubt 

raetm-qf survived some time after his death. Followers of 

Epicurus indulged their love of slander even at his 

expense,' and one voice irom the Peripatetic School 

haa scandalous stories to tell respecting his life : as 

a boy he was disobedient and refractory ; as a youth, 

profligate ; as a man, coarse, importunate, given to 

sudden bursts of anger, and of fiery passions.* But 

■ Cietro de N. D. i. 34, sajs aul 6rirt i|wrT)8tii| t^ nUii Sik 

that bis teacher, the Epicnrcan iriinji iaxvitoair^t ipiHi^ir — 

Zeao, called him an Attic buf- Si/tMHui (Snc. Galv. 81) will 

foon. EpiontTia, however, ac- have this limited to his yoimgei 

cording to J}iog. x. 8, appears yeam ; that of Cyril, c. Jul, vL 

to have spared him, although 186, C. ; Theod. Cur. Gr. Afl. 

he depreciated every other xii., 63, p, 174 ; frt 8i p\txBtln 

[diiloBopher. irh rov iriSon toWo-b S(u>^ 

* The aoDTce fronmhioh these dnu -r^y ArrxilMoir^rqr' oittrit 

nnfaroojable reports, collected T^p «(^( iyinaras (lir«rx^a4u 

by JMiae, come is Aiiatoienus, oikt rpi-f/iaros ; and another of 

Lect. Att. 246 (from whom we Cyril. 186, C. Tk^d. 1. c) that 

have already heard aimilar Socrates waa in other ways 

things, p. SS, note ; 61, 3 ; 64, temperate, rpit SI rJlv tw 

5). From this writer come i^poJisCaii' xpV'" ir^oSpirfpor 

the following statements ; that nty •Itai, iSncInr 3) fiii xpmrurai, 

mentioned in Porphyry : lis 4 T^p rut 7ii^tTiut )} rnii icDimui 

^iati ytyiroi rpaxi" (ii in^'i XP^'^'" /"^'^ii and then after 
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the stories we have of this kind are so improbable, 
and the chief relater is so imtmstworthj,' that we 
cannot even with certainty* infer that Socrates only 
became what he was after a severe Btruggle' with his 



the hietory of bis bigamy he 
concludes : (Tnu Sf ^mv o^&r 
ir TM ifiMait altit T< ^i\- 
arixfiiiuim koI AoiSofx* jial iftpia- 
■mtir. From the same source, 
as ma; be gathered from Phit. 
HtO. Her. c. 9, p. 666, cornea 
Ihe charge which Theed. 1. c. 
1.39, p. 8 quotes from Porphyry, 
without naming Aiistoienos, 
(Iw tl alni, Tphs oUlr pA, 
fill's, htaUtwror ik rtpl Tiirra, 
no Ibllt he waa hardly able to 
read, besides what follows 
(^Ibid. zii. 66, p. 171 ; conf. It. 
'i, p. 66) : iXrym El wifl alrroi 
in 6pa wiui &r obx <i 0i^*nr otiSi 
ttrtunar iipinmi iiir yip ipaaiv 
airin' t^ rarpl itartKitrtn, iirti- 
taSrra lul ^6ti Kt\fiiriiir abrir 
fmfiAm ri ipytaa -rk rtpl •Hjf 
rixntf iaravrar drovi^iimTf &\i' 
yBtp^ffamk tow Tpoffriyimroa 
wfpirpix*^^ ofirbf iirovS4\wort 
ti^Mr . . . . ir Si Kal thv 
h'lTtfWf'M" 'ol riti 'Xanpdrii 
Sti <Ii Toi'T Sx^'^' tlaaBtiTa kb! 
Tit SuerpiB^ iwBiilm irpit tbZi 
■rpari(ais iral rpit teui 'Epiuus, 
Herewith is connected the 
atory of the phyric^nomiat 
Zopjnis, (Ofo. Tuac. vi. 37, 
83 ; De Fat. iv. 10 i AleiB. ApA. 
De Fato, vi., Peri. Sat. IV. £4 
Conf . ; Mai. Tyr. sua. 3), who 
declared Socrates to l>e stnpid 
and proSigate, and received 
from him the answer, that by 
nature he had been ao, but had 
been changed by reason. Thia 
account can ha^iy be true. It 
looks as if it had beeu deviaed 



to illostiate the power of reft' 
aon over a defective natural 
dispoaitioti, as illuatrated in 
Plato, Symp. 216, 221, B, If 
the atory was current in the 
time of Aristoxenus, he may 
have nsed it for his pictnre ; 
but it is also posaible that hia 
description produced the story, 
which in this case would have 
an apologetic meaning. The 
name of Zopyrua would lead na 
to think of the Syrian ma^- 
ciao, who, according to Aris- 
totle in IHeg, ii. 46, had 
foretold the violent death of 
Socrates. 

' As may be already seen 
from tie atones reapect&ig the 
bigamy, the gross ignorance, 
the violent temper, and the 
sensual indulgences of " 

' As Hermaan doea, De 
Mag. 30. 

• Though this ia in itaell 
possible, we have no certain 
authority for such an asaertion. 
The anecdote of Zopyrns is, 
aa already remarked, very 
certain, and where ia the t 
rant that Aristozenus followed 
a really credible tradition 
He refers, it ia true, to hi 
father Spintharua, an actual 
acquaintance of f^ocrates. But 
the qoestion arises whether 
thia statement is more trust- 
worthy than the reat. The 
chronology ia againat it, and 
still more so ia the sub- 
atance of what Spinthaiua 
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natural disposition. Our best authorities only know 
. him as the perfect man, to whom they look up with 
respect, and whom they regard as the exemplar of 
hninanity and morality. ' No one,' says Xenopbou, 
' ever heard or saw anything wicked in Socrates ; so 
pious was he tiiat he never did anything without Srst 
consultiog the Goda ; so juat that he never injured 
any one in the least ; so master of himself that he 
never preferred pleasure to goodness ; bo sensible that 
he never erred in his choice between what was better 
and what was worse. In a word, he was of men the 
best and happiest.' ' 

He further represents Socrates as a pattern of 
hardiness, of self-denial, of self-mastery; as a man 



sajfl. It znay also be aaked bioiib end inferences. His 

whether Spintliarus spoke the overdrawn imagination makea 

truth, when he professed to Sooratea aa a boy dissatisfied 

have nitnessed outbursts of with his father's business, and 

anger in Socrates, who must aa a man pass his life in tbe 

then have b«en in the last atreets. In the same waj hs 

feus of his life. Certainly finds that Socistes must have 

ws have no more reasou to been a man without cultui^ 

believe him than his son. because of expressions such bb 

lastlf, Aristoxenus does not that in the Apology, IT, B., or 

confine his remarks to the that in the Spnp. 221, IS. ; 199, 

youth of Socrates, but they A, ; violent in temper, in hi^)- 

are of a most general character, port of which he refers to 

or refer distinctly to his later Symp. 214, D. ; and dissolute 

years, Liinae, 1. c 261, woold becaoseof hissupposedbigamy, 

appear to have hit the truth and the words in X$m,. Mem. i. 

when be makes Aiistoserms 3, 11; ii. 2, 4, and p. 51, 2. 

responsible for all these state- ' Mem. i. I, 11 ; iv. S, II. 

ments. For Aristoxenna ap- R. Lange't objections to the 

pears not only to have carried genuineness of the oonclnding 

bis warfare with the Socratic chapters of the Memorabilia 

Schools against the person of (iv. 8) (De Xenoph. Apol. BerL 

Socrates, but also to have in- 1873) douot appearanJflciently 

dulged in the most capricious strong to preclude their beii^ 

and nnfounded misappreben- cited as an autliority. 
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of piety and love for his country, of unbending 
fidelity to his convictions, ae a sensible and trust- 
worthy adviser both for the bodies and souls of hie 
&ienda ; as an agreeable and affable companion, 
with a happy combination of cheerfulness and 
seriousness ; above all, as an untiring educator of 
character, embracing every opportunity of bringing 
all with whom he came into contact to self-knowledge 
and virtue, and especially opposing the conceit and 
thoughtlessness of youth. 

Plato says the same of him. He too calls Ms 
teacher the best, the most sensible, and the most 
juat man of bis age,' and never tires of praising his 
simplicity, his moderation, his control over the wants 
and desires of the senses ; imbued with the deepest 
religious feeling in all his doings, devoting his whole 
life to the service of the Gods, and dying a martyr's 
death because of hia obedience to the divine voice ; 
and like Xeuophon, he describes this service as the 
exercise of a universal moral influence on others, and 
particularly on youth. In his picture, too, the more 
serious side in the character of Socrates is relieved 
by a real kindn^s, an Athenian polish, a sparkling 
cheerfulness and a pleasing humour. Of his social 
virtues and his political courage Plato speaks in the 
same terms as Xenophon, and adds thereto an ad- 
mirable description of Socrates on military service.* 
Every trait which he mentions adds to the clearness 
of that picture of moral greatness, so wonderful for 

■ See the end of Uie Phiedo. * See paga 66, note 2. 
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Chap, its very origiDality, for the absence of all that is 
_ ^^ . . studied and artificial about it, for it? exclusion of 

self-glorification and afFectatioj,^^ . 

B. Bin Owing to its being a native growth, the Soc^tic 

'^^^n type of virtue bears, throughout, the peculiar impress 
Oreekpe- of the Greek mind. Socrates is not the insipid ideal 
of virtue, which a superficial rationalism would make 
of him, but he is a thorough Greek and Athenian^ 
taken, as it were, from the very marrow of his nation, 
possessed of fiesh and blood, and not merely the uni- 
versal moral standard for all time. His much-lauded 
moderation is free from the ascetic element, which it 
seems always to suggest in modem times. Socrates 
enjoys good company, althoijgb he avoids noisy 
carousals ; ^ and if he does not make the pleasures of 
the senses an object in life, no more does he avoid 
them, when they are offered to him, nay, not even 
when in excess. Thus the call for small cups in 
Xenophon's banquet is not made for fear of indulging 

< Most of the tiaitB and Adnlat. 33, p. TO; Coh. Ira, 4, 

anecdotea recorded by later p. 465 ; Trajiqu. An. 10, p. 171 ; 

writers ate in liarmony with Gamilit. 20 ; Diog. ii. 21, 24, 

this view of SocrateB. Some 27, 30 ; vi. 8 ; OeU. N, A. ii. 1 ; 

of them are certainly fictions. lii. 9, 9; VaL Max, viii. 8; 

Others may be taken from wri- ■jffWmi, V. H. i. 16; ii. 11,13, 

tings of pupils of Socrates, 36; iii. 28; ix. 7,29; zii. 15; 

which have been since lost, or xiii. 27, 32 ; AtA^. iv. 157 c s 

from otiier trustworthy sources, ^ob. Flor. 17, 17 and 22. 

Biey may be found in the fol- £aHl De leg. Qisec. libr. Op. 

lowing places. Oie. Tusc iii. II. 179, a. ThemM. Oral. vii'. 

15, 31; Off. i. 26 and 90; 95, a, Simpl. in Epint. Enchir. 

S^uma, De Const. 18, 5; De c, 20, p. 218. A few osiers 

Ira, i. 15, 3 i iii. 11, 2 ; ii. 7, 1 ; hare been or will be referred 

Tranqu. An. 6, 3 ; 17, 4 ; Epist. to. 

104, 27 ; Flin. H. Nat. vii. IS ; ' Plata, Symp. 220, A. ; cord. 

J*i«*. Educ. PQ. H, p. 10; De 174, A, 
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too largely, but that exhilaration may not be too CHi 

rapid.' Plato describes him as boasting that he can 

equally well take much or little, that he can surpass 
all in drinking, without ever being intoxicated him- 
self,* and represents him at the close of the banquet 
as leaving all his companions under the table, and 
pursuing his daily work, after a night spent over the 
bowl, as if nothing had happened. Moderation here 
appears with him not to consiet in total abstinence 
from pleasure, but in perfect mental freedom, neither 
requiring pleasure, nor being ever overtaken by its 
seductive influence. His abstemiousness in other 
points is also recorded with admiration.' Nimlerous 
pass^es, however, in Xenophon'e ' Memorabilia ' ■* 
prove that his morality was far below our strict 
standard of principles. The Grecian peculiarity of 
affection for boys marks, indeed, his relations to 
youth, but his character is above all suspicion of 
actual vice,* and he treats with irony a supposed 

'_ Sen. Mem. 2, 36: V ** 
^)ur of voiSd /uKpais k6Xi(i iru(- 

(iltiroi iirb toS atroi, fiiditir, 

' Symp. 176, C. ; 320, A.; 
213, B. 

* Sen. Hem. i. 2, 1 ; 3, 11. 
We have alreadf aeen that 
Ariatoxeniu and his followerH 
cannot prove the contrary. 

' i.3,11; ii. 1, 6; 3,4; iii. 
11; iv. 6, 9, Conf. Conv. iv, 
38. 

' The cotemporaries of So- 
elites seem to have found no- 
thing to object to in Soctatic 



aSectioQ. Not only ia there 
no allnaion to it in tie judicial 
charge, but not even in Aris- 
tophanes, who would undoubt- 
edly have magniScd the smal- 
lest suspicion into the gravest 
charge. The other comic poets, 
BGCoiding to AtAea., v. 31t>, 
knew notiing of it. Nor does 
Xenophon deem it necessary 
to refnte this calumny, and 
therefore the well-known story 
of Plato's banquet has for its 
object far more the glorifica- 
tion than the justification of 
hia teacher. On the other 
band, the relations of tSociates 
to Aloibiades, in the verses 
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love-affair of bis ovn.' At the aame time, what 
Greek in the presence of youthiul beauty was proof 
againet a certain element of sesUietlc pleasure, which 
at least was the ground and origin, even though (as in 
his case) an innocent one, of deeper affection ? " The 
odiom excrescences of Greek morality called fortii 
his severest censure ; yet at the same time, accord- 
ing to Xeno|dion,* and Madiinea,* and Flato,^ So> 
crates described bis own relations to his younger 
friends by the name of Eros, or a passionate attach- 
ment grounded on sesthetic attractions. Not other- 
wise may Grecian peculiarities be noticed in bis 
ethical or political views, nor is his theology free 
iirom the trammels of the popular belief. How dee[dy 
these lines had influenced his character may be seen 
not only in bis simple obedience * to the laws of his 
country throughout life, and his genuine respect for 
the state religion,' but fer more also in the trials of 

purporting t« be written by * In hia AlcibUdes be speaks 
Afipasia, which At/ienavt com- of the love of SociBites tor 
mnnirAtes on [he anthority of Aloibiades. See Anitid. Or. 
Herodicus, Lave a very sub- slv, ir*pl ^apunjt, p, 30, 3*. 
picJoQs look, and JirtitUiaa ' Prot, beginning; Bymp. 
Apol. c. 46 mistakenly applies 177, D.; 218, B. ; 2a2, A. j not 
the words 8iiifl>iii|Bi» Toit riovs to mention other exptessions 
to paederastia. In Juvenal for which Plato is answerable. 
(Sat. ii. 10) Sacratici ein<edi • Plate, Apol. 26, E. 
refer to the maimerH of his ' Xeni^hoa, Mem. i, 1, 2, as- 
own time. sules us not only that Socrates 
' X*«, Mem. iv, 1, 2 ; Bymp. took part in the public aacri- 
4, 27; Plato, Symp. 213, C, ; fices.but that hewaafrequently 
Sie, D.; 222, B. ; Charm. IBS, in the habit of sacrificing at 
D. home. In Plato he invokes 

* Xea. Mem. i. 2, 29 ; 3, 8 ; Heliofl, Symp, 220, D. ; and his 
Sym. 8, 19, 32, with which last words, according to the 
Plato agrees. Phsedo, 118, A., were an earnest 

* Rymp. g, 2 and 24 ; Hem. commission to Onto to offer a 
iv. 1, 2. cock to jEscnUpius. Often is 
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hiB last days, when for fear of violating the laws, Chap, 
he scorned the ordinary practices of defence, and . 



after his condemnation refmed to escape from 
prison.' The epitaph which Simonides inscribed on 
the tomb of Leonidas might very well be inscribed 
on that of Socrates : He died to obey the state.* 

Deeply as Socrates is rooted in the national c. Pro- 
character of Greece, there is about him a acme- traittin 
thing decidedly unlike a Greek, presenting a foreign *" ''*^' 
and even almost modem appearance. This it was 
which made him appear to his cotemporaries a 
thoroughly eccentric and singular person. This, 
for a Greek so unintelligible, something, which 
he described by one word as bis singularity,* con- 
sisted, according to Plato's account,* in a want of 
agreement between his outward appearance and his 

belief in oioctes mentioiied, g\)od ia himaelf, and maoh 

whicli he always conacien- harm to hia ftiends and de- 

tiously obeyed (Mem. i. 3,4; pendante. The Apologff apeaks 

Plats, Apol, 21, B.) and the as if entreating the judges 

;ise of which he recommended were unworthy of the speaker 

fo his friends (Xen- Mem. ii. and his country, 

6, 8 ; iv. 7, 10; Anabaa. iii. 1, > Sen. says: TcpatlXvro iiS\Kor 

6). He was himself fully per- toTi riiu>is ImiAmr iroSamr ft 

auaded that he possessed an traparoiiuv Qy, 

oracle in the truest sense, in ' Plato, Hymp. 221, C. : n«A- 

the inward voice of bis Saifi6- Ai itir abp Sy tic ml SaAb ix"' 

nor, and he also believed in SoipciTii iwairtaai ical Bau^riii 

dreams and Bimilai prognasti- . . . . rh Sk ttiiSiri ivBp^^r 

cations. (Plato, Crito, 44, A. ; t/iaar ttrai, latrt tm tdKaiAii 

Phffido, 60, D. ; Apol. 33, C.) n*n' ■r&t yZv irrair, toSto iiav 

' This motive is represented ramhs flni^itroi .... olbt Bi 

by XemipJum (Mem. iv. 4, 4) n^oirt yiyovt rtit iTmrW UrSfu- 

and Plato (Apol. 34, D, ; Ph^do, »oj mi atrit e( A*yoi «frr«u «*!' 

08, C.) as the decisive one, iy^tit ir iCpoi nt Cvaiv, alrt rSr 

although the Crito makes it vvc otTt tHr r«Aai&r. 

appear that a Sight from * Symp. 215, A. ; 221, B, 
Athens would have doae no 
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inward and real nature. In this respect he contrasts 
most strikingly with the mutual int€rpenetration of 
both, which constitutes the usual classic ideal. On 
the one hand we behold in Socrates indifiereiice to 
the outer world, originally foreign to the habits of 
his conntrymen ; on the other hand, a meditative- 
ness unknown before. Owing to the former feature 
there is about him a something prosy and dry, and, 
if the expression may be allowed, philistine-like, 
sharply contrasting with the contained beauty and 
the artistic grace of life in Greece. Owing to the 
latter there is about him something akin to the 
revelation of a higher life, having its seat within, 
in the recesses of the soul, and not fully explained in 
its manifestations, and which even Socrates him- 
self regarded as superhuman. In their account of 
these two peculiarities both Plato and Xenophon 
are agreed. Even from an outward point of view, 
the Silenus-Iike appearance of Socrates, which Plato's 
Aleibiades,' and Xenophon's Socrat^ himself de- 
scribe with so much humour, must rather have con- 
cealed than exposed the presence of genius to the 
eye of a Greek. But more than this, a certain 
amount of intellectual stiffness, and an indifference 
to what is sensibly beautiful, is unmistakeable in his 
speech and behaviour. Take for instance the process 
of catechising given in the ' Memorabilia,' • by which 
a general of cavalry is brought to a knowledge of his 

' Symp. 216; conf. Tlueet. crates a pleasing appearance, 

14, 3, E. buttbis is of course qiiileonie. 

' Symp. 4, 19; 2, 18; I^ete- nable. 

tvt (Diss, iv. 11, IS) gives So- ' iii. S. 
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duties, or the formalilj with which things,' long Chap. 
familiar to his hearera, are proved, or the way in ' 

which the idea of the beautiful is resolved into that v 
of the asefuL* Or hear him, on grounds of expedi- 
ency, advifiing conduct, which to us seems simply 
abominable,^ or in the Phsedrus * refusing to walk 
out because he can learn nothing from trees and the 
country, and taking exception in the Apology* to the 
works of poets and aitists, because they are the re- 
sults of natural genius and inspiration, and not of 
reflection.* Or see him in Xenophon'a Symposium,^ 
despite the universal custom of the ancients,* dancing 
alone at home, in order to gain healthful exercise, 
and justifying his conduct by the strangest of reflec- 
tions ; unable even at table * to forget considerations y 
of utility. Taking these and similar traits into 
account, there appears in him a certain want of 
imagination, a one-sided prominence of the criti- 
cal and intellectual feculties, in short a prosiness 
which clashes with the poetry of Grecian life, and the 

' Symp, iii, 10, 9; iii. 11. M. Orosso, in foro, mihi crede, 

* iii. 8, 4. galtatet; Plvt. De vit. jud. 16, 
■ L 3, 14. 633, also the eipreasionH in 

* 230, D. Xetiophon : 'Opxiisoiuu H| A(o. 

* Thj£ point will be snbae- 'ErruSea Hi iyiKairav ILwarrtt. 
qnantlj disoitased. And when Charmidea fotmd 

* 22, C. Socrates dancing : ih ii4r yt 
' 2, 17. upSroi' iiiwMryriv Koi B«ffn, /J, 

* Compare Menexenos, 236, lidinna, n. t. a. Of the same 
C; 4*x4 nirriii aoi ji St! x»p^- character was his instruction 
ifirdai, 6vrt lAr i^iyo•l iT /u in muaic under Comma, if the 
nKfioii kiroSiyra ipxhfa^tfU, Btory were only true of his 
X«f'"^l"l' ^ i "^ doero pio having received lessona with 
Hut. 6; Nemo fere saltat so- the schoolboys. Plato, En- 
brins, niai forte inaanit ; De thyd. 272, C. 
Offic iii. 19 : Dares banc vim * Xea. Symp. 3, 2. 
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refined taste of an Athenian. Even Plato's Alcibiades* 
allows, that at first eight the discourseB of Socrates 
appear ridiculous and rude, dealing as thny invari- 
ably do with beasts of burden, smiths, tailors, and 
tanners, and apparently saying the same thing in the 
same words. Was not this the very objection raised 
by Xenophoa ? * How strange that plain unadorned 
common sense must have appeared to his cotem- 
poraries carefully avoiding all choice figures, and 
using the simplest and most common expressions. 

This peculiarity was not, however, the result of 
any lack of taste, but of the profound originality of 
)iis ideas, for which customary figures were insufB- 
cient. Yet again, sometimes the soul of the philo- 
sopher, diving into its own recesses, so fer lost 
itself in this labour as to he insensible to extemat 
impressions, and at other times gave utterance to 
enigmatical sayings, which appeared strange to it in 
a wakeful state. Serious and fond of meditation* 
as waa Socrates, it not un&equently happened that 

■ Symp. 321, E. Conf. Eal- iri, (^, f aJHtparti, ktTra rk 

licles in Gorgiaa 490, C: npl atrrii xiytu t iyi, ini\ai nri 

airia \iytit ■« nvri iral WpoDt irmi Him/ira. The like comptaint 

Kal fxvaplu .... i/rtx**' T and the like answer is met 

itl cKvria r* vol ympiat «al ^w- with in Plato't Gorgios, 490, 

■ttipmn Xiyrnr lol tarpabt obtir E. Conf. 497, C. ; •rfuicfi, mot 

rhr \irfov. ' Accordingly in tlie Aristo- 

' Mem. i. 2, 37 : 'O Ji KjhtIm' telian problems, xsx, 1, 9fl3, a, 

iXXi niv Si Tol at i.'wtxf^'i, 'iG, he is reckoned amongst the 

t^, itiiaii, i lAiipaTti, thf melancholy, which is not at 

aKuii^v Kol tAv rimiwvtr ml variance with the gentle firm- 

Twy ^a^iciiiv, mI yip ol/uu at- ness (li iprifo't/uH') which Arit- 

T»i>i iSv nvTOTtTpupBtu tiaSpU' tetU (Khet. ii. 16) assigns (o 

\oiiiJmiit ir}i aov. Again in iv. him. 
4, 6 : jwl 4 lih 'Ixirlcu' Iri yitp 
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deep in thought he remaiDed, for a longer or shorter 
time, indiffereat to the outer world,' and stood there 
as one absent in mind. According to Plato, he once 
remained in this state, standing on the same spot, 
from one day. to the next.* So energetically did he 
struggle with bimaelf to attain an insight into his 
every motive. In doing this, he discoTered a resi- 
duum of feelings and impulses, which he watched 
with conscientious attention without being able to 
explain them from what he knew of his own inner 
life. Hence arose his belief in those divine revela- 
tions, which he thought to enjoy. And not only 
was he generally convinced that he stood and acted 
in the service of God, but be also held that super- 
natural suggestions were communicated to him, not 
only tbrough the medium of public oracles,* but also 
in dreams,* and more particularly by a peculiar kind 
of higher inspiration, which goes by the name of the 
Socratic Saiftopiop.' 

' I^ato, Symp. 17*, D. Vol- stare solitns, etc. PMlop. De 

qiardun, D. Dmnon. d. Boor. an. R. 12, places the ouca- 

25, 63 and Alberti, 8ocr. 146 sion dnhng the battle of 

havB entirely mistaken the DeliTun. 

meaning of the text in anppo- • Conf, p. 78, 7, and 89. 

aing that it attribntes to So- • Conf. p. 60, 3. la the 

crates any ecstatic states, passage here quoted Sonrates 

' Symp. 220, C. The circmn- refers to dreams in which the 

ntances may indeed be regarded deity had commanded him to 

113 a fact ; still we do not know devote himself to his philoeo- 

fromwhatBoorce Plato derived phioa! activity. In the Crito 

lusknowledgeof it,norwhcther 44, A., a dream tells him that 

I the anthority which be follow- his death will follow on the 

ed had not exaggerated the thiid day. 
I time dnring whi^ Socrates * Volqwin-dtat, Das Dtemo- 
I stood there. Favorinns in niom d. Boer, nnd seine Inter- 
l eeO. N. A. ii. 1, makes the one preten. Kiel, 1S62. Baiimgr 
sion into many, and aays Ueber SocrateB' Doimonion 
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Even among the ancients many regarded these 
suggestions as derived from intercourse with a special 
and personally-esiHtiDg geaiua,' of which Socrates 
boasted ; in modem times tbia view was for a long 
time the dominant one.* It was no doubt somewhat 



(Socratiaciie Stndien H., Up- cmtiB, e. 20; Maj-. Tyr. liv. 3; 

ROla UniversiletB A*rakrift, ApHleivt, De Deo Rocratia, the 

1870. NeoplatooiBt s, and the Fathcra, 

' Tbe bill of accusation who, however, are not agreed 

gainst Socrates seems to have whether hia geninB was a jjood 

iinderBtood the Joj^vur in this cne or a bad one. Plntarcb, 

senae, eince it charfics him and after him Apuleios, meB- 

with introdncing trtpa Kounk tion the view that by the Siu- 

tai/iina in the place of the niiiar mnst be understood a 

Gods of the stale ; nor does power of vapie appreheiision, 

EtftSiTi^'ji (Socrat. Stud. n. 1) by means of which he could 

remark malce a^rainst tliis, that f^fss the fatore from pri^iiM- 

MeletuB (in Pl^to Apol. 36, B.) tications or natnral ai^g, 
tlinBexplainedbislanf^Tiafre:^- * Compare Ti«devta)vn, GeisI 

cralesnot only denies the Goda der Bpekolat. Philosophie, ii. 

of Athens bnt all and every 16; Meineri, Ueber den GenioE 

God; the heavenly beinfrs, des Soltr. (Verm. Schriften, 

whose introduction he attri- lii. 1); Oesch. d. Wissensch. 

bnleBtohimDothein^regarded II. 399, 638, 5«Afe, Gesch. d. 

!U Gods, just as at a later time Phil. 371, 388 r X™?. Gesch. d. 

Christians were called &e«ii alten Phil. p. 168, Lamnlx, too 

thongh worahippin? God and (Socrates, Ijeben, 1868, p. 20) 

Christ. Afterwards this view in hia nncritical and luiaatiB- 

appears to have been dropped, factory treatise respecting the 

thanks to the deacriptiona of Siup{viai>,believes ittobeareal 

Xenopbon and Plato, and does revelation of the deity, or ev» 

not lecnr for some time, even a re*l genina, and even Hrf- 

in spnrioos works attribnted to qMordtsn, gathers as tlie con- 

these writers. Even demv, cloaiou of his careful, and in 

Divin. i. S4, 132, does not many respects meritorioua, dis- 

translate tufuSmir by genius, quisition, that a real divine 

but by 'divinum quoddam,' voice warned Socrates. Tbe 

and doubtless Antipater, whose olderliteratuiein^Jaoniu, 118, 

work he was quoting, took it 186, Brualtar, I. 543, which in- 

in the same sense. But in eludes many supporters of the 

Christian times the belief in a. opinion that the genius of 

Renins became universal, be- 3ocra1ea was only his own rea- 

cauae it fell in with the current son. Further particulars in 

belief in diemons. For in- Kr^g, !. c. and Lihit, Dfmon de 

stance, PhO. De Genio So- 8o<snd«B, leS, 
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humiliating in the eyes of lationalising admireTB, 
that a man othenvlBe so sensible as Socrates should 
have allowed himself to be ensnared by such a super- 
stitious delusion. Hence attempts were not wanting 
to excuse him, either on the ground of the universal 
superstition of his age and nation, or else of his 
taring a physical tendency to ^inaticism.' Some 
even went so far as to assert that the so-called 
supernatural revelations were a shrewd invention,* 
or a result of his celebrated irony.* Such a view, 

' The first-named excuse is condition of the br^n dnring 

nDiversal. Marsilius Ficinns rapture a&ecta the nerves of 

(Theol. Platen. liii. 2, p. 287) the abdomen and irritates 

had aasnmed in Socrates, as them. To exercise the intellect 



eostagy, referring their snacep- duces pecnliai 

tibilitj for anpernataral reve- the hypochondriacal.' In the 

btions to their melancholy same strain is Meinert, Verm. 

tempeTament. The personality Schr. iii. 48, Qesch. d. Wis- 

ef the dsmon is not however sensoh. ii. 638. Conf. Schmane, 

ctlled in question by him or by Histcrische Untersuchong' : war 

iis supporters ( Oleariite, 147). Socrates ein Hypochondrist ? 

Modem writers took refuge in quotedby jSTrws, GeHch. d. alten 

the same hypothesis in order Phil. 2 A. p. 163. 
to exphvin in Socrates the pos- ' Pleuin^, Osiris and So- 

libility of a superstitious belief crates, 186, who supposes that 

in a taiii6tiu>t. For instance, Socrates had bribed the Del- 

JWnmann, 'The degree of ex- phic oracle in order to produce 

ertion, which theanalysisof ab- a poUticai ' revolution, and 

sfract conception requires, has, vaunted his intercourse with a 

iu some bodies, the efFect of higher spirit. Chauvin in 

mechanically predisposinj; to Oieariai. 

ecstasy and enthusiasm,' 'So- ' Fragvier, Sur Tironie de 

crates was so cultivated that Kocrate in the M^moires de 

deep thought produced in him I'Acad^ie des Inscriptions, iv. 

a dniness of sense, and came 368, expresses the view that So- 

near to the sweet dreams of orates understood by the lai- 

titeiKmtTucoW ' Those inclined fi^t^ofhis own natural intelli- 

lo ecstasy mistake suddenly gence and power of combi- 

lising thonghte for inspira- nation, which rendered it pos- 

tions.' ' The extraordinary sible for him to make right 
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Chap, however, is hard to reconcile with the tone in which, 
, • on the testimony of both Plato and Xenophoo, So- 
crates speaks of the suggeations of the Saifiwiov, 
or wiUi the value which he attaches to these auggea- 
tions on the most important occasions.' To explain 
the phenomenon by the irritability of a sickly body 
&IIs not far short of deriving it from the fency of a 
monomaniac, and reduces the great reformer of 
philosophy to the ■ level of a madman.* All these 
exfdanationg, however, can now be dispensed with, 

wr^bii Schleiermacher having shown,* with the general ap- 

Ban-atetii' probation of the most competent judges,* that by 

tm iawavd 

""■""■ gaeasea respecting the future ; 1836) has boldly aaaerled, 'que 

Bomawhat ironically he had Soctate *tait un fou ' — a cste- 
represented this as a matter ^ly, in which he places 
of pure instinct, of 6tUt or amongst otters not only Oar- 
0fla laifa, and employed for dan and Swedenborg, bnt 
this purpose iMiiifM* and simi- Lnther, PaacHl, Bonssetin and 
lar expressions. He remarks, others. His chief argument is 
however, that Socrates had no that Soclates not only be- 
thought of a genioB famili- lieved in a real and personal 
aris, taiiiirmr here being used genius, but in his halluQins- 
aa an adjective and not as a tiona believed that he andi- 
Hubstantive. Similarly SolUn, bly heard its voice. Those 
in bis Hifltoire ancieimB, is. 4, who rightly nnderatacd Plato, 
2 ; and BartkiUtay, Voyage dn and can distinguish what is 
jeune AnacharBis, treats the genuine from what is false, 
expressions nsed respecting the will not need a refutation of 
tvi/tiraiv in Plato's Apology aa these untruths. 
piaitanterie, and considers it • Platon't Werke, i. 3, 432. 
an open question whether So- * Braadit, Gesch. d. GtL 
ciatea really believed in hia Bom. Phii ii. a. 60. .Sitter, 
genius. On others sharing the Qesch. d. Phil. ii. 40. Ber- 
view, see TAhU. 1. c. p. 163. matm, Qesch. ti. Sjst. d. Plato 

. ■ Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4. PltOo, i. 236. Sooher, tfber Platon's 
Apol. 31, C, ; 40, A. ; 41, D. Bcbrifteu p.S9. OoKHn in the 

■ Many have spoken of the notes to his tranalation (rf 
superstition and fanaticism of Plato's Apology p. 33B. XiiieAe, 
Socmtesin a more modest way, Forschungen, aS7. , JUbthtf, 
but comparatively recently IS. Conf. Segel, Gesch. d. 
Uhit (Dn Demon de Soorate, Phil. ii. 77. A«t too (Platon^ 
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the haifjavwv in the sense of Socrates, no genius, no 
separate and distinct person, can be understood, but 
only indefinitely some heavenly voice or divine 
revelation. No passage In Plato or Xenophon speaks 
of Socrates holding intercourse with a genius.' We 
only hear of a divine or heavenly sign,' of a voice 
heard by Socrates,* of some supernatural guidance 
by which many warnings were vouchsafed to him.* 
All that these expressions imply is, that Socrates was 
conscious within of divine revelations, but how 
produced and whence coming they say absolutely 
nothing,* nay their very indefiniteness proves clearly 
enough, that neither Socrates nor his pupils bad any 

Leben and Scliriften, p. 4S2), Sauuvlav. Thext. ISl, A.; tI 

nho takes tiuniviar for a sub- ji.-ifv6iuvit >u» IwfidriDv. — En. 

stantive meaning the deity, thyphro 3, B. ; Jri JJ) ah rh tai- 

does not see therein a genius fiitnoii f^t <iat>r$ ixivrort yty- 

but ontf a 0«un'. rtcteu. — Xen. Men), i. I, 1: ri 

' The passage Mem, i. i. li ; Jaifidviiir f^ irii/uilHir. It. 8, 6. : 

trim al tttol tifiniTir, linitB aal ^vovri^di) ri tai/iieior. Bymp. 

*pj wlianir avroiit vuii0i>i^,O!is, 8, 6. Even the apnrions writ- 

provefl nothing, as iru/i^oiiXoiii inga, Xenophon's Apology and 

is used as a metonym for a^/i.- Plato's Alcibiadea do not go 

A»Aii. fortheij and the Theagee. 

' Plato, Phiedr. 242, B. : ri 128, D., with all ita romance 

taiiiiruni rt Kol rh ttaSbi iTriiu'i6v respecting tlia prophecies of 

)>« ylyytviai iyirvro. Hid Tipa tlie tai/iiniii', expreeaea itself 

^rijj ISa^a aCroDt iicaurai. Kep. throoghout indefinitely, nor 

IV. 496, C. : T^ diun6yuiif inifitTor, need tlie ^v^ toG Stuftjiyiau p, 

Eiithj. 272, B. : iyiimo rh ti»- 128, E. be taken for a person. 

th miiitTor, ri Siuiiii'iiir, Apol. TheBpnriouKaeasoftheTheages. 

60; Ti to! fltoi/ miiitior — rh notwithstanding Botiber'a de- 

•laBkt rti/uum. Ibid. 11, D. c. fence needs no farther proof, 

'i BTlMlor. especially after being exhans- 

' Plate, Apol. 31, D. : iftol Si lively shown by Sgrmatin, p. 

tdvt' Irrlr ix waMii ipiinttay, 127. 

^•a-i Til yiyvofUrt. A'm. Apol. * Donbtless Socrates regarded 

. 12 ; il»i; fvrfi. God or Uie deity as its nltimate 

' I^tita, I.e.: Sti imi ttiir ti source. But he ezpre) 

"l toiiUiior yiynrai. Also 10, opinion an to whether i' 

A. : i ilaSuli fun itarruiii ^ Tsi herefrom. 
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Chap, very clear notion on the subject.' These revelations, 
'_ moreover, always refer to particular actions,' and 

' It is much the same thing oCri ifudfri »«flw ori.o«.» ^kbt.- 

whether rh lai^nor be taken Atil -rb mS Btoi nuami, ittt 

for a substantive or an adjec- iitixm irifiaaot irraiMi M ri 

tive. The probable riglita of Sacairrlipuiy, ofc' ir t# X*)f 

the case are, as Xriteia, Forsch. oitaiui itiWarri ti fptlr ■ aim 

2aa remarltB, that Xenophon <» IXAmt XiTAit iroAAox»S W I" 

usea it as a aabi^taiitive ~ ri i'^'X' ^ryrra furoiii. (4) 

(•wv or i Biit, whereas Plato Plato, Theiet. 161, A. : if sncli 

uses it as an adjective, ex- aa have withdrawn from my 

plaining- it hb Jol^rior itvuTDr, society, again return, Irit" 

and says Su^iImJv fui 7l7>*Tai. ^v tA ftfiiiiftir nm Soi/iJrw 

Ihe giammar will admit of iwoiarKiii ^urtivtu, ifloH li ^. 

BiHier. Cent. ^rii*. Rhet. ii. 23, Add to these cases a. few otheis 

1398 a, IS. Wlien, therefore, in which Socrates himself more 

Alt cites Xenophon against or less jokes about the 8bi/iJbw, 

Plato's explanatiun of Sm/iJrHi which deserve to be mentioned 

as Joi/uivia rp^rurra, he probably because it there appears in the 

commits a /itnijSami tit S\Ao same character as elsewhere. 

y4ni. The very diiference be- (6) Xen. Hymp. 8, 6, where 

tween Xenophon and Plato Antislhenes thitivra in Socrates 

prove* how looaely Socrates teeth : totJ fiir ri l(cufiiii»» 

spoke of the Sai/iii'iar. rpo^wrifdHtiat aliSia^iyji im T«f) 

* This applies to all the in- I'IUadu tou ipiiiitrai. (6) i^ate 

stances of itn intervention Pheedr. 242, B., when KocTates 

mentioned by Plato and Xeno- wished to depart ; rb laiiiinir 

l^on. The; arc the following : ti ical luatbs atiiifi6r /ut ylyftsi'' 

(1) Xrwi. Mem. iv. 8, 6, where tydmo itl U /u iwlrx" * l* 
Socrates, when urged to pre- i/'KKu spdrrtir tai rm ^"Af 
pare a defence, replies : lM<^ llh(a aMBtr iico5<rai, 1i /u 'i* 
H) tIu' A(ii,f|h| /Mv Arixii|»iWTat, if iwltyai rpir hy i^offiimilif i, 
^pcrrlmu t^i irpit Tofct (uaurrlt &s ti ii^afmiKiTa »ii ri 9At. 
iwii\tiylai tiwarrMiiritai^iriBr. (7) Ibid. Euthyd. 27a, B. ; » 

(2) Piaio Apol. 31, D. : Why Socrates was about to leave 
did not Socrates busy himself the Lyceiun, iy4r*Tii ri tWti 
with political matters? The ■ntfuiDv tA toifiJi'ioi', he therefore 
taifiirmr was the reason : toSt' sat down again, and soon after 
Imr S full /hutioStcu Ti roXi- Euthydemus and Dionysodorns 
Tuti rpdrrtir. (3) Ibid, (after really Came in. In all the» 
his condemnation) : a singular cases the Stuiiiriar appeals to 
occurrence took place, ii -yip have been an inward voice de- 
tluiiili lioi narracii ii .rov laifUiyioii terring the philosopher from* 
if nir Tf rpiirBni Xpirtf »iut1 partionlar action. Even tlie 
■win nm^ &•! ^> kb! iri,vv Art more general statement Ib^t 
fffunpoii inrriBaiiiini, rf ti liiK- the taiiiinm always made its 
Asifu ^j) JpdiitirfNiftirnrI It. . . . warnings heard whenever So- 
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according to Plato assume tlie form of prohibitions. 
Sometimes the Sai/tocwc stops Mm from saying or 
doing something.' It only indirectly points out 
what should be done, by approving what it does not 
forbid. In a similar way it indirectly enables 
^Socrates to advise his friends by not hindering 
him from approving their schemes, either by word 
or by silence.' The subjects respecting which the 

cnttes thought of a political nov only have reference Ui par- 
career, falU in with tiia con- tionlar future actionfl (notonly 
ception of it. In a Bimilar of Socrates, but of otliers), from 
sense tJie passage in the He- which it dissuades. The two 
public vi. 496, D. should be latter authorities are, however, 
understood, when 8ocrat«B re- worthless, 
nutrka that meat of those who ' ApoL 31, D. : tri iioi ht^r 
had the capacity for philosophy ti jnl Siuiiiyuir ylTrtTiu . . .- . 
were diverted therefrom by titai Ji roOr' iarlr in-wmSht lotJ- 
otliei interests, unless peculiar luvor fiarii tu iiytayiArti, tr Srnr 
drcnmstanceB kept them, such -firretiu. iit ktirrfi^tt la tbiStsii 
as sickness, which was a hin- % in liiKtjt tpilrTtiy, rparpini 
drance to political life. rb W offirirr*, PhEedr. 2*3, C, 
V ftnirtpoi' uiK iiiov \iyfir rh ' From the Platonic state- 
im/iiiruir •rafntoy )) yitp rai Tivi menla respecting tlie Saiiiimf 
lAA» ij oMtcl Tiic tiLTrpoaBtr which have just been given, 
t^otf. The heavenly sign Xetiophon'a statements difier, 
keeps Socrat«s true to his making it not only restimning 
philosophical calling, by op- but preventing, and not only 
posing him whenever he con- having reference to the actions 
lemplatea taking up anything of Socratesbutto thoseoEother 
else, as for instance, politics, people. Mem. i. 1, 4(Apol. 13): 
Consequently, not even this tJ ihp tai/idviar (<fri vnniaiiitir, 
passage compels us to give kbI ntAoli t&v juviirTwv trpoini- 
another meaning to its utter- 7ip™t ri fiJr «ok7», rtl W /il) 
ancea than they bear according T0i*7f, us tov HaifiovioM wpo*rtfiiai- 
to Plato's express words, as roi-roi ' loil tbis ukr wtiBo/ilnm 
conveying a judgment respect- afir^ irayiiptpt, tdu J* M ■iift»- 
iog the admissibility of a /timi ^cr^^At. Und. iv. 3, 13 : 
definite action, either contem- aol f f^ (Buthydemns), £ 
plated or commenced by Mo- StiKparts, tolKoair tri ^xKinirtpov 
crates. Even at the commence- 4 toTi fiAAoit xp^o^ai (acol 0(01) 
inent of the spurious 'Alci- rfyt lafii iitpwriiiaiiai iiri trov 
blades,' this is all that is dis- wpotnuiairooiri a<u i rt vah wottiv 
oussediandintheTheages. 128, KoU*.i Still both . 
^■i (he prophecies of the loiful- may be harmonised 
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I'.uAfi heavenly voice makes itself heard are in point of value 
_^ . . and cIiAni(4er very different. Besides a concern of 
SQch deep personal interest to Socrates as his judicial 
Gondenmation, besides a question having such a fax- 
reaching influence on his whole activity as that 
whether he should take part in public life or not, it 
expresses itself on occasions quite unimportant.' It 
is in iact a voice so fiimiliar to Socrates and his 
finendsj* tliat whilst r^arded as a something enigma- 
tical, mysterious, and unknown before, affording, too, 
a special proof of divine providence, it can neverthe- 
less be discussed without awe and mystery in ea^ 
and even in flippant language. The fects of the 
phenomenon resolve themselves into tbia, that not 
un&equently Socrates was kept back by a dim feeling 
l>ased on no conscious consideration, in which he 
discerned a heavenly sign and a divine hint, from 
carrying out some thought or intention. Were he 
naked why this sign had been vouchsafed to him, 
from his point of view the reply would be, because 
that from which it deterred him would be harmful to 
himself or others.' In order, therefore, to justify 

text. Bvident]; Plato is moie before all things at proving 

accaRit«. Hia language ia far Socmteb' divination to be tlie 

more deBnite than that of same as other dirinatioiis, ai>d 

Senophon, aod is throoghont so defending his teacher from the 

consistent, witness the varioos chargie of i«ligiaae innovatiim. 

cases mentioned in the previoiiB As to the special pecnliaritj of 

note. Xenophon,as ia hiswont, the Socratic ta^Unw and its 

confined himself to what caoght inner processes, we can look to 

the e;e, t<i the fact that tlie Pl»to for better information. 

iaiiiirar enabled Sociates to ' Mini iti rfUi^au. See p. 

jndge of actions whose oonse- 86, 2. 

qnences were oncertAin, all the * wirr *nv4. Ibid. 

more bo because he aimed * It will be sabseqnently 
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the utterances of the halfioviov, and to give its 
raiaon d'Ure, he attempted to prove that the actions 
which it approved or occasioaed were the most 
beneficial and advantageous.' The Baifiovtov appeared 
therefore to him as an internal revelation from 
heaven respecting the result of his actions, in a word 
as an internal oracle. As such it is expressl; 
included, both by Xenophon " and Plato,^ under the 
general conception of divination, and placed on a par 
with divination by sacrifice and the flight of birds. 
Of it is therefore true what Xenophon's Socrates 
remarks respecting all divination, that it may only 
be resorted to for cases which man cannot discover 
himself by reflection.* 

shown that Socrates was, on ' Xen. Mem. i. 1,3; iv.3,12; 

the one hand thoroughly con- i. i, 14. Conf. ApoL 12. 

vincedof the care of Ood for ■ Apol. 40, A. ; Fhied. 242, C; 

man down to the smaUeBt Euthyphro, 3, B. 

matters, and on the other ' Xen. Hem. i. 1 , 6 : ri fir 

hand was aocostomed to esti- &rayKaiairw,0oi\tutKi>iirpiintiy 

mate the value of evarj action iii Mf^-iC" tpan' &r wpaxfltiraf 

by its consequences. It fol- »(pl 8J r&r i!<A«i Birwi ir kw»- 

lowed herefrom that to Ms Maorro luoTtaao/itton (nfinf 

mind the only gromid on which it itoitit^ For this reason, 

Ood conld forbid an action therefore, divination was re- 

iTas becaose of its iU-conse- qnired: T«KTovi«iu ittr vitp 4 

qnencea. x"^'"^"^!" 4 yfyiKbr 4 iyipii- 

' See Xea. Hem. iv, 8, 5, mv ipx'"^*' fl Tfi* toioutuik Ipyut 

where Socrates observes that i^rrwnuciriitjr/iirtiKbrlioiKora- 

the Scujtrfj'm' forbad him topre- iiucir )J orponr/uiit- ytWrtai, 

pare a defence, and then pro- iniiTa tiI rwavra ia9iiiuiira icai 

coeds l« discuss the reasons ii^piiirau yfdi)i.-j) tlpfria 4yiiuCt 

why the deity found an inno- (Ikii - Tit Si /ityima rar iv roi- 

cent death better for him than tow Ifrig rol/i ffolis laimiTi koth- 

a longer life. In Platu, Apol. KtlntoBai Sv obBkv i^Ajiv tinu 

40, 3, be concludes, ^om the toii (b^fxisai). The greatest 

silence of the taii/Anor daring things, however, as ia imme* 

his defence, that the condenma- diately explained, are the con- 

tion to which it led would be sequences of actions, the ques- 

foT him a benefit. tlou whether they are useful 
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Chap. Herewith the whole field of philosophical inquiiy 

. _1 is excluded firom the province of the hatfufvtov. This 

(t) Limi. field Socrates, more than any one of his predecessors, 
apptii<a- jclaimed for intelligent knowledge and a thorough 
'"'"' understanding. As a matter of fact, no instance 

occurs of a scientific principle or a general moral law 
being referred to the Soi/iwioi/. Nor must the sage's 
conviction of bis own higher mission be confounded 
with his belief in the heavenly sign, nor the deity by 
whom he considered himself commissioned t.> sift 
men be identified with the hatnoviov.^ The fact 
that Socrates thought to hear the heavenly voice 
from the time when he was a boy, ought to be 
sufiSeient evidence to warn f^ainat such an error ; " 
for at that time he cannot possibly have had any 
thought of a philosophic calling. That voice, more- 
over, according to Plato, always deterring, never 
prompting,^ cannot have been the source of the 
positive command of the deity to which Socrates 

or detrimental to the doer. Ipina ylfvawTa). 

Accordingly Sociates observea ' This was often done in 

ttiat it is madneas to think to former times ; for iustanca by 

be able to dispense with divi- Xeinert, Yerm. Schiift. ill. H, 

nation, and to do everything and still more so by LiUU, I. c 

by means of one's own intelli- p. 113, who sees in the 9Ai 

gence (and as he afterwards from whom Socrates derived 

adds, iStnicra tdiiiv) ; tiufuvar his vocation a pitraf of tiia 

I) Toil /uuTiua^^rsui, & Tori belief in a genins. The same 

ii4p^nii ISuKay of 0(al /luSotKri mistake is committed by Vot- 

Sauipiruy, examples of which qiutrdiea, 1. c. p. 9, 12, against 

are then given. Conf. iv. 3, 12, whose view see AliHrti, Socr. 

where /uurutji, and alau the 66. 

^ocratic /uuriici), is said to ' iK irniiSi. See above p. 

refer to oonseqnences (ri avii.- 87, 1. 

^payn, ri i,■•oB^ai^lMva,'), and * See p, 87, 3. 
the appropriate means (^ iy 
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referred his activity as a teacher.' Nor ia it ever 
deduced therefrom, either by XeDophou or by Plato. 
Socrates indeed says that the deity had given him the 
task of sifting men, that the deity had forced him to 
this line of life ; ° but he never says that he bad 
received this commisBion from the haifioviov? To 
this he is only indebted for peculiar assistance in his 
philosophic calling, which consists more particularly 
in its dissuading him from proving faithless to his 
calling by meddling with politics.^ 

Lastly, the Zaifiovtov has been often regarded ae 
the voice of conscience,' hut this view is at once too 
wide and too narrow. Understanding by conscience 
the moral consciousnesB in general, and more particu- 
larly the moral sense as iar as this finds expression 
in the moral estimate of our every action, its moni- 
tions are not confined to future things as are the 
monitions of the Socratic ZatijUiviov. Nay, more, 
it more frequently makes itself felt in the first 
place by the approval or disapproval following upon 

' See p. 60, 2; 82, 1. Grieoh. Phil, i, 213 ia a modi- 
* Plato, Apol. 33, B. ; 28, D. ; fioation of the above). Jli-eitex- 
33, C. ; Thetet. 160, C. back, Zeitsehrift fijr daa Gym- 
' It is not true, as Vol- naaialweBen, 1863, p. 499 1 
guardiea, L c B,, says, that Botteker, Arist. 266. Riblnng, 
in Plato, Apol. 31, D., Bocrates too, 1. c 2T, defends this view, 
mentions the taii>inor as tlie observing, however, tliat the 
Hist and ezolusive olrioi' of his taiii6niiy (1) onl; manifests 
mode of life. He there only itself as conscientia antecedens 
Btttibutes to the tatjiimir his and concomitana, not sa con- 
abstinence from politics, not scientia snbaequeDS ; and (2) 
his attention to philosophy. that its meaning is not ex- 
' ijeep. 66, 2. hausted with the conception of 
' Sta^m; Biogr. Univets. T, conscience, but that it figures 
slii, Socrate, p. 531 ; Brandit, ea ' practical moral tact in re- 
Gesdi. d. Qriech. Bom. Fhil. spect of personal relations and 
ii. a, 60 (Glesch. d. Entwick. d. particular actions.' 
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actions. Again, conscience exclusiyely refers to 
the moral value or vorthleasneBg of an actioD, 
whereas the heavenly sign in Socrates always bears 
reference to the consequences of actions. Therein 
Plato, no less than Xenophon, sees a peculiar kind 
of prophecy. Allowing that Socrates was occasion- 
ally mistaken as to the character of the feelings and 
impulses which appeared to him revelations, that 
now and then he was of opinion that the deity had 
forbidden him something for the sake of its preju- 
dicial consequences when the really forbidding power 
was his moral sense, yet the same cannot be said of 
all the utterances of the Saifiovtav. Doubtless in 
deterring him from taking up politics, the real 
motive lay in the feeling that a political career was 
incompatible with his conviction of an important 
higher calling, to which he had devoted his life. It 
may, therefore, he said that in this case a scruple of 
conscience had assumed the form of a heavenly voice. 
But in forbidding to prepare a speech for judicial 
defence, this explanation will no longer apply. Here 
the only explanation which can be given of the 
heavenly voice, is that such a taking in hand of his 
own personal interests did not commend itself to the 
sage's line of thought, and that it appeared imworthy 
of him to defend himself otherwise than by a plain 
statement of the truth requiring no preparation.^ 

' Votgimrdien 1. c. confoaiids Apol. 17, A., aa meaning; that it 

two things in explaining the waa not a question at a simplo 

piohibilion, mentioned by X«n. defence, but of a defence in 

Mem, iv. 8, 4, to prepare a, the usual legal style with all 

defence in the sense of Plata, the tricks antl n 
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All this, however, has little to do with judgments Chap. 
respecting what is morally admiseible or not, and ' 

has much to do with the questions aa to what is 
suited or unsuited to the individual character of the 
philosopher. Still lees can the decision respecting 
the receiving back pupils ' who have once deserted 
him, be referred to conscience. The question here 
really was as to the capacity of the respective persons 
to profit by Ms instructions. It involved, therefore, 
a criticism of character. The jokes, too, which 
Socrates and his Iriends permitted themselves as to 
the ^ifMVMv* were wholly out of place, if the 
Zai.ft6vtov were conscience. As far as they are founded 
on fact, thej afibrd a proof that the Saiftovtov must 
be distingnished from moral sense or conscience; 
and it is quite in harmony herewith to hear Socrates 
say,^ that the heavenly voice often made itself heard 
on quite unimportant occasions. Bemembering fur- 
ther that Socrates was more than anyone else, perhaps, 
bent OQ referring actions to clear conceptions, and 
accordingly excluded from the field of prophecy, and 
therefore from the province of the Ba/Mviovt every- 

an orator. In Xenophon's ao- very mnch worth; of himself, 

count there is not a word of But as O-on in Eos. i. 17C 

this. Had this been Mb mean- observes ; what idea most we 

ii^, it mnst somehow have form to ourselves of Socrates, 

been indicated in the sequel ; if he required the assistance of 

It would have been said that the t«fiJi>iov to Iceep him baok 

the SoiM^wr kept him from de- from that which he clearly 

fending himself, because a de- saw to be inoompatible with 

fence in keeping with bis pria- his priudpl^I 

dples would bavebeen useless ; ■ See above p. S6, 2, No. 4. 

it is by no means a matter of < Ibid. No. 6, 7. 

couise thai he would not have ' Ibid. No. 3. 
been aMe to get up a speech 
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Chap, thing that might be known by personal reflection,' 

'_ we shall see how little right we have to underetaTid 

the Batfiaviov as ha^'ing principally or wholly to do 
with the moral value of an action. 
<ri) l^il'- The lieavealy voice appears rather to be the 
erpiana- general form, which a vivid, but in its origin unex- 
«««<)/■ the piQjgji sense of the propriety of a particular action 
assumed for the personal consciousness of Socrates.'' 
The actions to which this sense referred could, as we 
have seen, be most varied in content and importance. 
Quite as varied must the inward processes and 
motives have been out of which it grew. It 
might be some conscientious scruple pressing on the 
sense of the sage without hia being fully conscious 
thereof. It might be some apprehension of the 
consequences of a step, such as sometimes rises as a 
flrst impression with all decidedness in the experi- 
enced observer of men and of circumstances, before it 
is even possible for him to account to himself for the 
reasons of his misgiving. It might be that an action 
in iteelf neither immoral nor inappropriate, jarred 
on Socrates' feelings, as not being in harmony with 
his peculiar mode of being and conduct. It might 
be that on unimportant occasions all those unaccount^ 
able influences and impulses came into play, which 
contribute so much to our mental attitude and de- 

' See p. 80, 4, of which he had discovered. 

' The last remark follows Nor does it. conflict herewitli, 

not only fmm what has been that after 1he lieavenly voice 

stated, p. Ril, i, bnt it is also has made itself heard, lieafter- 

inconceivable that Socrates wards considers what can have 

could have referred t« a higher led the Qods to thus reveal 

inspitaticmimpnlBes the sources their will. 
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cisioDs ; all the more bo in proportion aa the object 
it«elf affords less definite groimda for decision. In 
this respect the Zatft6viov has been rightly called ' the 
inner voice of individual tact,' ' understanding by tact 
a general sense of propriety in word and action as 
ezempliSed in the most varied relations of life in 
small things as well as in great.* This sense Soc- 
rates early noticed in himself as unusually strong,' 
and Bubsequently by his peculiarly keen and unwearied 
observation of himself and other men he developed 
it to such a pitch of accuracy, that it was seldom 
or as he believed never at fault. Its psychologi- 
cal origin was, however, concealed from his own 
consciousness. It assumed for him trom the begin- 
ning the appearance of a foreign inSuence, a higher 
revelation, an oracle.* 

Herein is seen the strength of the hold which 
the beliefs of his countrymen had over Socrates ; ' 

I Hermann, Flatonismus i. The genins of Socrates is not 

SSfi : similarly Eniche, Foe- Hocrales himself. . . . but an 

schiu^. i. 231. oiacle, which, however, is not 

' Theobjectionshereto raised external, bnt suhjeotive, his 
by Volgvardten, pp. 56, 63, and oracle. It bore the form of 
Alberti, Socr. 68, are partly knowledge, which was, how- 
answered by the arstument ever, connected with a certain 
which has preceded. Besides, unconecionaness. 
they have more reference to ' Krische 1. c. : What is not. 
words than to things. So far in our power, what our nature 
as this is the case, there is no cannot, bear, and what is not 
use in disputing. By tact we natDralty fonnd in our im- 
understand not only social bat poises or oar refleotions, is 
moral tact, not only acquired involuntary, or according to 
bnt natural tact, and this word the notion of the ancients, 
seeins very appropriate to ei- heavenly : to this category be- 
preas tbe sense which Socrates long enUinsiasm and prophecy, 
descrit>ed as the Saiitimof. the violent throb of desire, the 

■ See p. 8S, 3. miglity force of feelings. 

• .a^eAOe8cb.d.Pbi1.1i.77: 
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herewith, too, are exposed to view the limits of his 
self-knowledge. Feelings whose origin he has not 
discovered are seen to eiercise over him an irresistible- 
power. On the other hand, the Baifioviov when it doe» 
speak, takes the place of the usual idgns and por- 
tents. Hegel ' not without reason sees herein a proof 
that the determining motivee of action, which in the 
case of the Greek oracles were things purely exter- 
nal, have come to be sought in man himself. To 
misgivings incapable of being resolved into clear 
conceptions, a hi^ importance was here attached ; 
in them a very revelation of deity was seen, proving 
most clearly that the human mind, in a way hitherto 
foreign to Greeks, had come to occupy itself with 
itself, and carefully to observe what transpired within. 
The power which these feelings early exercised over 
Socrates, the devotion with which he even then 
listened for the voice within, affords an insight into 
the depths of his emotional nature. In the boy we 
see the embryo of the man, for whom self-knowledge- 
was the most pressing business of life, for whom un- 
tiring observation of his moral and mental con- 
ditions, analysis of notions and actions, reasoning as 
to their character and testing of their value were 
primary necessities.^ 

The same tone of mind also shows itself in other 
peculiarities of Socrates, to his contemporaries appear- 
ing BO strange. At times he was seen lost in thought, 
so as to be unconscious of what transpired arouni} ' 
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him ; at times going on hia way regardless of the 
habits of his felloira ; his whole appearance displajing 
a for-reaching indifference to external things, a one- 
aided preference of the useful to the beautiful. What 
do all these traits show if not the importance which 
he attached to the study of self, to the solitary work 
of thought, to a &ee determination of self indepen- 
dent of foreign judgments? Remarkable as it may 
seem to find the dryness of the man of intellect and 
the enthusiasm of the man of feeling united in one 
and the same person, both features may be referred 
to' a common source. 'VPhat distinguishes Socrates 
in his general conduct from his fellow-citizens was 
this power of inward concentration. This struck his 
cotemporaries as being so foreign an element, and 
thereby an irr^iarable breach was made in the artistic 
unity of Greek life. 

What the general importance of this peculiarity 
may be, and what traces it has left in history, are 
qiiestions to answer which we must enquire into the 
Socratic philosophy. 
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THE BOiniCIiS AND CHABAC TEBISTIC8 OF THE PHILOSOFHT 
or SOCBATES. 

Chap. To give an accurate account of the philosophy of 

' Socrates ia a work of eonae difficulty, owing to the well- 

A. Xeiwt- tnown divergence of the earliest accounts. Socrates 

Plato. committed nothing to writing himself; ' of the works 

of bis pupils, in which he is introduced as speaking, 

only those of Xenophon and Plato are preserved.' 

llieee are, however, so little alike, that we gather 

from the one quite a different view of the teaching 

of Socrates to what the other gives us. Among 

early historians of philosophy it vns the ^ishion to 

construct a picture of the Athenian sage, without 

principles and criticism, indiscriminately from the 

writings of Xenophon and Plato, no less than from 

' The nnimpoTtiuit poetical thin^ to writing is clear from 
attempts of bis last dA^B (Pluto, the silence of Xenophon, Plato, 
Phasdo, 60, C.) can liardly be and all antiquity, not to men- 
counted as writings, even if they tion the positive teatimany of 
were extant. They appear, (S<t. de Orat. iii. 16, 60; 2Miy. 
however, to have been very soon i. 16; Plitt, De Ales. Virt, i. 
lost. The Psean at least, 4. A concloaive diacosaion on 
which TKgmitt. (Or. ii. 27, c) this point in refatation of tha 
considers genajne, was rejected views of Leo Allatins is trfven 
by the ancient critics, accord- by Olearius in SlatU. Hist. 
ing to ^*ig. ii. 12. The Phil. 19S. 

sporionsnesB of the Socratic * For instance, those of JE»- 

letters is beyond question, and chines, Antisthenes, Phtedo. 
that Socrates oenmitted no- 
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later, aad for the most part indifferent, authorities. Chap. 
Since the time of Brucker, however, Xenophon came " 

to be regarded as the only authority to be perfectly 
trusted for the philosophy of Socrates ; to all others, 
Plato included, at most only a supplementary value 
was allowed. Quite recently, however, Schleierma- 
«her has lodged a protest against this preference of 
Xenophon.' Xenopbon, he argues, not being a phi- 
losopher himself, was scarcely capable of under- 
standing a philosopher like Socrates. The object, 
moreover, of tiie Memorabilia was a limited one, to 
defend his teacher from definite charges. We are 
therefore justified in assuming k priori that there 
was more in Socrates than Xenophon describes. 
Indeed, there must have been more, or he could not 
have played the part he did in the history of pMlo- 
Bophy, nor have exei-ted bo marvellous a power of 
attraction on the most intellectual and cultivated , 
men of his time. The character, too, which Plato 
gives him would otherwise have too flatly contradicted 
the picture of him present to the mind of his reader. 
Besides, Xenophon'e dialogues create the impression 
that philosophic matter baa, with detriment to its 
meaning, been put into the unphilosophic language 
of every-day life ; and that there are gaps left, to 
supply which we are obliged to go to Plato. Not that 
we can go so for aa Meiners," and say that only those 

' On the philosophical merits p. 60, Conf. Gesch. d. Pliil. 
o Socrates, SehUiermachffr, p. 81. 

Wette, iii. 2, 293, tirat printed = Geschichte der WiBsen- 
in Abhaodlimgen dcr Berliner schoften in Grlechenland und 
AcBdemie, Pbilos. Kl. 1813, ' Ron, ii. 120. 
nZ 
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ckat. parts of the dia](^;rueg of Plato can be considered his- 

, .- torical, which are either to be found in Xenopbon, or 

immediately follow from what Xenophon says, or which 
are opposed to Plato's own views. This hypotberas 
would only give na the Socrates of Xenopbon slightly 
modified, whilst the deeper spring of Socratic thought 
would still be wanting. The only safe course to 
pursue is that adopted by Schleiermacher — to ask. 
What Tnajf Socrates have been, in addition to what 
Xenophon reports, without gainsaying the character 
and maxims which Xenopbon distinctly assigns ti> 
bim ? and what must he have been to call for and 
to justify such a description as is given of bim in the 
dialc^es of Plato? Scbleiermacher's estimate of 
Xenophon ' has been since adopted by several other 
writers ; and even previously to Schleiermadter, 
Dissen * had declared that he could only see in the 
pf^es of Xenopbon a description of the outwant 
appearance of Socrates. The like approval has been 
bestowed on Scbleiermacher's canon for finding out 

' ^Tutufu, in Rhein. Mas. voD has himself fuled U) observe 

JVwhihr vad Brandit, i. b. 122. in uBing the Pbi^o (see above, 

Conf. Gesch. d.Gr.-Rom.Philos. p. B9). In respect of the perscai- 

ii.a.20; RiHer, Gesch. d, Phil, ality of Socrates rather than hiff 

ii. 44; BibUng, Ueber d. Ver- teaching. Van Heuide (taarac- 

haltniss zwisc^en den Xeno- teriemi principom pbilosopho- 

phont. und den Platon. Be- rnm vetenun, p. 54) gives ■ 

ricbten fiber Socrates. Upsala preference to Plato's picture 

TIniversitets irakrift, 1870> as Iwing tmer to life than 

spedallj p. I, 126. Alborti, Xenophon's Apolopy- 
too (Socrates, 5), takes in the * De philosophia montli in 

main the aide of Schleiei- Xenophontia de 8ocrat« odb- 

macber, whilst allowing tJiat mentariis tiadita, p. 28 (in 

Plato's accomit can only be i>M«ea'«Kleinerengohiiften,p. 

used for history with extreme 87). 
caution — a cantion which he 
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fthe leal Socratee; only to aapplenient it has the 
remark been made,' that the language used by 
Aristotle reepecting the teaching of Socrates may be 
also employed to determine its outside aspect. On 
the other hand, Xenophon's authority has been 
warmly supported by several critics.* 

In deciding between these two views, a difficulty, 
however, presents itself. The authority of the one or 
the other of our accounts can only be ascertained by 
A reference to the true historical picture of Socrates, 
and the true historical picture can only be known 
from these conflicting accounts. This difficulty 
would be insurmountable, if the two narratives had 
the same claim to be considered historical in points 
which they state varyingly. Indeed, Aristotle's 
scanty notices respecting the Socratic philosophy 
would have been insufficient to settle the question, 
«ven on the assumption that he had other sources of 
information at command beside the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato- —an assumption for which there 
is not the least evidence. But if one thing is clearer 
than another, it is this, — that Plato only claims to be 
true to facts in those descriptions in which he agrees 
with Xenophon, as for instance, in tiie Apology and 
the Symposium. On other points no one could well 
assert that he wished all to be taken as historical 

' By Prandu, 1. c 22, Coiif. Friei, Gesch. d. 

> Affel Qeacb. d. Phil. il. Phil. i. 259. Far fuithei lite- 

49; J£iifMA«r,ATiBtopliane8 and ratiure od tbia point consult 

teinZeitaXttttp. iS3 ; Hernuntn, Humdail, De philosopbia mo- 

Gesoh. nnd 8;8t. dei PlatoniB- i:aliSocnLti8(Heidelbei%,lS63), 

IDQB, i. 2*9 ; LaMala, La dot- p. 7, and Mbbing, I, c. 
trina di Socrate (Napoli, 1871), 
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which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. Of Xeno- 
phoQ, OD the contrary, it may be granted that> 
whether from hia deficiency in philosophic sense, or 
from his exclusively practical tastes, not imfrequently 
the scientific meaning and the inner connection of 
the principles of Socrates escape his notice. Mor 
must we ever forget that the Memorabilia are prima- 
rily intended to be a defence of his teacher against 
the charges brought against him, which charges were 
the cause of his condemnation, and passed current 
years after his death. For this purpose a description 
was requisite, not so much of his philosophy as of 
his morals aod religion, setting forth his piety, his 
integrity, his obedience to the laws, his services to 
his friends and fellow-citizens rather than his intel- 
lectual convictions ; and Xenophon candidly con- 
fesses that this is the main object of his treatise.* 
Even the cjuestion, whether, with the means at hie 
command, a life-like reproduction of the dial<^ues of 
Socrates can be expected from Xenophon, cannot be 
answered affirmatively without some limitation. His 
treatise was not written until six years after the 
death of Socrates, and we have not the least indica- 
tion that it was based on notes made either by him- 
self or others in the time immediately following the 
dialogues.^ What was committed to writing years 

' Mem. i. 1, 1 and 20; 2, 1 ; disconises at borne and filled 

3, 1 ; iv. i, 26; 6, 1 ; 8, 11. np their aketchea by forthra 

' It (simot be inferred from enqnirieB. Kaj, the very dis- 

Plaio, Symp, 172, C, ; 173, B. ; coniBes which are votiched for 

Thetet. 143, A., that Socratea' b7 this supposed care, cannot 

tneDAB(eeVblgvardien,'DBimon possibly be higtorical. Sux^ 

d. Sokx. 6, says) took down bis statements cannot therefore 
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afterwards from hie own or hia friends' memory haa 
not the claim to accuracy of a verbal report, but 
rather owes to himself its more definite form and 
setting. No doubt it was his intention to give a true 
account of Socrates and Ms teaching. He says that 
lie writes from his own recollection. He ejcpressly 
observes in a few cases that he was present during 
the dialogue, but had heard similar things from 
others, mentioning his authority.* If, then, many a 
Socratic discourse is unknown to him or has escaped 
his memory, if one or other line of thought has not 
been thoroughly understood, or its philosophical 
importance misunderstood by him, it may neverthe- 
le^ be assumed that a pupil of Socrates, accustomed 
to consort with him for years, and able to commu- 
nicate all that Xenophon actually communicates, 
neither repeats on the whole what is false, nor leaves 
any essential side of the Socratic teaching untouched. 
I<>oni Flato, indeed, ao far aa hia description ia his- 
torical or permits a reference to the Socrates of history, 
many a trait supplementary of Xenophon's narra- 
tive may be expected, and many an explanation of 
the real meaning of sayings, which his fellow-pupil 
reports as understood only from the standpoint of 

lueaii more tJiau similar ones .... rahur ti] ypii^tu dxtaa &v 

in I^irm. 126, B. Neither does lui^inifuirc^s. It. 3, 2 ; others 

Mem. i. i, 1 refer M writiiigs have reported similar couver- 

' of papils of Sonreiea, but to sations respecting the Oods, at 

the views of opponents. Mem. which the; were preaent : iyii 

iv. 3, 2 a]^«ats to refer not El (t« r^t EMMryiiw TOtiSt 

even to writings, bnt to oral iicA.^7Fra taprftriinii'. iv. S, 1 ; 

CtHmnniucations. X^ftg t) irol t 'ipimyiyaiit rau 'tv- 

■ Hem. i. 3, 6 : ^ tl ij) Kol warUini ^kdhtb wtpl cUiroB. 
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CuAF. jnactical utility. Hence objection caa hardl; be takrai 
' to the above-qnoted canon of Schleiermacher.' Ne- 
verthekss, it is highly improbable that in essential 
points there should be an iireconcilable difference 
between Xenophon's description and that which we 
may take for historically established as Plato's.* The 
real state d the case, however, can only be ascer- 
tained by examining the statements of various 
authorities in detail to test tiieir worth and their 
agreement, and this enquiry naturally coincides with 
the exposition of the Socratic teaching, from which it 
could only be distinguished in point of form. It will 
not, therefore, be separated from it here. Socrates 
will be described from the three accounts of Xeno- 
pbon, Plato, and Aristotle. If the attempt to form 
a harmonious picture firom these sources succeeds, 
Xen(^hon will be vindicated. Should it not succeed, 
it will then be necessary to ask, which (^ the tradi- 
tional accounts is the txue one.* 
B. Fhilo- To begin with the question as to the philoBOphi- 

^tform. *^ platform and fundamental principle of Socrates. 
St^eted Here the sketches of our main authorities seem to 
^^^ give ground for the moat opposite viewB. According 

^^ ' P. 100. giiiah in point of Bpeculation 

* Ag JUbMHji, 1. c Bsaerte. what belongs to Socrates and 

Hard is it to reooncile herewith wliat belongs to Plato. Ah 

that Bibbing declines to qnes- regards moials, he hi^>es to 

tion ' the eBMDliallf historical gain a tme genenJ view of 

aooiuaiT' ' of Xenophon's de- Soctates bj taldug the ninTim» 

Bcription. which are attiibnied to bim 

■ The ocmrse here followed unanlmoiiBlf b? XenojAon, 

is also in the main that taken Plato, and AriHtotle, following 

by StrimpeU, Qeacb. d. Prakt. them oat to their conseqnenoes, 

Hiilos, d. Qr. i. 116. He con- and testing tJie traditions by 

alders it impossible to diatin- these. 
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to Plato, Socrates appears as an expert thinker, at Chap. 
home in all branches of knowledge; whereas, in ' 

Xenopbou he ia repreaented far less as a philosopher 
tiian as a man ioaocent and excellent, full of piety 
and common sense. Hence Xenophon's accoimt is 
specially appealed to in support of the conception of 
Socrates as a popular moral man, holding aloof from 
all speculative questions, and in fact as far less of a 
philosopher than a teacher of morality and instructor 
of youth.' It certainly cannot be denied that 
Socrates was full of the most lively enthusiasm for 
morality, and made it the business of his life to 
exercise a moral influence upon others.^ Had he 
only discharged this function after the unscientific 
manner of a popular teacher, by imparting and 
inculcating the received notions of duty and virtue, 
the influence would be inexplicable which be exerted, 
not only over weaklings and hairbrains, hut over the 
most talented and cultivated of his cotemporaries. It 
would be a mystery what induced Plato to connect 
the deepest philosophical enquiries with his person, or 
what led all later philosophers, down to Aristotle, 
nay even down to the Stoics and Neoplatonists, to 



' Hov common this view ISl, that Socrates'regardedthe 

ma in paat times, ueedi not to specalative pliiloao^7 which 

be proved b; anthorities which aimed at general knowledge. 

aboDUd from Cicero down to as useless, vain, and foolish,' 

Wiggers and Beinliold. That and that he ' took the field not 

it is not ;et altogether ex- only against Uie Sophists as 

plodedmaybegatherednotonly pretenders t<i knowledge, but 

from writers like Van Ilmude, against all philosophy ; ' in 

Chaiacterismi, p. 5'i, but even short, that ' he waa no Phils' 

I^K-haeh, a disciple of the sopher.' 

H^elian p^losophy, asserts in < Conf. Apol. 23, D. ; 30, E. ; 

bia Gescb. d. PhiloB. i, 174, 178, 38, A., and above, p. *!). 
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regard him ae the founder of a Dew epoch, and to 
. trace their own peculiar eystems to the movemeut 
Bet on foot by him. 

Even in himself and his doings more than one 
feature is at variance with this conception. Whereaa 
it would follow herefrom that knowledge is only of 
Talue in as far as it is instrumental for action, bo &t 
was Socrates from sharing this belief that he consi- 
dered actions only then to have a value when they 
proceed from correct knowledge ; that he referred 
moral action or virtue to knowledge, making itJi per- 
fection depend on perfection of knowledge. Whereas, 
according to the ordinary assumption, he would ia 
his intercourse with others have before all things 
aimed at moral training, so far was it otherwise that 
it appears from his own words that love of knowledge 
was the original motive for his activity.' Accordingly 
we observA him in bis dialogues pursuing enquiries, 
y which not only have no moral purpose,* but which, 

' Pioto, Apol. 21, where So- anbordinate one; ha was no 

oratex dedncea his whole aoti- doabt really actuated bf the 

vity from the fact that he ptir- motive mentioned in the Apo- 

sued a real knowledge. logy, a praiseworthy curiosity 

* Examples are to be foimd to leaiii from interccmrse with 
in the conversations (Mem. ill. all classes, whether they were 
10), in which Socrates conducts clearly consciona of what their 
the painter Parrbasins, the arts were for. Xenopbon him- 
sculptor Clito, and Pistias, the self attests t^ia, Mem. iv. 6, 1 : 
forger of armour, to the con- anirtAr thv toii owowri, t^ !««- 
ceptions of their respective Btar rfij rfi* irrtir nMtir^imr' 
arts. It is troe Xenophon in- t\iry'r. This pursuit of tho 
Irodnces these conversations conceptions of things, aiming 
with the remark that tjociates not at the application of know- 
knew how to make bitnseU ledge, but at knowledge itself, 
useful to artisans. But the is quite enough to prove that 
desire t^ make himself nsefal SocrateswasnotonlyapTeacher 
can only have been a very of virtue, but a philosopher. 
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in their practical application, could only serve im- Chap, 
moral purposes.' Tiieae traita are not met with ex- ' 

clusivelj in one or other of our authorities, but they 
are equally difiiised through the accounts given by 
the three main Bources. Socrates can therefore not 
possibly have been the unscientific moral teacher for 
which he was formerly taken. Knowledge must have 
had for him a very different value and importance from 
what it would have had on such a supposition. It may 
not even be assumed that the knowledge which lie 
sought was ultimately only pursued for the sake of 
action, and only valued as a means to morality.^ He 
who pursues knowledge in this sense, only as a means 
to an end which lies beyond him, not from an inde- 
pendent impulse and love of knowing, will never 
study BO carefully and ao independently the problem 
and method of philosophic research as Socrates did ; 
will never be a reformer of philosophy as be was. 

Even Xenophon found some sation with her, in which lie 

difficulty in bringing it into bar- endeavours to lead her to a 

moDf with hia practical view conception of her trade, and 

of thingH, as hia words show : shows her how she will best be 

from which it maybe seen that able to win lovers. Now, al- 

Socrates made hia friends more though such a step would not 

critical. But criticism is the give that offence to a Oreek 

o^[an of knowledge. which it wonld to na, still 

■ Mem. iii. 11 contains a there is not the least trace of a 

paragraph adapted more than moral purpose in his condact. 

any other to refute the idea BrandW (Oesch. d. Entw. i. 

that Socrates was only a popn- 236) remarks are little to the 

lar teacher. Socrates hears one point. A purely critical inter- 

of his companions commending- eat leads Socrates to refer to 

the beauty of Theodota, and at its general conception every 

once goes with his company to action across whiidi he comes, 

see ber, He Jinds her acting regmdless of its moral valne. 

an a painter's model, and he * RibM«g, Kocrat. Stnd. i, 46. 
thereupon enters into a conver- 
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Xay more, he would have been incapable of exerting 
the deep reforming influeoce over Ethics which, 
according to the teiitimon; of history, he did exert, 
had he thus confined himself to practical interests. 
His importance for Ethics is derived not so much 
from the fact that he insisted on a re-establishment 
of moral life — this Aristophanes and without doubt 
many others did, — but from his recognismg that a 
scientific basis for moral convictions must be an 
indigpensable condition for any real reform of morals. 
Herewith it ia presupposed that practical problems 
are determined and vindicated by knowledge ; in other 
words, that knowledge not merely subserves action, 
but leads and governs it — a view never as yet held 
by any one who did not attribute to knowledge an 
independent value of its own. If^ therefore, Socrates, 
as we shall note, confined himself in principle to 
unquiries having for man a practical value, it can 
only be inferred that he was not himself fully con- 
scious of the range of his thought. In practice he 
went beyond these limits, treating ethical questions 
in such a manner as no one could do unless fired 
mth an independent love of knowledge. 

The area is thus determined within which the fun- 
damental conception of the Socratic philosophy must 
be looked for. True knowled ge is the treasure to 
discover which Socrates goes forth in the service of 
the Delphic God; to gain tiie knowledge of the 
essence of things, he, with his friends, unweariedlj 
labours ; to true knowledge he ultimately refers all 
moral demands. The force with which he asserted 
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thifl demand constitutes him tlie creator in Greece Chap. 
of an independent Bystem of morality. For Mm it ' 

is not enough that men should do what is right; they c. Bi» 
must also know why they do it. He demands that ^^udg« 
they should not foUow a dark impulse, an undefined ^'™*^'' 
entbusia!<m or the aptitude of habit, hut should act timu. 
&om clear consciousness ; and because it was deficient 
in this characteristic, he refuses to allow true wisdom to 
the art of bis time, however high it otherwise stood.^ 
In a word, the idea of knowledge forms the central 
point of the Socratic philosophy.^ All philosophy aim- 
ing at knowledge, this point must be fiirtber circum- 
scribed to give it precision, which was done in this wise, 
that, whereas the pursuit of true knowledge had been, 

' In PliOc, Apol. 32, B., with this, Gesch.d.Pfailosophie, 
Socrates observes : In bis sift- ii. 60. Brandis onl^ diSais 
ing of men he bad tamed to in unessential points, Bhein. 
the poets, but bad soon f onnd Mub. von Hiehithr tmd Srandit, 
that tbey were usually not able i. 6,130; Gr.-Koni. Pbil. ii, a, 
to acconnt for their own works. 33. To him tbe origin of tbe 
"E^wv oZr . . . . tii oA o-o^f doctrine of Socrates appears to 
niDtti' & troioiiv, iuA fivu rirl be a desire to vindicate against 
Kol iniooaiiiBiTa. SKnrtp ol 0ie- the Sophists the absolute worth 
iJunti! Hal xfttaiu^ol- ml yif of moral determinatioos ; and 
oItdI h^Towri /itv ra\Ai aol KoAi, then he adds; to secure tbiv 
tmei It oMli' ir \iyovatr. Be- purpose tbe first aim of So- 
sides, no one knows tbe limits crates was to gain a deeper 
at his knowledge, but thints insight into his own consoious- 
to underatand all things. He ness, in order to be able to dis- 
had also observed the same tinguish false and true know- 
in the x^'P^^'X"*! "is re- ledge with certainty. Similarly 
preaenlatives of scnljiture and Branin, Oesch. d. Phils. Kant, 
artr. 1. ISIi. The important feature 
' Sekleitrmaeher, Werke, iii. in Socrates was this, that to 
3, 300: ' The awakening of tbe hitn morality appeared to be 
idea of knowledge, and its a certain kind of knowledge, 
first ntt«rancea, must have been proceeding from tbe tboi^ht 
Ab substancBof the philosophy of tbe (rood inborn in the sonl. 

" " ' Sittm- agrees 
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with earlier philoBophers an immediate and ingtinc- 
tive activity, with SocrateB it became conscious and 
methodical. By him the idea of knowledge as know- 
ledge was first brought out, and having been brought 
out, took precedence of every other idea.' 

This atatement,again, requires further explanation. 
If the love of knowledge was shared also by previous 
philosophers, why, it may be asked, did it not before 
develops into a conscious and critical pursuit ? The 
reasOQ which may he assigned is this : The knowledge 
which earlier philosophers pursued, was, in itself, 
different from the knowledge which Socrates required. 
They were not compelled by their idea of knowledge 
as Socrates was to direct their attention to the in- 
tellectual processes and conditions, by which it was 
truly to be acquired. Such a necessity was, however, 
imposed on Socrates by the principle which the most 
trustworthy accounts unanimously report as the soul of 
all his teaching — that all true knowledge must pro- 
ceed from correct conceptions, and that nothing can 
be known, unless it can be referred to its general 
conception, and judged thereby.* In this principle, 

I Sehleiermaelier, L c. 399 ; i.e., as is explained by tlie con- 

Braiidif. text, he referred alt doubtful 

• Xenopk. Mem. iv. 6, 1 : points t« nniveraal conceptions, 

SitKpirnt yiip Tobs iiif (iSirn, ■! I in urder to settle tliem b; 

IxaiTTty tlifrut tr-rmt, iw6iu- means of tbesc ; iv. 6, 12: 

^t Kol TD?> iUoii &r l^rrri'"'8<u 1<fn Si tol Ti tuAtytaOiu jt«- 

SiriurSiu • TOiit Si fiii ttSiras utiSiv /uureflvtti in to5 aaniwTal Kaar^ 

tiplj BaufiajTrhn Aral airrois t( QovKtvtffBm, tiaXiyoiTas Kara 

o-fxtXAfcflai >cal KAAau5 apdU^m ' yirfl Ts nfiyiiaTa. liTr oZr ni- 

!• afT) TV' inttv, D&Bi- imniai IraifUv vapwrKfactftw 

" ' ■ III, and the manj 

1 the Memorabilia. 
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flimple as it may appear, an entire change wae de- 
manded in the intellectual procedure.' The ordinary 
Way is to take things as being what they appear to 
the sensea to be ; or if contradictory experiences for- 
bid doing so, to cling to those appearances which make 
the strongest impression on the observer, declaring 
these to he the essence, and thence proceeding to 
further conclusions. Hitherto this was exactly what 
philosophers bad done. Even those who attacked the 
senses as untrustworthy had invariably started from 
one-sided observations, without being conscious of 
the necessity of grounding every judgment on an 



AriitotU (Met. xiii. i, 1078, b. 
17, 27) : Impitovs I) ^tpl rii 

■nfX Toimr tpl(tirtai KoAlAav 
^tfroiwTot tfinov . . . . iiitm7 
*vX^f KitTi' T* t( Imir . . . 
tin yip liTTir S tii &v iwnSaiyt 
TeiitpiTti SiKalmj, Toij t' ArojfTi- 
Koiit X^oiii jKil Th ipliiaSai 
KoSi^mi. Both are, however, at 
bottom Ihe same. The A^ai 
^oicTijiol Bie only the means 
for finding- nnitersal concep- 
tions, and therefore Arjatotle 
elsewhere (Met. i. 6, 987, b, 1 ; 
Tiii. 9, 1086, b, 3; De Part. 
Anim., i. 1, 612, a, 28) justly 
observes that the seeking' for 
universal oonceptiooH or for tlie 
essence of things la the real 
service rendered to philosophy 
by Socrates. Accoiilingly, in 
the dialogneB which Xenophon 
has preserved, we always see 
him making straiglit for the 
general conception, the tI hny. 
Even in PkUo't Apology, 32, B., 
he desciihea his sifting of men 
aa lu/MH'fi' ti Xtymt*, that is to 



say, he asks for the conception 
of the deeds of the piacticel 
man, or of the poetry of tiie 
poet. Conf. Meno, 70, A. : 
Phiedr. 2B2, B. ; 265, D. It 
can, however, hardly be proved 
from Plato that Socrates really 
distingTiished iwurHiiti\ from 
Si<{a, as Brandie (6r.-Rdn). 
Phil. ii. a, 96; Geach. d. Entw. 
i. 236) would have it ; for we 
cannot decide whether passages 
like Meno, 98, B. represent tJie 
riew of Socrates or that of 
Plato. Antistlienes, too, who, 
according to Diogeneg, vi. 17, 
wrote a treatise injil B^Jiji aal 
AriBT^fii)!. may owe this dis- 
tinction tfl the Eieatios. It 
can hardly be fonnd in Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2, 33. In point of 
substance, no doubt the dis- 
tinction was implied in tlie 
whole conduct of Socrates, and 
in passives such as Xen. Mem. 
iv. 6, 1 ; Plato, Apol. 21, B. 

' Conf. what has been said 
above, p. 39, and in Qesch. d. 
FbiL i. 860. 
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exhaoBtive enquiry into its subject. By meana of 
. sophistry this dogmatism bad been overthrown. It 
was felt that all impressions derived from the senses 
were relative and personal, that they do not represent 
things as they are, but as they appear ; and, that, 
consequently, whatever we may assert, the opposite 
nmy be asserted with equal justice. For, if for one 
person at thia moment this is true, for another person 
at another moment thai ia true. 

Similar sentiments are ^^pressed by Socrates 
relative to the value of common opinions. He is 
aware that they cannot furnish us with knowledge, 
but only involve us in contradictions. But he does 
not hence draw the inferpuce of the Sophists, that no 
knowledge is possible, but only that it is not possible 
in that way. The majority of mankind have no true 
knowledge, because they confine themselves to suppo- 
sitions, the accuracy of which they have never 
examined ; only taking into consideration one or 
another property of things, but not their essence. 
Amend this iault ; consider every object in all its 
bearings, and endeavour from this many-aided ob- 
servation to determine the true essence ; you hav» 
then conceptions instead of vague notions — a regular 
examination, instead of an unmethodical and un- 
conscious procedure — a true, instead of an imaginary 
knowledge. In thus requiring knowledge of concep- 
tions, Socrates not only broke away from the current 
view, but, generally speaking, from all previous 
pbiloBopIiy. A thorough observation from every side, 
a critical examination, a methodical enquiry conscious 
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of its own basis, Was demanded ; all that had hitherto Chap. 
been regarded as knowledge was rejected, beeanse it ' 

fell short of these conditiona ; and at the same time 
the conviction was expressed that, bj observing these 
rules, real knowledge could be secured. 

For Socrates this principle had not only an in- D. Muml 
teUectual, but a more immediate moral value. It is ^^^'tj^ 
in fact one of the most striking things about him f'leory. 
that he is unable to distinguish between morality 
and knowledge, and can neither imagine knowledge 
without virtue, nor virtue without knowledge.' In 
this respect also he is the child of his age, his great- 
ness consisting herein, that with great penetration 
and spirit he gave effect to its requirement* and its 
legitimate endeavours. Advancing civilisation having 
created the demand for a higher education amongst 
the Greeks, and the course of intellectual develop- 
ment having diverted attention from the study of 
nature and fixed it on that of mind, a closer con- 
nection became necessary between philosophy and 
conduct* Only in man could philosophy find its 
highest object; only in philosophy could the support 
be found which was needed for life. The Sophists 
bad endeavoured to meet this requirement with 
great skill and vigour; hence their extraordinary 
Bucoess. Nevertheless, their moral philosophy was 
too deficient in tenable ground; by doubting it 
had loosened its intellectual rootB only too effectually ; 
hence it degenerated with terrific speed, entering the 

1 Farticolax proof of this will be given sabsequentlj. 
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service of every wicked and eelfieh impulse. InEtead 
. of moral life being raised by the influence of philo- 
sophy, both conduct and philosophy had taken the 
same downward course. 

This sad state of things Socrates thoroughly 
understood. Whilst, however, his contemporaries, 
either Uind with admiration for the Sophistic teach- 
ing, were insensible to its dangers, or else through 
dread of these, and with a singular indifference to the 
wants of the times and the inarch of history, de- 
nounced the innovators in the tone of Aristophanes, 
he with keener penetration could distinguish between 
what was right and what was wrong in the spirit of 
the age. The insufficiency of the older culture, the 
want of basis in ordinary virtue, the obscurity of the 
prevailing notions so full of contradictions, the ne- 
cessil^ for intellectual education, all were felt and 
taught by him as much as by anyone of the Sophists. 
But to this teaching he set other and higher ends, 
not seeking to destroy belief in truth, but rather to 
show how truth might be acquired by a new tntel- 
lectoal process. His aim was not to minister to the 
selfishness of the age, but rather to rescue the age 
from selfishness and sloth, by teaching it what was 
truly good and useful ; not to imdermine morality 
and piety, b j^t-taJtot ild them on a ne w foundation o f 
knowledge. Thus Socrates was at once a moral and 
an intellectual reformer. His one great thought was 
how to transform and restore moral conduct by nteans 
of knowledge ; and these two elements were so closely 
associated together in his mind, that he could find 
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BO other object for knowledge save human conduct, Chap. 
and no guarantee for conduct save in knowledge.' ' 

How great the services were which he rendered to both 
ioorality and science by this effort, how wholesome 
waa the influence which he exercised on the intellec- 
tual condition of his people and of mankind generally, 
history attests. If in the sequel, the difference between ■ 
morality and intellect was recognised quite as fully 
as their imity, yet the tie by which he connected ''^^^S^ 
fiem has never been broken ; and if in the last | 
centuries of the old world, philosophy took the place 
of the waning religion, giving a stay to morality, 
purifying and quickening the moral consciousness, 

' To revert to the question othci hand, J&bHng'i (So<!iat. 

mjoMd above, as to whether Htudien, i. i6) view does not 

he primarily regarded know- seem to carry conviction, 

ledge aa a means to moral that, according to both Plato 

action, or moral action as 9. and Xenoplion, Socrate-i took 

tesnlt of knowledge, bo moch in the first place a practical 

maj be said: that his pecu- view of life, and that 'the t}ie- 

liarity consisted herein that ory of knowledge was only 

for him this dilemma did developed by him for the sake 

nut exist, that for iiiin know- of a practical purpose,' We 

ledge as snch was at once a have already seen that, accor- 

moral need and a moral force, ding to Socrates, true know- 

and that therefore virtue, as we ledge coincides with right in> 

eball find, was neither a simple tention. Bat, for the reasons 

cunseqnence of knowlod^, nor set forth on p. 105, we cannot 

JUi end to be attained by means allow that knowle^e with him 

of knowledge, bat was directly has no independent value, and 

and in itself knowled^. If, is oniy pursued as a means to 

IUierefore, Labriola (Dottrina a practical purpose ; which most 
di Hociate, 40) descilbes the be the view of Ribbing, in as 
only inner motive of Socrates' far as lie contradicts the one 
action as 'the moral need of given above. Nor do the pas- 
certainty, and the conviction sages quoted hy Ribbing (iVoto, 
that this is only attainable by Apol. 22, D. ; 2B, D. ; 39, B. ; 
a dear and indubitably certain 31, A.; 38, A.) sngfest this 
knowledge,' his statement may view, 
he aeoeptMl as tnte. On the 
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Chap, this great and beneficial result, in as far as it can ba 

!_ . aesigned to any one individual, was due tu the teach* 

ing of Socrates. 
E, Tlie The interest of philosophy being thus turned 

^2tot(<t *way froni the outer world and directed towards man 
•'f*^ and Ms moral nature, and man only regarding things 
Seemtei; as true and binding of the truth of which he has 
convinced himself by intellectual Te§eaTch, there 
appears necessarily in Socrates a deeper importance 
attached to the personality of the thinker. In 
this modem writers have thought to discern the 
peculiar character of his philosophy.' Very different, 
however, is the personal impo rtance of the thinker 
with Socrates fronTlllH capi'lce'of the Sophists, dif- 
ferent too &om the extreme individualism of the 
post-Aristotelian schools. Socrates was aware, that 
each individual must seek the grounds of his own 
conviction for himself, that truth is not something 
given from without, but must be found by the exer- 
cise of individual thought. Ue required all opinions 
to be examined anew, no matter how old or how 
common they were, proofs only and not authorities 
claiming belief. Still, he was far from making man, 
as Prot^oras did, the measure of aU things. He 
did not even as the Stoics and Epicureans declare 
personal conviction and practical need to be the 
ultimate standard of truth, nor yet as the Sceptics, 
resolve all truth into probability ; but to him know- 
ledge was an end Ju itself ; so too be was persuaded 

' Hegel, Gesoh. d. PhiL iiJ iO ; BStiehw, AriBtoph., pg. 245, 388. 
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tliat true koowledge could be obtained by a thought Ohap. 
ftl cooBideration of thinge. Moreover he saw in man ' 

the proper object of philosophy, but instead of making 
of personal caprice a law, ae the Sophists did, he 
subordinated caprice to the general law residing in the 
nature of things and of moral relations.' Instead i' 
too of making, with later philosophers, the self-con- 
tentment of the wise man his highest end, he con- 
iined himself to the point of view of old Grreek 
morality, which could not conceive of the individual 
apart from the community,' and which accordingly 
regarded activity for the state as the first duty of a 
citizen,* and the law of the state as the nattiral rule 
of conduct.* Hence the Stoic apathy and indifference 
to country were entirely alien from Socrates. If it 
can be truly said ' that in bim commences an un- 
bounded reference to the person, to the freedom of 
the inner life,'** it must also be added that this state- 
ment by no means exhausts the theory of Socrates. 
Thus the disputes as to whether the Socratic doctrine 
rests on a purely personal or a really independent 
basis * will have to be settled, l^ allowing indeed that, 
compared with former systems, his teaching exhiMts 

. ' Proofs may be found Xen. with which the previous re- 
Hem, ii. 2 ; ii. 6, 1-7 ; lit. 8, marks respeoting the peculiai 
1-3 ; iv, i, 20. conduct of the sage dmij be 

' Compaje the conversation compared, 

-with Aristippns, Xen. Mem. ii. " Hegel, 1. c. 

1, 13 ; and Plato't Critfl, 63, A. • Compare the views of Bit- 

' It has been already seen teher, 1. c, and BrandU for the 

that tjocratea placed his own opposite view. ' Ueber die 

activity under this point of vorgebliche BubjektivitJit der 

view. See pp. 65, 68 -jXeii. Mem. Solirat. Ijebre,' in Ithein. Mus. 

i «, 15 ; Plato, Apol. 30, A. ii. 1, 86. 

' Hem. iv. 4, 12, and 3, 16, 
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a, deeper importaGce attaching to the pergooalit; of 
the thioker, without, however, by an; meaas belonging 
to those which are purelj relative. It aimB at gaining 
a knowledge which shall do more than satisfy a peiw 
sonal want, and which shall be true and desirable far 
more than the thinker ; but the ground on which it 
is sought is the personal thou^t ' of the individual. 

This theory is indeed not further expanded by 
Socrates. He has established the principle, that only 
the knowledge which has to do with conceptions is 
true knowledge. To the further inference that only the 
being of conceptions is true being,* and that there- 
fore only conceptions are true, and to a systematic 
exposition of conceptions true in themselves — sty 
fer he never advanced. Knowledge is here something 
sought, a problem to be solved by the thinker ; philo- 
sophy is philosophic impulse, and philosophic method, 
a seeking for truth, not yet a possessing it ; and this 
deficiency countenances the view that the platform 

' Hegel ssys nothing very but the nniveraal element 

different, when in distingniah' whicli is f oond junniug UmiuglL 

ing (Gesch. d, Phil. ii. 40, 166) all individuals. With this view 

Sociatea from the Sophiate he aigree also Sotteier, Lap. 24S, 

aaya ; ' in Socrates the creation 392, and Semann, Qescn. unci 

of thonght is at once dad with Syst. dea Plat. i. 239. 

an independent existence of its ' The objections of Attcrltf 

own,' txid what is purelj per- Sokr. Si, to the above vaniah 

sonal is ■ externalised and made if the woid 'onlj' is properly 

oniveraal by him as the good.' emphaaised. He only asserts 

Socratea is said to have aubati- what is already well known^ 

tuted ' thinking man is the that Socrates did not develope 

measure of all things,' in place his theory of conceptions to thtt 

of the Sophiatio doctrine ' man theory of ideas, nor contiast 

is the measure of aU thinga.' the universal thought in thft 

In a ffonl, Ms leading thought oonoeption, aa being the only 

is not the individual as he thing truly real with individo^ 

knows himself experimentally, things. 
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of SoerateB was that of a narrow reference to the 
person. Still it should never be forgotten, that the . 
aim of Socrat«B was always to discover and set forth 
that which ie in itself trae and good. Mankind is to be 
intellectually and morally educated, but the one and 
only means thereto is to attain a knowledge of truth. 
The primary aim of Socrates being to train men 
to think, rather than to construct a system, the main 
point with him was a philosophic method to deter- 
mine the way which would lead to truth. The sub- 
stance of his teaching th\is appears to have been 
partly confined to <)ueEtions having an immediate 
bearing on human conduct ; partly it does not go 
beyond the general and theoretical demand, that all 
action should be determined by a knowledge of con- 
ceptions. There is no systematic development of 
individual points of morality and no attempt to give 
a reaeoa for them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THB PHILOSOPHICAL HETHOD OF 80CHATKS. 

The peculiarity of the method pursued by Socrates 
coDsiste, generally speaking, in deducing conceptionE 
from the common opinions of men. Beyond the 
formation of conceptiona, however, and the intellec- 
tual exerciBe of individuals his method did not go ; 
nor is there any ByBtematic treatment of the concep- 
tions gained. The theory of a knowledge of conoep- 
tions appearing here as a claipi, the consciousness 
of its necessity must be presupposed as existing, and 
an insight into the essence of things he sought. At 
the same time, thought does not advance further 
than this seeking. It has not the power to develope 
to a system of absolute knowledge, nor has it a 
method sufficiently matured to form a system. For 
the same reason, the process of induction is not 
reduced witbia clearly defined rules. All that 
Socrates has clearly expressed is the general postu- 
late, that every thing must he reduced to its concej^ 
tion. Further details as to the mode and manner of 
this reduction and its strict logical forms, were not 
yet worked out by him into a science, but were 
applied by him practically by dint of individual skill 
The only thing about him at aU resembUng a logical 
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rule, the maxim that the process of critical enquiry Chap. 
must always confine itself to what is nniversally " 

admitted,' sounds far too indefinite to invalidate our 
assertion. 

This process involves three particular steps. The A- The 
first ia the Socratic knowledge of self. Holding as he knuwledge 
did that only the knowledge of conceptions constitutes '^^^' T' 
true knowledge, Socrates was fain to look at all sup- « know- 
posed knowledge; asking whether it agreed with his '^^^^^ 
idea of knowledge, or not. Nothing appeared to him 
more perverse, nothing more obstructive to true 
knowledge from the very outset, than the belief that 
you know what you do not know,'' Nothing is so 
necessary as self-examination, to show what we really 
know and what we only think we know.* Nothing, 
too, is more indispensable for practical relations 

' Mem. iv. 6, 15: irirt Si speaking in J'Zotu, ApoL 21, B., 

sh-iSi Ti rf AiSyv !.((foi, Sii rUr says that according to the 

lidXiaTa6iiO\oyeunmyaviTapfitTo, Oracle he had interrogated all 

Cii^ii»'TouTij>'T)|«'iiT(KU«(0' tf«u with whom iie was brought 

A*)™"- into contact, to discover whe- 

' A'en. Mem. iii. 9, S : itaniar ther they had any kind of know- 

)t liiir tyayrlov /iir tpn tirai fa- ledge ; and that in all cases he 

flf, oti liirroi yt r^r irtitioreiui- had found along with sonie kind 

ffimir /uwlar Wfiifw. ri St of knowledge an ignorance, 

iYnH;ii iavrin iiai & fi)| ollt which he would not take In ex- 

hiiifir T( Ka! oltaBiu yiytiminii, change for any kind of know- 

JrywJTai lioriat i\ayl(fTo tlrai. ledge — an opinion that they 

Ijenerally speaking, ttiose are knew what they did not know, 

called road who are mistaken Ontheotherhand,hecon$ideied 

abont what is commonly known, it to be his vocation, ^tAmrd^ffSj^ 

not those who are mistaken ra i^¥ ical ilviiioma iiiaurby jnl 

•boat things of which most men roif SAXdw (28, E.); and he 

are ignorant. Also Plato, Apol. saya elsewhere (38, A.) that 

S9, B. ; nol TBvn irci aijii ifioflia there could be no higher good, 

ivrir affni ij AroHianrriB, ^ toC than to converse every day as 

^Nrtw ^itinu a obK aliiy ; he did : 1 )i iHiirwrtos $iai o& 

* In thJB eeaee Socrates, 3Hrr^ irtpiirif. 
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tbaa to become acquainted with the state of our inner 
aelf, vith the extent of our knowledge and capacities^ 
with OUT defects aud requirements.' One result of 
this self-eiamiuation being the discovery that the 
actual knowledge of the philosopher does not corr^- 
Bpond with his idea of knowledge, there follows 
further that consciousness of knowing nothing, which 
Socrates declared to be his only knowledge. For any 
other knowledge he denied possessing,^ and therefore 
refused to be the teacher of his friends,^ only wishing, 

' XeiupAitn, Hem. iv. 2, 2i, inimr iMiTfoi aulb> ■aAir tiiya- 

enquiring into tbe Delphic Shr tiiiitu, iXA' i^nH fiir at^td 

Tiwti Vfmnir, saja that aelf- ti tSSinu obx tiSdi, iyi Si Sowp 

knowledge is attecded with oSr oa*BlSa,inMoioiiai. — 23, B. : 

tiie greatest advantages, want a^ai i/tAr, t SrBpwiat, ao^Ararir 

of it with the greatest disad- itrnr, lorii, timp SwcfMrqii 

vantages : uT iSr t^^i tltirti fyrMttr, hi oiStrin iit6i iari rg 

iavroiit rd t« irtriiStia ia^/rois ^T^Oiff ir^f tro^Uw, And a 

iaain Kill iiaytyy^Kimriy S t* little before : t)> S) jnriimdii, t 

SiraiTtu Kol 1 fi^' no! ft fiir irSpti 'Ah)nuiH, rf trri i itit 

irl<rratrai updmrrit (self- iro^ii *Ihii, koI t* 1^ xpffi 

examination always refers in TDiiry tbvtv Kiytir, Srt % irVpw- 

the first place to knowledge, irfni ffo+fa h>lymi roit iffa 

because with knowledge right imi ml oittrit, — Symp. 216, 

aotion is given) xapi^rrBJ ti D. r tr/yMi nim ml <Utr otttti 

tr Siorrat iciil ti wpdrrevvir. ti ri irx^iim alrroS. — TbeiEtet. 

See also Plate, Fhsedros, 229, 160, C. ; It-yprii <i|u aofias, nd 

fi. ; he had nut time to give twtp 4Si| saAAaf ^i AnlSiavr, la 

to the ezplanatioQ of myths of rati /tir tXAsin JpttrS, airbs SI 

which others were u> fond, not obSir irenpire/uu stpl Biitris iii 

being even able to know him- rb ^qilv Ix'" tiopir, JAqSii iru- 

self according to the Delphic llfaimr ri S) oJtmh' to^ou tJIc 

oracle ; Symp. ^16, A. ; when lumitaiai /it i Aibi iiayn^ti, 

Alcibiades complains ; di>ii7- ytn^r 1) itnic^kiririy. Comp. 

Ki(ti yip iM iiui\oT~ir. 3t. w\- Rep. i, 337, E. ; Men. 98, B, 

Aau ittiiit fie nt-rii In ^fuu- That this trait in Plalo baa 

rail nir iLfuki, rit if 'ABriraitir been taken from the Socrates 

spdrTw. of iiiBtory, may be gathered 

* Plato, Apul. 21, B. : iyii from Ihe Platonic dialognee, in 

f«k(i )^ oVt* fi'7« otfrt OfuKfitr which his teacher is by no 

tireita iiiotirif ao^iit &r. — 21, means represented as so igniH 

D. : Toirrov filr tbu iyBpAwmi tyA ronU 
ct^Artpis (tfu' sirSvuiiii /U> in^ ' See above, p. 67. 
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in common with them, to learn and enquire.' Tbis 
confession of his ignorance was certainly fiir from 
being a sceptieal denial of knowledge,* with which 
the whole philosophic career of Socrates woidd be 
irreconcilable. On the contrary, it contains a simple 
avowal as to his own personal state, and collaterally 
as to the state of those whose knowledge he had had 
the opportunity of testing.* Nor again must it be 
regarded as mere irony or exaggerated modesty.* 
Socrates really knew nothing, or to express it other- 
wise, he had no developed theory, and no positive 
dc^^matic principles. The demand for a knowledge 
of conceptions having once dawned upon him in all 
its fulness, he missed the marks of true knowledge in 
all that hitherto passed for wisdom and knowledge. 
Being, however, also the first to make this demand, 
he had as yet attained no definite content for know- 
ledge. The idea of knowledge was to him an 
uu&thomahle problem, in the face of which he could 
not but be conscious of his ignorance." And iii so for 
a certain affinity between his view and the sophistic 

■ KOir^ fiouAifitaBai, hou^ oxi- the liiniied ohn/mcter of hoioaii 

ntviat, Kocr^ CtTf^v, iru{vTia', knowledge being asserted ili 

&& Xen., Hem. iv. E, 13 ; 6, compariaon with the divine. 

1 ; 1*1010, ThemU 161, E. ; Prot. ' As Grote rematliB (Plato, i. 

330, B. ; Qoig. 506. E.; Crat. 270, 323), referring to Aria. 

38«, B. ; Meno, 89 E. Soph. EL 31, 183, b, T : irtl 

* As the New AcademiciaiLa xai SA rovra SHt^Tiit 4p<^B, 

would have it, Cie. Acad, i. 12, 4*a' oin onitpii'fTo- inoAdytiTif 

41 i il. 23, 74. vOk tltiyiu. Conf . I'lato, Rep. 

' The already qaoted Ian- 337. 

^uage of the Apology, 23, A., ' Compare Segel, Ciexch. d. 

does not contradict i\As ; the PhlL ii. 61 ; SermoMn, Plato, 

ptatiMity of kDOwledge not 326. 
being Uiere denied, but only 
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scepticism Diay be observed. In as far as it denied 
the possibility of all knowledge, Socrates opposed this 
scepticism, whilst agreeing with it in as far as it re- 
ferred to preTious philosophy. Natural philosophers, 
he believed, transcended in their enquiries the limits 
of human knowledge. A clear proof of this fact is 
that they are at variance with one another respecting 
the most important questions. Some hold being to 
l>e one, others make of it a botmdless variety ; some 
teach that everything, others that nothing, is subject 
to motion ; some that all things, others that nothing 
comes into being or perishes.' Just as the Sophists 
destroyed the conflicting statements of the natural 
philosophers by means of each other, so Socrates 
infers from the contest of systems, that no one of 
them is in possession of the truth. Their great dif- 
ference consists herein, the Sophists making Not- 
knowing into a principle, and considering the highest 
wisdom to consist in doubting everything ; Socrates 
adhering to his demand for knowledge, clinging to the 
l>elief in its possibility, consequently r^arding igno- 
rance as the greatest evil. 
B, y^j, Such being the importance of the Socratic Nofc- 

T^^w* knowing, it involves in itself a demand for enlighten- 
Sifting of ment ; the knowledge of ignorance leads to a search 
}nt feUim- 

" tliat bocrat«9 did not busy oTor ^pmrnxirias itX rf t(|>I Toi- 

liimaelf with queBtious of imr xiytir aO to1t4 to(iiaf 

natural science, but on the iAA^Aoit, ih\i toTi fiawn^nu 

contnuy he held those who i/Hilitt SiunTrSu r/As ^U^Aoui' 

did to be foolish ; iBaiiAait t' then follows what is quoted in 

ft ni) ^Hinpiy B&TDTt iirrii', Sti the text. 
■raSra aii liir9T6r ierir iitipi- 
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for true knowledge. The conaciousness of our own 
Not-knowing continuing, and the philosopher having _ 
an idea of knowledge without finding it realised in 
himself, the search for knowledge naturally aaeumee 
the form of an application to otherB, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the knowledge wanting at home 
is to be found with them.' Hence the necessity of — 
enquiry in common by means of the dialogue,* For 
Socrates, this mode of intercourse has not merely an 
educational value, procuring easier access and a more 
fruitful effect for his ideas, but it is to his mind 
an indispensable condition of the development of 
thought, and one irom which the Socrates of history 
never departs.^ Speaking more accurately, its nature 
consists in a sifting of men such as it is described in 
the Apolc^,* or in a bringing to the birth, &s it is 
called in the Theaetetus ; * in other words, the philo- 
sopher by his questions obliges others to unfold their 
inner self before him : " he asks after their real 



' The connection is very ap- wp«tniK»iiriut i-pdfdrir a&robi <T«u 

liarent in the Apol. 21, B., if iviuOijaa: and the enqniry 

onlf tlie inner tjionght of the into human nature has this 

philosophy of Socrates is put meaning- in Mem. iii. 6; iv, 2 ;. 

in the place of the oracular but clearly this is not its origi- 

reBponse. nal object. 

' Compare p. 123, 2. • See p. 149; 122, 2. 

' Compare, besides the Me- * Plato, Lach. 187, E ; he 

monibilia, J'iaio, Apol. 2*, C. ; who enters into conversation 

Protag. 336, B., 336, B. Theat. with Soorates i^t *a.<itiT9<H bwlr 

' Similarly Xen, Mem. iv. rfir &r inwiaf tii t& iiSiyat iripl 

T> 1 : wJufTtH/ /i)r y^ fl^ iyit oTBa a&rou XAyav^ Si-rva rpinor pvr tc 

ItikiUTa iiu\rr airr^ tttiroi, Ihou Q, nor is there any escape 

Tij twiFT^iuir iln rmy aa-imtv from the most thorough fia- 

oJrrf. Xenophon only took it trariitc9ai. 
to prove Eti oAr^tu tr toTi 
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opinions, after the reasons of their beliefs and Jictions, 
. and in this way attempts by an interrogatory analysis 
of their notions to bring out the thought latent 
therein, of which they are themselves unconscious.' 
In as far as this process presupposes that the know- 
ledge which the questioner lacks may be found in 
others, it resembles an impulse to eiipplement one's 
own defects by their help. Tliis intercourse with 
others Ik, for a philosopher with whom knowing coin- 
cides with purposing, not only an intellectual but also 
a moral and personal need. To enquire in common 
is at once to live in common. Love of knowledge is 
at once impulse to friendship, and in the blending 
together of these two sides consists the peculiarity of 
the Socratic Eros.* 

In as far as others do not possess the knowledge 
sought for, and the questions of Socrates only serve to 
espose their ignorance, the process bears also the 
character of irony. Irony, however, must not he 
understood to be merely a conversational trick ;* still 

' It is BBsnined as a matter spiritual and the diaadvantazes 

of course, that every one can of a sensual love are unfolded, 

B:iv8 an account of what lie apparently (as a careful sarrey 

knows and is, Pirto, I.e. 190, C; of the Platonic Symposion wiU 

Cliarm. I S8, E. show) by Xenophon, speaking 

* See above, p. 76. Besides for himnelf, but undoubtedly 

Brandis ii. a, 64, reminds iis following in the train of 8o- 

with justice that treatises on crates. Even .^chines and 

ffwi are mentioned not only by Cebos had treated of fpw in 

Plato and Xenophon, but also the Socratic sense. See Pin*. 

by Euclid, Crito, Simmias, and Fuer. Ed. c. 15, p. 11, and the 

.Vntisthenes, which shows the fiasfment of iEscbines in Arit- 

importance of It tor the So- tid. Or. ilv. p. 3*. 

cratic schools. The chief paa- ' Hegel, Gesoli. d. Phil, ii, 

sage is in Xenophon. Symp. o. fi.% 57; Conf. AHtt. Bth, iv. 

S. where the advant^es of a 13; 1137. b, 23. 
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less ie it that derisive condeecensioD or affected slm- Chap. 

plicity, which as it were lures others on to the ice in 

order to laugh at their ialls ; or that absolute refer- 
ence to the person uid destruction of all general 
truth, which for a time bore this name in the 
romantic school, t Its proper nature consists rather \ 
herein, that without any positive knowledge, and I 
prompted only by a desire for knowledge, Socrates I 
addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning / 
from them what they know, hut that in the attempt 
to discoTer it, upon a critical analysis of their no- 
tions, even ' their supposed knowledge vanishesj/ This 

' Plato at leaat gives this ready mentioned, and in the 

deeper meaning' to the irooy of Meno, 80, A. : oMttc &Wf 4 t^iii 

Soiiates. See Bep. i, 837, A. : vi twaptis iml roit bXvDf bowTi 

oSnt ixflrri i) tUtSviu dparffo iirDjxTi', and also in the ApoL 

iinipiToas, K^ tuCt' ly^ pt) r, 23. E., in which, aft«r the 

(ol ToiroK ir«G\fyor, in o-i. Socratic sifting of others has 

Imtfinurdai ^(v ahc t9tX4iaois, been descrihcd, it goes on to 

tiftartu^^io S4 col wdrra ^iHAXoB' r<ay : i^ nvrttai B^ t^j i^trivtms 

r^ttiaoit ft iariHiptnui <t t(i tI ir< toX\iI /i)v ir^x^vai lioi ytTifrairC 

ifrra. And again. 33T, B. : ... Svviui Si toStd . . . r«^ii 

Ini Smpdmit ri diiitti tiawpi^- tlycu. tfanai yip fu htCrrOTI oI 

<rm, sir!)! fitv it^ i.iiaKplr<rrv, wafivrtt tovtii airir iTnu irt^r 

KXXiif il i.voKfinii4nt \iti^ir(i ft i* iWav i^tXi^i/a. Likewise 

A^r ml iXtyjpQ- to whicli So- Xerwphmi, tisia. iv. 4,10: Iri 

crates replies : •■fii yip 1* . . . tir tUian tanrfiK^i, Ipen&y 

ritinroKfilraiTorpcrroy fiir fiij fO^s flic fu3 iX^yxitr nirraj. oAt^t H 

ta^ ^Kur tmrM, &c. Bymp. o»»l BiX^r bwix'a xiyor oiU 

SIS, E. : tlfuntiiittyot ti kbI -/vAiitiy ikTo^air(a9a> Tfpl oUtrili. 

irdfW nirrn rhy glov spii Toil Ibid. 11. Conf. i. 2, H6 ; ixM 

h^fAmvs SioTtXtl, wiiich, as roi a6 yt^ i I^Kpam, AaBea 

the context shows, refers partly iBSii ni Ix" tA rXfiara IpuTat. 

to the tact that Socrates pre- Hence Quintilian, ii. Z, 46, 

tended to be In love, witlioat observes that the whole life of 

being so in the Greek sense of Socrates seemed an irony, be- 

the term, and partly to the canse he always played the 

wards hyrov wimra koI oMy part of an admirer of the 

iilltr. The same, omitting the wisdom of others. Connected 

Tord iIpsMlo, is said in the with this is the use which 

pasMige of the Thetetetus al- Socrates made of irony as a 
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CHAf. irony ifl, therefore, speaking generally, the dialectical 
J , or the critical fector in the Sooratic method, assum- 
ing the peculiar form it here does owing to the presu]>> 
posed ignorance of him who uses it for his instrument, 
c. The Doubtless, however conscious Socrates might be of 
ofeoiiei^- possessing no real knowledge, he must at least have 

tism and j^elieved that he possessed the notion and the method 

the method 

e/jHvqfbj/ of true knowledge. Without this conviction he 

rton*?* would neither have been able to confess his own igno- 
rance, nor to expose that of others, both being <aily 
rendered possible by comparing the knowledge he 
found with the idea of knowledge residing withitt 
himself. The fact that this idea was no where to be- 
found realised was in itself a challenge to him to set 
about realising it; and hence resulted as the third point 
in his philosophic course the attempt to create real 
knowledge. For real knowledge he could only allow 
that to pass which emanated from the conception of 
a thing, hence the first step here is the formation of 
copcepticna or induction.* For even if Socrates does 
not always make for formal definitions, he at least 
always seeks some universal quality applicable to the 
conception and to the essence of the object, in order 
to settle the question under notice by referring the 
particular case t6 this universal quality.' The class- 
figure of Bpeech. Conf. Plat, the word also Zeap. Sc&midt 
Goi^. *89, E. ; Symp. 218, D. : in Ind. Lection, Marbnrg, 187S. 
Xen. Mem. iv. i. Only ita ' Compare the lemaxks of 
meaning must not be limited Ariftotle alreadj mentioned, 
to this. Compaje aUo Ser- p. 110, 2. 

ouiAJi, Plat. 242, 326, and par- > ^t rllr Irw6«tirw Arwfv 
ticalorly .S^^ leiertxaehBr, Gescli. «dvTa vie )^or. See p. 110, 2. 
d. Phil. 83, and foi the ose of 
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FORMATION OF CONCEPTIONS. 

quality is therefore to him of the greatest import- 
aoce. 

The starting point for this induction is supplied 
by the c ommonest n otions. He begins with examples 
taken from daily life, with well-known and generally 
admitted truths. On every disputed point he goes 
back to such instances, and hopes in this way to 
attain a universal agreement.' All previous science 
being doubtful, nothing remains but to begin anew 
with the simplest experiences. On the other hand, 
induction has not as yet so far advanced as to mean the 
deriving conceptions from an exhaustive and critically 
tested series of observations. This is a later require- 
ment due partly to Aristotle, and partly to more 
modem philosophy. The wider basis of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of fects being as yet wanting, nay, 
even being despised, and Socrates being in the 
habit of expanding his thoughts in peramal cooversa- 
tion with distinct reference to the case before him 
and to tbe capacity and needs of his fellow-speakers, 
he is confined to the assumptions which the circum- 
stances and his own limited e^wrience supply ; he 
must take isolated notions and admissions as his 
point of departure, and can only go as lar as others 
can follow. Hence in most cases he relies more on par- 
ticular instances than on an exhaustive analysis of 

■ Compare what has been IrlaTotiai, tiuua roirint taitiwrir 

quoted, pp. 80, 2 : 121, 1, and A obx Miuiar Manurtat, irmrtl- 

the whole of the Memorabilia. Btii, aJfiai it mil TaSta Mrrafiai, 

Plato, too, gives iostanceB of As to the principle that from 

-this procedure. Bee Xra. Glc. the lees jran prooeed to »a nn- 

19, 16 : 4 ipiniatt tiloo'icaAla deTBtanding at tbe moie im- 

inlv . . . &TW' yip /u Si' ir lyli portiuit, see Plate, Qoi%. 9iT, C. 
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eiperienoe.' This chance element in his principles 
_ he, however, endeavours to eliminate by coUectiiig- 
opposite instiinces, so as to correct and supplement 
varying experiences by one anotiier. The question, 
for instance, before him being the conception of in- 
justice : He is unjust, says Euthydemus, who lies, 
deceives, robs, and such like. Yet, rejoins Socrates, 
it is right to lie, to deceive, and to rob an enemy. 
Accordingly the conception must be more accurately 
defined thus : He is unjust who does such things 
to his iriendB. Even such action is, however, per- 
mitted under circimistanceB. A general is not unjust 
when he encourages his army by a lie, nor a father 
who gives his son medicine by deception, nor a friend 
who robs his friend of the weapon with which he 
would have committed suicide. We must, there^ 
ibre, introduce a further limitation. Unjust is h» 
who deceives or robs his friends in order to do them 
harm.^ Or the conception of a ruler has to be dis- 
covered. Qeneral opinion regards a ruler as one who 
has the power to give orders. But this power^ 
Socrates shows, is conceded (mly to the steersman on 
board ship, only to the physician in case of sick— 
oesB, and in every other case only to those conversant 
with the special sulgect. Only he, therefore, is a 
ruler who possesses the knowledge necessary for 
iiiling.' Or it must be determined what belongs to 
a good suit of armour. The smith sa;^ it must be 

' As for example in Ote com- ' Hem. iv. 2, II. 
parisoD of the politician with ■ Rii. iii. 9, 10. 

the phTBiciau, pilot, &c. 
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METHOD OF INDVCTION. ISl 

of a proper size. But suppose tlie man intending to Ohap. 
wear it is deformed. Why then, the answer is, it 
must be of the proper size for hia deformity. It 
therefore has the proper size when it fits. But now, 
sappoeing a man wishes to move, must the armour 
fit «iactly ? Not so, or he would be hampered in 
his movements. We must, therefore, understand by 
fitting what is comfortable for use.' In a similar 
way we see Socrates analysing thoroughly the com- . -I- ~4-" 
mon notions of bis friends. He reminds them of the 
various sides to every question ; he brings out the 
opposition which every notion contains either within 
itself or in relation to sonke other : and he aims at 
correcting, 1^ additional observations, asBmnptions 
resting on a one-sided experience, at completing 
them, and giving to them a more careAil definition. 
By this process you arrive at what belongs to the 
essence of every object, and what does not ; thus con- 
ceptions are formed firom notions. 

For the purpose of proof, too, the cla^-qualities 
of conceptions are also the most important things. 
In order to investigate the correctness of a quality 
or the necessity of a course of action, Socrates falls 
back on the conception <^ the thing to whioh it 
refers ; * and tJierefrom deduces what applies to the 
I given case.* As in seeking conceptions he alwaya 

' Hem. iii. 10,9. then shows that his conduct 

' 1. c iv. 6, B. falls ncder this conception ; in 

' For iturfance, in order to order to put his dutiei before 

lepiOTelAmprocleeforhiBCon- ft commander of cavalry, be 

doet to Xanthippe, be first begins (Hem. iii. 3, S) by 

(Hem. ii. I) lets him give a stating what is hie em^i^rnent, 

definition ol iogiatitnde, and and enomeratlng its dilEanut 
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Chap. progresseB &om what is kaown and universally ad- 
mitted,' bo, too, he does here. Hence hia method of 



proof takes the most varied turns,* according as it 
starts irom one or another point of departure. He 
allows a general principle to be taken for granted^ 
and includes under it the particular case ; ' he refutes 
foreign assertions by bringing home to them contra- 
dictions with themselves or with other undoubted 
^,jflrfiimptions or &ctB ; * he builds up the premisses 
&om which he deduces his conclusions by means 4f 
induction, or concludes straight off by an apparent 
analogy/ A theory of this method of proof he has 
not given, nor distinguished the various kinds of 
proof. The essential point about it is only this, that 
eveiything is measured and decided by conceptions. 
To find the turns by whidi this end is reached is 
a matter of personal critical dexterity. Aristotle, 
therefore, in making the chief merit of Socrates from 
this side consist in the formation of conceptions and 
in induction," must on the whole be allowed to be 
right. 

Asking further as to the objects on which Socrates 
practised his method, we encounter in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon a motley array of materials — in- 
puts; in order to prova the ' See above, pp. 131 ; 121,1. 
being of the Ooda, he begins * Couf. SehmegUr, Gesoh. d. 
witii tbe general principle tliat Oriech. PhiL, 2 Anfl., p. 121. 
all that Berves an end must ' As In the caaee quoted on 
Imve ttD intelligent canee p. 131, 3. 

<Me>n. i. *, *) ; in order to * For inetanoe, Hem. i. 2, 34 
determine wUch of two is the and 36 ; iv. 2, 31 ; 4, 7. 
better citizen, he first enqnirea * Hem. iv. 2, 22 ; iy. 4, 14 ; 
into the pecniiai feature* of » L 2, 32. 
good eitizen (iv. 6, 14). * &ee p, 110, 2. 
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APPLICATION OF HIS METHOD. 13J 

vestigations into the esBence of rirtae, the duties of Chap. 
man, the existence of Goda, disputes with Sophists, 



advice of the most varied kind given to friends and 
acquaintances, conversations with generais as to the 
lesponeibilitieB of their office, with artificers and 
tradesmen as to their arts, even with looee women as 
to their mode of life. Nothing is too smtJl to arouse 
the curiosity of the philosophy and to call for a 
thorough and methodical examination. Ae Plato at 
a later time found in all things without exception 
essential conceptions, so, too, Socrates, purely in the 
interest of knowledge, even where no educational 
or other good was apparent, referred everything to 
its conceptioD.' He looked upon the life and pur- 
suits of man as the real object of his enquiries, and 
otiier things only in as far as they affected the con- 
ditions and problems of human life. Hence his 
philosophy, which in point of scientific form was a 
criticism of what is (huiKeicrtie^), became in its actual 
application a science of hiunan actions (^(KiJ). 

' Seep 109 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SnBSTANCE OF THE TBACHINO OT 80CBATBS : ETHICS. 

Chap. Socrates, says Xenophon,' did not discourse concem- 
^^ jng the nature of the All, like most other philosophers 
A. Fwnda- before him ; he did not enquire into the essence of 
^^^i^^ the world and the laws of natural phenomena ; on 
Hu tub- the contrary, he declared it folly to search into such 
ter to Bubjecte ; for it ia unreaaonable to quiz things divine 
Ethiet. before iully understanding things human ; besides, 
the conflicting opinions of natural philosophers prove 
that the object of their rsBearch traosceuds the capa- 
city of human knowledge. After all, these enquiries 
are of no practical use. Quite in keeping with this 
view, the Socrates of Xenophon teats even geometry 
Mid astronomy * by the standard of immediate utility, 
as being the knowledge respectively requisite for 
surveying and navigation. To carry them iurther 
than this he considers to be a useless waste of time, 
or even impious ; for man can never come upon the 
track of the mighty works of the Gods, nor do the 
Gods desire that he should attempt such knowledge. 

' Mem. i. 1, 11. Conf. p. 12*, 1. • Ibid. iv. 7. 
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SIS TEACSINO CONFINED TO ETHICS. 

HeDce in all such attempte, extravagances such a^ 
^oee of Anaxagorae are sure to come to view,' 

The accuracy of this description of Socrates has, 
however, not passed unchallenged by modem writers.' 
Granting, it is said, that Socrates really expressed 
these and Bimilar sentiments, can they be right- 
iully so understood as though he would altogether 
deprecate speculative enquiry into nature ? Would 
not such an assertion too manifestly contradict his 
own fundamental view, the idea of the oneness of all 
knowledge ? Would it not lead, if propounded as 
Xenophon has done, to consequences manifestly un- 
reasonable ? Even Plato ' bears testimony to the 
fact that Socrates d id not attack natural science in* 
itself, but only the oroi nary tr'^Ement of it ; nor can 
Xenophon himselt conceal cne iact that he did devote 
fais attention to nature,* hoping by considering the 

' Mem. iT. 7, 6 ; SXbj H run 6i ; Silvern, Ueber die Wolken 

iAfBuiiar, f iKama i tths /tri- dea AiriaWplianea, p. 11 ; 

XIbAtoi, ^pom-urriir -jiyvtvBai JTriioA*, Foracli. 105 ; Alberti, 

itirfrrty offrf yip tiptri ir- Sokt. 93, 08, likewise gives a 

ffi^Dii alrri Iriiu^tf (Troi, at-rt paitial adherence to this view : 

Xofifffa^iu B(D?i tj/ frfftTO rhr it mig-ht have been expected 

fynvvra & iKtlroi aa^nyiaiu otrx to go further after what has 

i0ni}t.ii9it<rai: Such aubtletiea been said, p. 49, 2. 

only lead to absuidities, oitiy ' piuEdo, 96, A. ; 97, B. ; B«p. 

^ar1l'Ayaiirf6patwaft<pfi6vtiaH vii. 639, A.; Phileb. 28, D. ; 

i liiyiatoK ^(Mi^ffot iwl t$ tIj Leg. xii. 966, E. 

Tw BcatF ftiix'"^ i(;tryt!a0iu — * Hem. i. 4 ; iv. 3. No ai^- 

vhjch IB then supported by ment can be drawn from Mem. 

TBTious remarks proving the 1. 6, 14 : ■roiis B^anpobt rmv 

«itiavag»nce of the notion that wiXai ao^r bSpfv, *Dt tKuurn 

the sun is a fiery stone. KairiXnur iv B'^n" ypdi^arTti, 

' Schlin^rmaolteT, Werke, iii. iriKlrrur nairp aiir ToTi flAoiT 

2, 30fi-S07 ; Oescb. d. Phil., p. tiipxonat, for these aapoX need 

83 ; Bmmdit, Hhein. Mas. i. 2, not neceasaril; be the earlier 

130 ; Gr.'Bom. Phil. ii. a, 34 ; natural philoaophera. lofol is 

BUter, GcBch^ A. Phil ii. 48, also used of poets, chroniclers, 
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SOCRATES. 

relations of means to ends in nature to gain an in- 
tdght into its reasonable arrangement. Allowing, 
therefore, that Socrates, as was the lact, had no 
special talent for natural science, and hence did not 
study it to any great extent, at least the germ of a new 
form of this science may be discovered in him. Id 
his notion of the relation of means to ends in 
natmre must have lain 'the thought of a universal 
diffusion of intelligenoe tiiroughout the whole of 
nature,' ' the theory of an absolute harmony of mail 
and nature, and of man's occupying such a position 
in nature as to be a microcosm of the world.' ' If he 
stopped at the germ, confining his study of nature to- 
mere practical requirements, this must have been, ac- 
cording tohisownopinion,onlyasaprelimiuary step. 
He must have only intended that man ought not to 
reach into the distance until a critical foundation 
has been securely laid in the depths of his own inner 
life ; or else it must have reference to popular and 
not to philosophical study.* 

Unfortunately this view of modem writers rests 
on assumptions which cannot be supported. In the 
first place, not only Xenophon, but Aristotle also,' not 
to mention later writers,* asaerte that Socrates never 
&c., and it ia erpresaly stated * Met, i. 6 (987, b, l)r 

that Socrates perused their iuKpifront St rtpl /ilr rit Ifiuih 

works, in order t« find in them Tptef/univoiiirov, mpl SI j^t 

what was morally useful for SAigi ipiiTnas vM^r. ziii. 4 j 

himself and his friends. De Part. Anim. i. 1 (842, a, 28) r 

' Sehleiermacher and Bitter, hii iiacfiravt 6i tovto /tlr [rfc 

■ KritelM, 208, as thoogh i^tra^iiiu r^r atvlul i|if4«q, t^ 

Socrates made any distinction S) C^tTr rk trtpl ^atut fXirf*. 

between training tor a philoBO- Conf. Eth. Bud, i, E; 1216, b, 2. 

pher and training- for a good ' tSo. Tub. v. 4, 10; Acad. 

man, i. 4, 16 ; it. 29, 123 ; Do Fin. 
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SIS TEACHING CONFINED TO ETHICS. 

pursued the stndy of nature. Aristotle is, however, 
the very authority called in to arbitrate when Xeno- 
phon and Plato differ. What right have we, then, 
to stand aghast at bis testimony as soon as he 
declares against Plato ? Even Plato, however, indi- 
rectly admits in the TimEeus that natural science 
was foreign to Socrates. If he elsewhere puts in 
his mouth sayings referring to nature, there is still 
no evidence that these utterances are historically 
true. Not even in the passage in the Fh^edo can 
such evidence he found, unkaa what follows — that 
■Socrates had lallen back on the theory of Ideas — 
can be taken to be historical.* In one respect Xeno- 
phon fully agrera with Plato, in saying that Socrates 
demanded a consideration of the relation of means to 
ends in nature. If it is further required that the 
relation of means to ends should not be imderstood 
in the lower sense of a later age, in which it was indeed 
imderstood by Xenophon, but that higher speculative 
ideas should be sought therein, where, we ask, is the 
historical justification of this view ? Lastly, if an 
appeal is made to the logical consequences of the 
Socratic theory, do they not prove that Socrates must 
have been quite in earnest in disparaging a specula- 
tive study of nature, and in big popular notion of the 
relation of means to ends ? Had he indeed placed 
at the head of his system, in this explicit form, the 
idea of the mutual dependence of all knowledge, it 

V. 29, 87; Rep. i. 10; Senec. cording to Demetrius of By- 
Ep. TJ, 7 ; Seixt. Uatb. vii, 8 ; Mintinm, Pieg. ii. 21. 
(leU. N. A. xiv. 6, 6, and, ao- • Phiedo, 100. B. 
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would be impossible to accoont for hia low estimate 
of phyeics. If, on the contrary, he was concerned, 
not about knowledge in general, but about the edu- 
cation and training of men by means of knowledge, 
IB it not very natural that hia enquiries should be 
exclusively directed to the conditions and activities 
of man,' nature being only taken into account in as 
&r as it was useful to man ? Doubtless this view of 
the relation of means to ends was, for natural asuA 
scientific enquiries, like a seed sown broadcast, which 
sprang up and bore fruit in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle ; but to Socrates himself this new depart- 
ment of natural science presented itself only as a 
subsidiary branch of ethical enquiry, without his 



' In this reapect Socrates is necesaary conseqaence, in Lis 
like Eant, Kant's position in intellectoal principles ; witb 
history being eHao not unlike tlie same justice may it be said 
bis. As Eant, after deatroj'iDg of Kant, that, notwlthatandini; 
the older Metaphysics, only bia critic of pore reason, hi' 
retained Bthica, so Socrates, mnat, whilst disputing tbe 
after setting aside natural Hetapbyaica of WolfF, havi' 
acience, torned hie attention nece^ianly seen that bis prin- 
exclnaively to morala. In the ciplea woold lead him cousis- 
one case, as in the other, the tently to the Idealism, of Fichtc 
one-sidedness with which the and the natnral philosophy of 
founder begins baa been aap- Scbelling ; both of whom, and 
plemented by the disciples, and the first-named even against 
the treatment at firat adopted Kant'e own protests, ^pealed 
for Ethics bas been extended to these consequences. For all 
to the whole of philosophy, that, it is a dangerous business. 
Just as it may be said of from a conaideration of logical 
Sociatea, that, deapite bis so consequences and the historical 
definitely attested declining of resnlts of a principle, to correct 
aU cosmical and theological the clearest statements as to 
speculation on principle, he the doctrine of its originator, 
ncTerthetess, whilst actually the question really being, 
refraining from aucb enquiries, whether and to what extent 
could not conceal from himself the founder lealised these con- 
that they were involved, as a seqaences. 
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SIS TEACHING C02fFINED TO ETHICS. 

being conscious of its range. His conaciouB interest 
applies only to Ethics. Even the study of the tela- . 
tion of means to ends in nature was, according to his 
view, subservient to a moral piirpose — that of urging 
his Mends to piety.' It cannot he altogether neg- 
lected in considering his teaching ; nor yet can we 
allow it, in the sense in which it was used hy Socrates, 
an independent value, nor for this reason prefer it to 
Ethics. 

The same remark applies to theol<^, which here 
still coincides with natural science. The motives 
which deterred him from the one must have deterred 
him from the other abo.^ If, notwithstanding, he 
expressed definite views as to the Gods and the 
worship of the Gods, these views were the outcome 
of a practical love of piety. Theology then can only — 
be treated by him as an appendix to Ethics. 

Even then, there are comparatively very few 
definite opinions in theology which can he brought 
home to Socrates with certainty. Indeed, how 
could it he otherwise, considering that a syste- 
matic treatment of Ethics is impossible without a 
basis either in metaphysics or psychology for it to 
rest upon ? The chief service which Socrates here 

' Xrm. Hem. i. 4, 1 and IS ; tbej had fnllj maatered hmnan 

iv, 3, 3 and 17. things, as bavisg advanced to 

■' X«n. Hem.i. 1,11 ; nothing Huch enqoiriee, f ri /liv iiApit- 

impions was ever heard from iitA irapirrts ri iai/iina ii 

Socrates; oMJ yip inpl i^! rir itkotbvvth fryovKTai tI irpoD^ 

nima fimat . . . Sn\iyrrii ttarra irf«iTT(i»' and 16 : airbs 

. . i iW& jml robs ^povriCovrat ik irepl tay Afd/mrrietr &fl Stt\i- 

ri raimra [or, as it is said,|15 : 7(to, (rftnirur rl lin^s rl katfiii, 

ofiAtlu ftroBiTEi] laapairoifrta kc. 
^.w^Utrvt. He asked whether 
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Chap- rendered was & formal one — that of generally refei^ 
• X ring moral action to knowledge ; no sooner, however, 
is it a question of dedncing particular moral acte and 
relations from knowledge, than he contents himself 
partly with ialUng back upon preTailing custom, or 
else there intervenes an accidental reference to pur- 
poses, the defects of which are certainly partially 
corrected in the sequeL 
li. Till- The leading thought of the ethics of Socrates 

uf'^ktaf °^y '^ expresaed in the sentence — All virtue is 
BiMc* : knowledge.' This assertion is most closely connected 
ijir Imvir'^ vi^ his whole view of things. His efforts aim from 
le^ge. the first at re-establishing morality and rooting it 

more deeply by means of knowledge. The experi- 
ences of his time have convinced him that the con- 
ventional probity of moral conduct, resting as it does 
on custom and authority, cannot hold its ground. 
His sifting of men 'iscovered, even in the most cele- 
brated of his contemporaries,* a pretended in place 

■ Arift. Eth. N. vi. 13 ; 1144, irttOii <ilnu- Hal o^ ft* robs 

h, 17, 28 : Swcpiir^i . . . ppci4i- toStb tllitTu fili\o irrX reirmr 
irdi ^(To (Iru ritas tcii iptTi% oilli' rpocAlfrBiu, iritr* rvis nk 

Till iptriti ^tTD tlrat, hurrlliiai lUi aol jib' iyx'"!'^"' •VtOfTli- 

7^ (tnu riacK. Ibid. iii. 11 ; niv. i. 1, 16 : he alwajs con- 

1116,b,i| Eth.Eud.i.E; 1316, versed of joatice, piety, nol upl 

b, 6 : ^tmfinat 4"' fit"* niaai -rur llAAitr, ft tabt nir tlUria 

T&t ipfnir, &a^ A^ ffvftfialvta/ Ijytvro coAo^s col ^7000^1 alHu, 

Mfvai Ti 'H)! imauHrinnir mI robi t) iTroDuprai irtpatn9Mtis 

*Itwi IUbiw. Conf. Ibid. iii. 1 ; irtimlus KioAqirBai. The latter 

1229, a, 14; vii. 13; H. Mot. iv. 2, 22. Plaig, latii. 19i, D. : 

i. 1; 1182, », 16; i. S5 ; 1198, veMdKit Minoi ffov t-tyorrot hi 

a, 10 ; Xen. Mem. iii, 9, 6 ; toBtb 470*^1 Jkootsj Jiiimr brtf 

(^ ii Kol T^v iuiauKrinnir ml irof di, ft il ifioM); ravta Si nmis. 

■mt iiAiir niviu iprriir aafian Enthjd. 278, E. 
tlrat ■ ritff^ tfnu Kol nifra > Plato, Apol. 21, C. ; 28, B. 
Sou ftp*Tf irpdr-rtTiu KaXi t( Kol 
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MORAL VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

of a genuine virtue. To attain true morality man 
muBt seek the standard of action in dear and certain 
knowledge.' The principle which has thus dawned 
upon him is, however, only understood in a narrow 
and exclusive spirit. Knowledge is for him not only 
an indispensable condition and a means to true 
morality, but it is the whole of morality. Where 
knowledge is wanting, there not only is virtue im- 
perfect, but there is absolutely no virtue at all. 
Plato was the first, and after him more completely 
Aristotle, to improve upon the Socratic doctrine of 
virtue. 

In support of his position, Socrates established 
the point that without right knowledge right action 
is impossible, and conversely, that where knowledge 
exists, right action follows as a matter of course; 
ihe former, because no action or possession is of any 
use, unless it be directed by intelligence to a proper 
-object ; ^ the latter, because everyone only does what 

■ Seep. 113. expedient and BuccesBfuI action. 

* It is onlj in Plato (Eutli. Kor is it opposed hereto that 

&80, B.; Meno, 87, C), that immediately afterwajlds it ia 

8o<^te8 expreHBly tatea this refused that wisdom is an ifofi.- 

groond. Hence the Horolia ^urfirrrinms iyaSSr, many a 

Magna (i. 36; 1198, a, 10) one, like Dsdalus and Pala- 

^pear to have derived the imedes, having been rained for 

-eonesponding view ; bnt it not the sake ol wisdom. For this ia 

only Bonnda very like Socrates, cleaily said by way of argu- 

bat it is also implied in Xeno- ment, and rTo^fa is taken in its 

pbon ; 8ocrat«s there (Mem, iv. ordinary acceptation, inolnding 

3, 36) explaining more imme- eveiy art and every kind of 

lately in connection with self- knowledge. Of knowledge, in 

knowledge, that it alone can his own sense of the term, 

tell ns what we need and what Socrates would certainly never 

we can do, placing as so in a have said that it was not good 

position to judge others cor- because it brought men some- 

rectly, and qnalifying ns for times into peril, as the virtae. 
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he believee he must do, what is of use to himself: ' 

□o one iDtentionally does wrong; for this would be 
the same thing as making oneself intentionally un- 
happy:^ knowledge is, therefore, always the strongest 

power in man, and cannot be overcome by passion.' 

identical therewith, also does. 3, on the Btat«nient is eitwit 

What is said, iii. 9, 1 J, respect- ixiiy i-onrplt obV Ixmr iidKof. 

ing tbrfei^a in coBtrast to Brandit remarks with justice 

ifrruxi'a, that it is Kfiriaror (Gr..r6iD. Phil. ii. a, 39) that 

Iwerifitviia, also refers to know- this refers in the first place to 

ledge. For tliwpaHa consists in the aigmnents of the Platonic 

FioMrra ti m1 /tfXrrjiravTB fE Socrates (see Heno, 77, B. ; 

tottir, or aa Plato'i Enthydemns Prot. 346, D. ; 363, C), but that 

281, A, explains it : jiri<rHhin tlie same is asserted by Xeno' 

teaches to make a right ose of phtm, Mem. iii. 9, 1 ; ir. 6, S 

all goods, and a« KarofBovva and 11 ; and by Piito, ApoL 

tiiir upaiir it produces tbwpayla 26, E. : iyii Ji , . . toOto t^ 

and ffrrwxlo. Xgiutphen. i. 1, 7 ; Toaaurar KiiKbr iKiir raiS, &s p^t 

6. 1, expresses this view more <rt! ; rai^ lyi aai ab wtlh/iai, 

deliikitely. .^chines, too, in t Mi\tiTi . . . rt ti Sntr Bm- 

J)tm«triu* de Elocu. 297. Met. ^Mpet : . . tqAw >ti Or iJBtt 

Gi. iz. 122, puts the question waiaaiuu t f iKuv niu. Conf. 

into the month of Socrates Dial, de josto, BcM,/)i^. Znert. 

when speaking of the rich in- ii. 31. 

" ■■ "* ' ' Plate, Prot. 352, C. : V °^ 

1 ffol tBu,vT6r ri ir«pl o&r^ 

to use it ? [riit /tmt4i»)t] tmci, f) Kaiiit r* 

' Xett. Mem. iii. 9, 1 ; see iW ^ iiturHtia\, nil dlov ipx"p- 

above, p. HO, 1 ; iv. 6, 6 : tiSirai rot MpAwou hoI iimp yiyiiAmf 

it & ill TaMV oTti Ti>^ obo-Bai tii rbyaSi mil ri Kaici /i^ lUt 

Still fij) roitu- ToSra ; Otx cltoitai, (ponpS^nu iwi fn)t*n{i, Sim 

CfT). OlSar ii tiku &Mm ■waioSv- lAX' Itto ■rpdmiv ; 1) K it If 

ras 1 h otorrai Stur ; Oiii tyirf', iirurHiiai ictAniji, iM.' fxa)^ 

Ipil. Ibid. 3, Jl ; Plato, Prot. tlm tJ|» ppimtaw Rvtfiiir rf 

358, C. . latfArif, The latt«r is then 

' Aritt. H. Mor, i. 9: Sw- affirmed witi the consent ot 

KpJemt 1^ atxi^ tHuf yiri<r«iu Socrates. (The farther reason- 

tI VTUvtoloia (Inu 4 ^o^Ximf ing is probably only Platonic.) 

•I yip Tit, fvir, ilKrrfifftuy Ariet. Etb. Nic. vii. 3 : twivri- 

JvTiraovr, wittpmr b $a{i>ijivra ^rar ^Ic aJv aH fnwl timi sUi' «c 

flkoioi Jrat ti Uoan, «Uali &r (tnu [iiipamfnrSu]. Bttvir ^rfp, 

lAiHTa 1^ iSHtiar. Hore in- ^i<rr)|>ii); indnit, in ^tr^ 

definite are the remarks in 2aKpiin|t, iXAo ti uparA. Bth. 

Eth. Nic iii. 7; 1113, b, 14; Eud.ru. 13: ipMt ri 3Hp(m- 

oonf. Sth. Eod. ij. 7 ; 12S3, b, niv. In oMlr Iirxvp-^rfpov fpm^ 
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As regards that virtue which appears to be Chap. 
furthest removed &om knowledge, the virtue of ^^ 
bravery, he more especially insisted upon it, that in 
all cases, he who knows the true nature of an appa- 
rent danger and the means of avoiding it, ia braver 
than be who bas not such knowledge.' Hence he- 
concludes that virtue is entirely dependent upon 
knowledge ; and accordingly be defines all the par- 
ticular virtues in such a way, as to make tbem con- 
sist in knowledge of some kind, their difference being 
determined by the difference of their objects. He is 
pioua who knows what is right towards God ; he is 
just who knows what is right towards men.' He is 

raH ' JUX' Sti jTHpritMir f^. points : alfroi rait ft 0«tfi6wi 

ok ipiif, (k^rH) yip iirri niil alt rdlf iamXiinv hi aTo^uu. Sit abxi 

inaiiuai. If, Uierefore, any- ital t) iMptUi SJhacriv. Plato, 

one seems to aat contiarf to Frot. 349, E., where it is proved 

hia better jndgment, Socrates by various eramplea— aivera, 

does not sJllow that is really loilghts, peltast«e — that dI hit- 

the case. He rather infers the ot^/c*«j rir ^4 ^iFtaiiimv 

contrary. Hie conduct being Su^pa^iiiTtpoi tSoiy. ArUt. Eth. 

opposed to right reason, be Nic. iii. II ; 1116, h, 3: t«(i 

conclodea that he is wanting SI nbI ^ iiirnpSa ^ i-ipl haara 

in this quality ; Mem. iii. 9, 4 ; irtptia tii <Inu - SB»r nol A 3ar- 

Tpoovpimi/itnt W, tt mil JirWTO- icjxtiflj i^fltii Ariox^jiflF iImi Hfc 

lUravj ithr & ttt ■wpimw, Toiavr- hrSptlar. Conf . Eth. End. iii. 1 ; 

TO) ij ritwrrfii, m^oii tt mil 1229, a, 14. 

^K|MtT«Ti cIku m^fgt ' eUUr >< ' tbat^t — d T(k ■ttfH toJ;! twiit 

I'i^i'iu'. 1^ fl iiriipovj Tt Kol ritu/m ttSiir Uica4a, = i tlSia ri 

ijiptrriT,. In Xenophon, indeed, irtpl raiii AtBpAwmis riiMim, Mem. 

this is BO put, as if Socrates iv. 6, 4 and 6. The titriPiia, 

had admitted the possibility of the deGnition of which is here 

a case of knowing right and given, is the same as the iv^^riit, 

doing wrong-. The real mean- the conoeption of whiiA is 

ing of the answer, however, sought in Plato's Enthyphro. 

can only be the one given If, tlterefore, Cfrott, Plato, i. 

above. 32B, remarks 4 prmoi of the 

' Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2 j Symp. latter, that Xeno^on's So- 

S, 13 : Socrates remarkB, In re- dates was neither asking after 

ference to a dancing girl who the general conception of tbe 

is deliberating atont sword holy, not indeed could pre-snp- 
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Chap, brave who knows how to treat daogers properly ; ' 
^^ he is prudent and wiae who knows how to use what 
is good and noble, and how to avoid what is evil.^ 
In a word, all virtues are referred to wisdom or know- 
ledge, which are one and the eame.^ The ordinary 
notion that there are many kinds of virtue is incor- 
rect. Virtue is in truth but one.* Nor does the 



pose it, his observation is tint waf4xi'. Goat. Bonit:, 

contnuitic(ed by appearances. Flat. Stud. iil. 441. 
It does not, however, follow ' Mem. iii. 9, i : mftar tl ml 

herefmni that Socrates wished irt^po^iniy »b tiAptitr, i\A& t6v 

the Gods to be hoQOQred rifuf rh fiiv KaXi rr ifal hyoBk ytyr^- 

iiiXttii. Wh7 could lie not tntoina. xmi'^'' ouroTt col tIw ts 

have fiaid, piety or holiness al^xp^ t^ra fbAa^f7ff9tu <To^r 

consists in the knowledge of ti KcdaiiipporalKpaii, 
that which ia rJRht t^jwards the * Mem. iv. 6, 7 : h-ior^/iii ji^ 

Gods, and to this belongs, in rro^ia /ettIi' ; 'I^mi-yi iaKti. No 

respect of the bononring- of man can know everything, t ipa 

God, that each one pray to them irlaTarai Iicoo-roi toSto koI mt^i 

after the cnstom of his country, iarir, 

A pions mind is not the same ' Platfldevelopes this thought 

thing Be worship. That may in his earlier writings, Prot. 

remain the smme when the 339, B. ; 3*9, B. ; 380, B. : 

forms of worship are different. which, however, kept mucli 

' Jan. Mem. iv. fi, 11 : ol i^r more closely fo the platform 

Ipfl twurriiitmi roll lnro7s t« of Socrates ; it is olao evident] y 

Kol irmirtirQU naXit vpSc^oi Contained in Xenophon. Hi-< 

ivSpfial tlaai, el Si Riofiofn^Mirrd meaning, as may be gathered 

TB^au IiiXoi. Plato, Prot. 360. from Mem. iii. 9, 4, is certainly 

D. : i) Sofia tpa rir lAwr ital not : some one may poascBS thp 

/ij) Ituvv irtptla ^(Trff. The knowledge in which one virtue 

^ame thing is conveyed by the eonsiat*, whilst lacking the 

deSnltion in Laches, 194, K. knowledge in which another 

(which is not much imperilled consists ; bat he assumes, just 

by the objections rused thereto as Plato's Socrates does in the 

fn>m a Socratio point of view). Protagoras, that where one 

Courage is 4 ™? ttirSy nil virtue is, alt most be there, all 

tafifaxiiir tnarfHiri ; only taffia- depending on the knowledge of 

\^t must not be rendered the good. From this doctrine 

•bold' (as Seha^irtehmidl, 3amml. of Socrates the Cynic and Me- 

d. plat. Schr. 409, does). It garian notions of the oneness 

means rather, aooordiug to of virtue arose. 
19B, B.,aait BOottendoes,&fi)r 
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difiereooe between one persoD and another, one time 
of life and another, one sex and another, affect the 
qnestioD. For in all caaes it ia one and the same 
thing, which makes the conduct virtuous,' and in all 
persons the same natural capacity for virtue must be 
assumed to exist.' The main point then invariably 
is to cultivate this disposition by education. Some 
may bring with them more, others fewer gitls for any 
particular activity ; yet all alike require exercise and 
training ; the most talented require it most, woidd 
they not be lost in ruinous errors.' There being no 
greater obstacle to true knowledge than imaginary 
knowledge, nothing can in a moral point of view be 
more urgently necessary than self-knowledge, to dispel 
the onfounded semblance of knowledge and to show 
to man his wants and needs. Bight action according 
to Socratic principles invariably follows upon know- 
ledge, just as wrong action follows &om absence of 

' Plato, Meno, 71, D., and iiXrtu. Conf. Plato, Rep. v. 

Arittetlfi, Pol. i. 13, probably, 463, B. 

following the foaaag^ in Plato, * Mem. iii. 9, 1 ,' if. 1, 3 ; 

1216, a, 20, whicli be must in iv. S, 2. The question whether 

some way have harmnnised virtue is a natoial gift or a 

with the Socratic teaching: result of instraction — tbeiden- 

fiffTf ipatf^r, Iti la-rlr ifiiii^ tical question to which Plato 

ifer^ T&r lijniiiivaii rAvray, koI devoted a thorongb discuasioii 

lAx h <>i>ri| aa^pusint ■yvrauiht in the Meno and Prott^ras — 

ml iiApbi, obi' iySpla ml Bufoio- appears Xo have become a fa- 

ffim, KoBiMtf #€To iuKoanis . . . vourite topic of disenssion, 

noKh yip Siutnir Myoinrii' ct thanks tj) tbe appearance of 

iiflpiSiioSrTt! rli! iptris. the Sophistic teachers of virtue. 

* Xpit. Sjm^ 2, 9 : Kol A Sot- Such at least it seems in Xeno- 

Kpirqi ttwtv ■ ir loAXoti liiv, Z phon, iii. 9, 1, and in the Meno. 

irtptt, not SXAmt t^\ov, ml ir Pindar bad previously drawn 

oit r ^ iralt rat7, Sti n yiivaKtia the contrast between natural 

^tait aitif X'^fi' '"i' '''>'' lo^pi! and acquired gifts. See above. 
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knowled^ ; he who knows himself will, without fail, 
do what is healthful, just as he who is ignorant of him- 
self will, without fail, do what is harmful.' Only the 
man of knowledge can do anything fitting; he alone 
is useful and esteemed.* In short, knowledge is the 
root of all moral action ; want of knowledge is the 
cause of every vice ; and were it possible wittingly to 
do wrong, that were better than doing wrong unwit- 
tingly ; for in the latter case the first condition of right 
action, the moral sentiment, is wanting, whilst in the 
former case it would be there, the doer being only laith- 
lesB to it for the moment.' What, however, the know- 

' Mem. iv. 3, 24. For exam- nirfpar i ticiiw ^itMiarot Koi 

pies of convetBatioDB, in which /{ararfiv oUtr, 1| i iiuir ; A^Aor 

Socrates endeavonred to bring !ti 4 Uiv. Aucat&Ttfmr ii f^j 

his friends to a. knowledge of «I™i] rh* iwiarinfiior t1 tfiuuii 

themselves, see Mem. iii. 6 ; toS /i)i hnaTAiitimr ; ♦olro/uu. 

iv. 2. Conf. Flato, Rep. ii. 382 ; iii, 

' Mem. i. 2, 62 : the accnsei 389, B. ; iv. 469, C. ; vii. 633, 
<!hai«ed Socrates with inducing E. ; Hipp. Min. 371, E. It is 
hia followers to despise their only an imaginary case U> eup- 
friends and relations ; for he pose that any one can know- 
had declared, those only deserve mgly and intentionally do 
to be hononred who can make what ia wrong ; for according 
tliemselves nsetnl by means of to the principles of Socrates, 
their knowledge. Xenophon it is impossible to conceive 
allows that he showed how that the man who possesses 
little nseless and ignorant knowledge as such shoold, by 
people were esteemed by their virtue of his knowledge, do 
own ftiends and relatives ; hat anything bnt what is right, or 
he says that Socrates did not that any one shonld spontaiie- 
thereby intend to teach them ously choose what is wrona- 
to despise dependants, but If, therefore, an untmti is 
only to show that nnderetand- told knowingly and intention- 
ing mnst be aimed at, Jri -rh ally, it can only be an apparent 
ii^pn iTiii6r Ian, and seeming untmth, which 

• Mem. iv. 2, 19; ™>i 8) B^i Plato allows as a means to 

TobsiflXinisiiararirTttrlriB^dBtl higher ends (Rep. ii. 382; iii. 

*<(Trpoi UutArtpot iarir. 6 fn^r, 389, B.; iv.45», C), whereas 

^ S Kmv ; The question is after- want of knowledge is the only 

wards thus settled ; tA !1wlw proper lie, a proper lie being 
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^(idge is in which virtue consists, whether experimen- Chap. 

tal or speculative, purgly theoretical or practical — is a _ _ ' 

question upon which Socrates has not entered. In 
Xenopbon at least he places learning and exercise 
quite naturally together,' although Plato had distin- 
guished them,' and to prove that virtue consists in 
knowledge, that it requires knowledge, andean be ac- 
quired by instruction, he chooses by preference, even 
in the pages of Plato, examples of practical acquire- 
ments and of mechanical dexterity.* 

As yet, however, all that has been laid dcfwn is in C. The 
the nature of a formal definition. All virtue is know- ^„^f 
ledge, but of what is it the knowledge ? To this So- monitm. 
■«ratesgivesthegeneralan8wer,knowledgeofthegood. ^_^ yirine 
He is virtuous, just, brave, and so forth, who knows ned tkeo- 
what is good and right.* Even this addition is as ''*''°" '■'' 
wide and indefinite as those before. Knowledge which 



alwajB -uniiiteiitioiifll, Eep. ii. by natural gifta are really de- 

382; V, 535, E. See Zelier't veloped to mastery. In Mem. 

Phil. Stud. p. 162. iv. 1. 3, liiHou and nihia are 

' At the beginning of tie generally required, bat evun 

Meno. here no difference is made be- 

' Mem. iii. 9, 1, Socrates an- tween theoretical and practical 

Bwew the question whether knowledge, 

bravery is a SiSoitTii' or ♦iFff-uirft' : ' So Protag. 349, E, ; Meni. 

the disposition thereto is quite iii. 9, 1 and 11: Spx""'" "re 

as varioDs as is bodily power, those itariiifvai ifx"-*, the 

niiii/i nirroiTiaar ^itr,y iiaSiiait steersman in a ship, in agricul- 

Toi ittKir^ rpbs ij-Splav Bt[£«rftu, tnre, sickness, and athletics, 

in proof of which it may be those who have made it their 

noted that no nation with profession, women in spinnini;. 

weapons to which it is un- The question here raised is dis- 

aocuHtomed ventures to en- cnssed at length by StrHmpcIl, 

counter those who are familiar Gesch.d. Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. vor 

with them, 9o, too, in every. Arist. 146. 

thing eke, it is the iTtiitiXna, * See p. 143. 
the luweinnv xai fif hrror, where- 
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Chap, makes virtue, is knowledge of the good ; but what is 
_ ■ the good? The good is the conception of a thing- 
viewed as an end. Doing what is good, ie acting up 
to the conception of the corresponding action, in 
short, knowledge in its practical application. The 
essence of moral action is therefore not explained by 
the general definition, that it is a knowledge of the 
good, the right, and so forth. Beyond this general 
definition, however, Socrates did not ad ranee in 
his philosophy. Just as his speculative philosophy 
stopped short with the general requirement that 
knowledge belonged to conceptions only, so his prac- 
tical philosophy stopped short with the indefinite 
postulate of conduct conformable to conceptions. 
From such a theory it is impossible to deduce defin- 
ite moral actions. If such are sought no other 
alternative remains but to look for them in -some 
other way, either by adopting the necessary princi- 
ples from the prevailing morality without fiui;her 
testing them ; or, in as far as principles according to 
the theory of knowledge must be vindicated before 
thought, by a reference to experience and to the 
well-known consequences of actions. 
(3) Prap- As a matter of fact both courses were followed 
'rao^- 'df ^^ Socrates. On the one hand he explained the 
titnnined conception of the right by that of the lawful.' The 

oither by 

eiittom or i Mem. iv. S, 6 : Adoia SI v<<fu/«w ttxiuiiv tlrm, and whea 

vtility. eUBa, fitaii *»""' Ka\t7Tai ;— *A Hippias BSks for farther infor- 

of r6fu>t HtAcuoimv. I^.— OS Spa mation as M what ia meant by 

■wovTTf I & ol rifioi Ktktiouai tifi^iot : r6iLiius H riAtut, Ifij, 

Jficaiit Tt roioiai Kol & tti; Oil yiyriiaKtii ;— OiitoCy, tpt, [3o- 

yhp o6; In Uem. iv. {, 12, So- crates], vo/iifuii jxir JLv ehj i Kath 

orateB says : ^itjil tV 't^ ■"■* toStb [S oi xeXltiu ^Ypi^no] iro- 
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l>est service of God, he Bays, is that wfaich agrees 
with custom;' andhe will not withdraw himself even . 
from an unjust sentence, lest he should violate the 
laws.' On the other hand, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this view of things, be could not be con- 
tent with existing moral sanctions, but was fain to 
seek an intellectual basis for morality. This he 
could only take fi.'om a consideration of consequences ; 
and in so doing he frequently proceeds most super- 
ficially, deriving his ethical principles by a line of 
argument, which taken by itself differs in results 
more than in principles, from the moral philosophy 
•of the Sophists.^ When asked whether there could 
be a good, which is not good for a definite purpose, 
he distinctly stated that he neither knew, nor desired 
to know of such a one : * everything is good and beau- 

Airfuitiirts, irofiss a i raiha wa- only refusing to allow ns to 

p^alvmr ; 11^ iiiy oZv, l<bv-~ speali of Sophistic morals aa if 

OmteSr jnol tlffua /tir hr irpiiTTai the; were uniform. 
■i reiroit wtMi^tyas. Uiita It 6 • Mem. iii. 8,1-7, where it is 

To^oii iwiitiy ; — Ttivii fiiv o{p. said, amongst otiier things : 

' Mem. iv. 3, 16 : Euthyde- t1 •/ ipu-t^i fu, tt ti iyaehr oWa, 

mne donhte whether ajijone t fiiiltfis ijaSiy iarir, nth-' olio, 

'Can worthily honour the gods, fpn, iitnt iioitai . . . Kiyta aii, 

Socrates tries to convince him. tjri) ['ApfffTintot] KsXii rt koI 

■Jpft yhf, in I iv AiAipoit 6tl>! aifxpa tA alnk tlvoi; Knl i^ Af 

J-rot- Tii aiirhv Htpmr^ ir£i ft* tyw'/, 6M [SwtpiTijj] ir/aSi t« 

Toli 8tait x'P^i"'"' iifoicplHToi Jul mini . . . meaning, as the 

nffifi ir^\«ii. The same prill- seqnel shows (not as Ribbing, 

-ciple is attributed t<i tiocrntes, I. c. p. 106, translates it: good 

i. 3, 1. and evil are the same), but 

' Bee p. 77, 1. the same thing is good and 

' Ab Dissen has already evU, in as far as for one pnr- 

fhown, in the treatise referred pose it is naetul, that is good, 

to p. 100, 3. Compare Wi^eri, and for another harmfnl ; inlrTB 

Socrates, p. 1ST ; Humdali, De y^ ^raSi fiir koI ko^ im, 

niilosopbia Mor. Socr. Srote irpbt & &r c! fxiii "^ '' ■'' 

<HiBt. of Qreece, viii. 605) alffXP^, irphs ft tw icarat. 

«gTee« with this statement. 
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tifal in relation to the special needs which it sub- 
serves, and therefore one and the same thing may be 
good for one and bad for another. He declared in 
a manner moat pronounced, that the good is nothing- 
else but the advantageous, the beautiful nothing else- 
hut the useful ; everything therefore is good and 
beautiful in relation to the objects for which it is. 
advantageouH and useful ; ' confirming his doctrine 
of the involuntary nature of evil — one of the leading 
principles of his ethics — by the remark that everyone 
does that which he thinks advantageous for himself.* 
There is, therefore, according to his view no abso- 
lute, but only a relative good ; advantage and disad- 
vantage are the measures of good and evil.* Hence 
in the dialognes of Xenophon he almost always bases 
his moral precepts on the motive of utility. We 
should aim at abstinence, because the abstinent man 
has a more pleasant life than the incontinent : * we 
should inure ouselves to hardships, because the hardy 
man is more healthy, and because he can more easily 
avoid dangers, and gain honour and glory : " we 

' Xea. Mem. iv. 6, 8, con- thingaimilaria fonndinPlato's. 

Ending: rh ipa injit/iiiiar iyaBir ProtE^ras, 3S8, B. 

iuTu tiif ir B^^Ayjo* 3 . . . ri ' On the other hand, little 

Xi^siiior ^ KoArfi' ^iTTi irpii % importance can be attached to- 

%v iIxM<"f"'i cont- iv. 1, 6; the tieatmcDt of happiness as 

5, 6 ; Bymp. 6, 3 ; Plato, Prot. the highest end of life in Mem. 

333, D. ; 363, C, where So- ill. 2, 4. All Greek philoso- 

crates meets Protagoras with phers do the same, inolnding 

the statement : mfr' ia^Xr Plato, Aristotle, and even the^ 

kyaSi i tartv a^iXifui toTi hxtfi- Stoics. 

iroi), and afterwards esplmns < Mem. i. S, 6; ii. 1, 1 ; conf. 

good to be that which ^oids iv. 6, 9. 

pleasure or averts paJn. • Hem. iii. 18 ; ii. 1, 18 ;. 

' Xen. Mem. iii. 9, i : some- conf. i, 6, 
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should be modest, because boastiog does bann and Chap. 
brings disgrace.' We should be on good terms with .^_^__ 
OUT relatives, because it is absurd to use for harm 
what has been given us for our good ; ' we should 
try to secure good friends, since a good friend is the 
most useful posseedon : * we should not withdraw 
from public affairs, since the well-being of the com- 
munity is the well-being of the individual;"' we 
should obey the laws, since obedience is productive of 
the greatest good to ourselves and to the state ; and 
we should abstain from wrong, since wrong is always 
punished in the end." We should live virtuously, 
because virtue carries off the greatest rewards both 
from God and man.^ To argue tiiat all such-like 
expressions do not contain the personal conviction 
of the philosopher, but are intended to bring those 
to virtue by meeting them on their own ground, 
who cannot be got at by higher motives, is evidently 
laboured, considering the definiteness with which 
Socrates expresses himself.^ Unless, therefore, Xeno- 
phoa is misleading on essential points, we must 
allow that Socrates was in earnest in explaining the 
good as the useful, and consequently in the corre- 
sponding derivation of moral duties. 

True it is that in the mouth of Socrates other (3) In- ,„\ 
utterances are met with, leading us beyond this super- ^'^'„f ' 

SacraHc 

' Mem, i. 7. • Mem. ii. i, 27, gives an ex- Morality. 

- Djid. ii. 3, 19. tract from a, writing of Pro- 

' Ibid. ii. 4, 6 ; ii. 6, 4 and dicos, the anbatanc« of whicb 
10, Socrates appropriates. Conf. i. 

• Ibid. iii. 7, 9 ; ii. 1, 1*. 4, 18 ; iv. 3, 17. 

' Ibid. iv. 4, 16 and 20; iii. ' This point wiU be snbse- 
0, 13. quently diBcnsaed. 
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Chap, ficial ground of moral duties, by placing the essential 
^^ advantf^ of virtue, the purpose which it Berres and 
because of which it is good and beautifiil in its in- 
fluence on the intellectual life of man.' Most vca- 
doubtedly and decidedly would this be the view of 
Socrates could we attribute to him the maxim so 
&miliar to the Socrates of Plato,* that ri^teousness 
is health, uuri^teonsness disease of the soul, and 
consequently that all wrong-doing invariably injures 
him who does it, whereas the right is necessarily and 
always useful. Language of this kind occurring in 
the Republic and Gorgias does not justify our be- 
lienng it. In these dialogues much is put into the 
mouth of Socrates, which he never said and never can 
have said. Nor can it be pleaded that Plato would 
never have held such pure moral conceptions, unless 
he bad had them from his teacher. Otherwise the 
theory of ideas and much besides which is found in 
Plato would have to be attributed to Socrates. We 
cannot even vouch for it that everything contained in 
the Crito comes from Socrates, its author not having 
been present at the coaversation which it describes. 
Having apparently, however, been committed to 
writing no loug time after the death of Socmtes, and 
not going beyond his point of view, it is noteworthy 
that this dialogue contains the same principles : * a 

• On what follows compare ' Crito *7, D ; aa in the 

Mbbing, p. 83, 91, 105, whose treatment of the bod7, the 

reaeordies are here tliankfnll; phyaiciaii'a advice moat be 

aclcnowledged, whilst al) his followed, so in qneBtions of 

concloBions are not accepted. right and wrong the adrjce of 

< See ^Urn''jPhil.d.Griecli. him f il ii.ii ixoAAvAiffo/uv, 

p. G61 of BecDud edition. tia^poS/itr titivo kmI AmSqrJ- 
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«ircuinstaiice which at least ahows that they have a 
supportin the teaching of Socratee. To the sameeffect . 
likewise the Apology ezpiesses itself, Socrates therein 
«nmming up the purpose of his life as that of con- 
vincing his fellow-citizens that the education of the 
soul is more important than money or property, 
honour or glory ; ' declaring at the same time in 
plainest terms, that whether death is an ill or not 
he knows not, but that injustice is, he knows well.* 

Similar language is foiuid in Xenopbon. In hie 
pages too Socrates declares the soul to be the moei 
valuable thing in man, the divine part of his being, 
because it is the seat of reason and only the Reason- 
able is of value.^ He requires, therefore, that the 
first care should be for the soul.* He is convinced 

juta, % TV /'i' Sucolf fiiK-jiDf ^\axI<rTDu roifrnu, ri Sh ^aiiKS- 

i-ylyrrra ry H iilxif imSXAuro. ripa rtpl wkiloym. 

It, moreover, life in a diaeaaed ' Ibid. 29, B. 

bodj has no valae : fitr' tutimu ' Mem. i. i, 13: God has 

im PiaTbn iiitie iiipSofiitrav, $ cot only taken care of the 

Ti iSiKor Mefianu rh ti titauor boman body, AAA' Swtp iityunSr 

■iflniirir, provided this is not /on iml d)^ ifuxh' Kparlonir T$ 

B. pm\irtporhnta vo\i/ Ti/aiiTt- iySpirif Mipiiirt, i. 2, 63 and 

for than that i9, A : wrong- 65, where the statement Jti rb 

doing always injnreB and dis- ll-ppm- Sti^v iarr is proved by 

graces him who commits it. the fact that you bury tphe 

■ Apol. 29, D. : as long as he body ae soon as the son! iy j! 

lived, he would not cease r^iAo- uirji yiimiu fpiriiffit has left it, 

ffiKpAr ical iiar wapact^tui/i-traj iv. 3, 14 : ir^pi^Du yt ^vxh, 

. . . \i-fiiv ojiwtp ^9a, tri, £ (Tvcp ti koI lLx\a Ter ii^pmubnty 

fyuTTt irSpir, . , . xpttidticf tdB fltlou /mt^x"- 

.((iii oftit aiirxirti Infultaiiitrat, * Mem. i. S, 4 : Socratefl 

. . . Kol S^fqt Kol rifiqi, ^fwr4- recommends bodily exercise 

««oM U Kol tAvBflai KtU rjt within certain limits ; ratr^ 

injCn'' E^™' ^' $'>^TltTti larai, yip Ti)f l{iv tyinr^v ti btartis 

oiK iwiiit\ti abSi ^rrlf^ii i he cfvai xol t^c t^i 4itixi)i 'r'F'^'uu' 

wonld rather blame a man in (which accordingly regulates 

-every case where it was neces' the care of the body) obn 

.saiy Sri rik irX<la>Tov Sfia rtpl iftwattftw f^. 
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that conduct is better, the more you aim at the- 
education of the soul, and more enjoyable, the more 
you are conscious thereof.' The intellectual perfec- 
tion of man depending in the first place on his know- 
ledge, wisdom is the highest good, without compare 
more valuable than ou^t h^des.* Learning is- 
recommended not only on account of its utility, hut 
for more because of the enjoyment which it directly 
confers.^ These expressions fully agree with what 
has been quoted from Plato ; they also appear quite 
consistent in a philosopher who bases the whole of 
moral conduct so decidedly upon knowledge, and bo 
expressly leads man to knowledge of and to dealing- 
with self, as Socrates does.* 

What then must be made of accounts in which 
Socrates recommends moral duties entirely on grounds 
of outward adaptation U> a purpose, such as we fre- 
quently find in Xenophon ? Are we to assume that 
all such explanations are only intended for those who 
were too unripe to understand the sage's real mean- 
ing, to show that even on the hypothesis of the ordi- 
nary unsatisfactory definition of purpose, virtuous 

> Uem. iv. 8, 6 : Sfurra fiir meuded. by Socrates for pie- 

7^ aVai ^y tdlpi ifitrra frifit- ferring treasmes of wisdom to 

fjK/nimii! Tou &s ^eAtEittovi yly- treasures of gold and silver ;. 

yfiriat, ^turrit ti miis fuixiirTa for the latter do not make 

al/rSaro/ifyaa!, Sri fitXriov! 7(7- men better. Tiki H tar iro^mr 

FDn-vi. i, 6, 9 : ol^« oZy i^irh iLySp&p yp^/ios Aptrp vfumriitir- 

(tvoL, ivTin isi TOU iavrir tf ■ Mem. iv. 6, 10 : aAAi ^))r' 

ifjftaBai ^fXrlu ylfytaSai unl iir^ tdu naBiTv Tt KaA^v xol 

^iJivus i/ulvDut KTairAu ; iyaSir . . . oil fiAsov w^iKan. 

* Mem. iv. 5j 6 l voi^iay Ai fit i\A^ ical ifiovt^ itFfttmu yiynr— 

lUyimov iryaehr k. t. X. ; iy, 2, t«i. Conf. ii. 1. 19. 
9, where Euthydemus ia com- ' Conf. pp. 66, 121, 140. 
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conduct is the best? that Xenophon took these 
preliminary and introductory discussions for the 
whole of the Socratic philosophy of life, and hence 
drew a picture of the latter, representing, it is 
true, his own but not the platform of the real So- 
crates ? ' This view has no doubt its truth, but it is 
hardly the whole truth. We can readily believe that 
Xenophon found the more tangible foundation for 
moral precepts which judges them by their conse- 
quences both clearer and more intelligible than the 
deeper one which regards their working on the inner 
condition of man. We naturally, therefore, expect 
his description to give the preference to this 
to him more intelligible explanation even at the 
cost of the other ; and to throw the other more into 
the background than the actual state of the case 
warrants. We must, therefore, allow double value 
to such Socratic utterances as he reports implying 
a deeper moral life. We cannot, however, consider 
him so bad a guide as to report utterances which 
Socrates never expressed, nor can we give to these 
utterances a meaning by means of which they can 
be brought into full accord with Plato's description 
of the Socratic ethics. 

Take for instance the dialogues with Ariatippus,* 
where Socrates is asked to point out a thing good, 

' This is, in the main, the sen, Dtemoii d. Soir, *, wha 

view of Brandis, Rhein, Mus. reptodncea Xenophon 's M^ings 

V. JVietuhr a. Brandit, i. b, 138 ; as incorrectly as he doea 

Gr. Bom. Phil. ii. a, «; Gesch. Zeller'a. 

d. Entwickl. i. 238 ; jiibbing, ' Mem. iii. 8. 
Sokrat. Stad. i. 116 ; Volqiuird- 
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and afterwards a thing beautiful, aad both times 
answers that goodnesB and beauty consist in nothing 
else save a subserviency to certain purposeB.* What 
inducement had Socrates here to withhold his own 
opinion? Was Ariatippus one of the unripe un- 
philosophic heads, not in a condition to understand 
his views ? Was he not rather in addition to Plato 
and Euclid one of the most independent and intel- 
lectually beet educated thinkers in the Socratic 
circle? Why should Socrates say to him: everything 
is good and beautiful for that to which it bears a 
good relation, and hence the same thing may in rela- 
tion to one be a good, to another an evil ? Why 
does he not add : one thing there is which is always 
and unconditionally good, tiiat which improves the 
soul? Or did he add it, and Xenophon omit it 
although the main point ? ' and was this so in other 
cases?* We could only be justified in such an 
assumption, were it shown that Socrates could not 
possibly have spoken as Xenophon makes him speak, 
or that his utterances cannot possibly have had the 
meaning, which they have according to Xenophon's 
account ; * to prove which it is not sufficient to appeal 

I to the contradiction with which Socrates is otherwise 
charged. It is certainly a contradiction to call 
virtue the highest end of Kfe, and at the same time 
to recommend it because of the advantages it brings : * 
' See p. 149, 4. ' Wliat Brandis Las else- 

' As Mem. iv. 6, 8. where asaerted appears to be 

' Brandit, 1. c. less open to objection, riz. that 

< As SranMt, 1, c. asserts. Socrates distii^niBhes mere 
Conf . Bisten, 1. c. 88 ; RitUr, good fortune from reailly far- 
Qesch. d. PMl. ii. 70. ing weH, and that he only 
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and Plato recognising this contradiction has avoided 
it.' Still the question really is, whether and to what 
extent Socrates has avoided it, and nothing can 
justify our assuming, that he cannot possibly have 
been involved in it. For ia there not a contra- 
diction in Kant rejecting most decidedly for the 
moral estimate of our actions every standard baaed on 



allowa happineaa in its oidU stancea, be disadvantageouB, 
■aasj sense a place among Euthydemoa s&js : Kirtmitiu — 
thluga relatively good. The iraiupiKoyinXTiiy kysBhr thai rb 
former statement is in Mem, ibiatiuiv^r, to which Socrates 
iii. 9, 14 ; hut this distioction replies : d j. M ■"' "Sri i% 
«Ten by a decided advocate iji^Aiyar irjoBSv irwTiBibi, or 
of Ead!einoaista,8uch aa Aria* asitia immediately explained, 
tippus, could be admitted, as- ^yt liii-rpoefHisoiitraliT^KiXkits 
aiuning that true and lasting 4 iax^ 4 TKourar 4 Si^ar 4 icaf 
h^piness ia to be attained not rt &XAo toIv raialnar, since 
by the imceTtain favoar of among all these things there 
chance, but hy one's own acti- ia none which ia not the source 
vity and onderstandir^, and of much evil. Far from deny- 
that man most not make him' ing, tJils pTOceeda on the dia- 
self dependent on extreme tinct onderstanding that bap- 
ciroumstances, hot ensure a piness ia the bigheat good — 
lasting enjoyment of life by which Greek etbics invariably 
rising superior to himself and presuppose ; neither Is it called 
his sarroundings. If Srandis simply an iii4iKiriiir i,taebt, ex- 
(Entw. i. S37) declares this cept in tbe case that it is corn- 
impossible, he need simply be pounded of dfupfAa7a iyafia, i.e. 
referred to the fact that in the of such things as under certain 
Cyrenaicand Epicurean achools circomstancea lead to evil, and 
such viewa are actually met are not simply iToSi, but some- 
with. See below, ch. xiv. B, times itnxji. Still less is this 
6, and ZeUer'i Stoics, Epi- statement at variance vrith 
cnreana, &o., p, 4(. Forthelat- passages which estimate the 
ter statement Brandis appeals value of every thing and of 
to Mem. iv. 2,34. HereEuthy- every action by its conse- 
demus haa to be convinced quences, a atandard being the 
of hia ignorance in respect very thing which Socrates is 
of good and evil. After it here laying down, 
haa been proved that all things ■ As Plato has already re- 
considered by Eutbydemua to marked, Rep. ii.362, E.; Pluedo, 
be goods, wisdom included, 68 D, 
may, under c^ain circnm- 
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experience, and afterwards deciding the question as 
_ to wliat maxiniB are suited to the principle of uni- 
versal legislation, having regard to the consequences 
which would follow were they universally adopted ? 
Is there not a contradiction in the same writer, at 
one time waging war & outranoe against Eudasmo- 
nism, at another founding the belief in the existence 
of God on the demand for a bliss corresponding 
to worth? Is not the critic of pure reason, in 
asserting the independent existence of a thing and 
at the same time unconditionally denying that it can 
be known, entangled in a contradiction so blatant, 
that Fichte was of the opinion that if it really 
assumed the independent existence of a thing, he 
would rather regard it aa the work of a strange coin- 
cidence, than of human brains? Can the historian 
therefore make the philosopher of Konigsberg eay 
what he did not say ? Can he violently set aside 
these contradictions instead of explaining them ? 
And would it he so inconceivable that the same thing 
ehould be true of the Socratic doctrine ? The philo- 
sopher wishes to build moral conduct upon knowledge. 
In point of form his conception of knowledge is 
so indefinite, that it includes besides philosophical 
convictions, every kind of skill derived from ex- 
perience.' In point of matter it suffers from a 
similar indefiniteness. The subject matter of prac- 
tical knowledge ia the good, and the good is the use- 
ful, or what is the same thing the expedient,* But in 

' See p, U7. 

» Conf. p. 149, 4 ; 1 and 3 
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■what this consists, Socrates according to all accounts Chap. 
has not expressed with sufficient precision to avoid ' 

.all ambiguity in his ethics. In passages of Plato 
from which we can gather the yiews of the Socrates 
■of history, with some certainty, he doea not even go 
beyond saying that intellectoal culture, care for the 
soul, must be the most important end for man. Still 
to refer all human actions to this as their ulti- 
mate and final purpose is impossible for his unsyste- 
matic and casual ethical theories, unsupported by any 
comprehensive psychological research. Hence other 
ends having to do with man's well-being in the 
most varied ways come apparently independently to 
support that highest moral purpose, and moral 
■activity itself appears as a means towards attaining 
these ends.' If therefore Xenophon reports a number 
of Socratic dialogues in which things are so repre- 
-sented, we may still maintain that they do not ex- 
haust the Socratic basis of ethics ; but we have no 
right to question the accuracy of his description, 
supported as it is by many traces in Plato, nor yet to 
twist it into its opposite by assuming that we have 
here only the beginnings of dialogues the real object 
■of which must be a very different one. Their accu- 
racy on the contrary is vouched for by the circum- 

in the paasagea quoted from distinction in kind in the con- 
Plato on p. 163, although the ception of the i.yo.Bia', as to 
■conoeptioD of the imefnl ia regard the iyoBir belonging to 
somewhat extended there. virtaes as moral good, all 
' Comparethe sound remarks other good as good for the 
•of StrumpeUjGeai^. d. Piakt. understanding oiilj, and conse- 
rhil. d. Gr. 138, resulting in quently aa onlj usetnl and 
this : Socrat«s made no sach expedient. 
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stance,' that among the Socratic schools side by side 
vith the morals of the Cynics and the criticism of 
the Megarians, a place was fonnd too for the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of pleasure ; and that tiie founders of these 
schools to all appearance were firmly persuaded that 
they reproduced the true spirit of the Socratic teach- 
ing. Had that teaching i^orded them no foothold, 
this phenomenon would be hard to understand. In 
its essence the Socratic morality is anything but 
selfidi. That fact does not, however, prevent ita 
assuming the fbrm of EudeemoniBm in its theoretical 
explanation. We do not complain of it as wanting' 
in moral content, but as wanting in phikwophio 
precision. 
D. Far- To give a systematic account of moral actions was 

„K^i re- not a part of the intention of Socrates. His views 






' To which Sermann, Plat. i. trine neither to be found in 

357, rightly draws attention, the Memorabilia (iii. 8, 4-7 ; 

When, however, this writer 10, 13 ; iv. 6, 9 ; 2, 13), nor in 

finds in the principle of utility the Hippias Major of Plato (p. 

(Ibid. p. 26* Gea. Abt. 232) 288)— the latter by the way a, 

or as be prefers to call it in very doubtful authority. It is 

the prodrnninence of relative indeed stated in these passages, 

value not merely a weak point that the good and tlie beanti- 

in the philosophy of Socratea, fnl are only good and boantifal 

but at the same time an in- for certain purposes by virtue 

stance of Socratic modesty, one of their use, but not that every 

feels inclined to ask, wherein application of these attribntes 

does this modesty consist 1 to a subject has only a relative 

And when he connects here- validity. Under no circnm- 

with the more general doctrine, stances would the passage 

constituting in his view the autliorise a distinction between 

main difference between the So- the Socratic and the So- 

■ cratic dialectic and the Sophis- phistic philosophy ; one of tba 

tic, and ^eo the foandation of characteristics of the Sophista 

the Socratic teaching on the consisting in their aUowing 

troth of nniveisal conceptions, only a relative value to all 

he appears to advocate a doc- scientific and moral principles. 
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were from time to time expanded as occasion required. 
Chance has, to a certain extent, decided which of Ms 
dialognes should come down to ub. Still it ro&y be 
assnmed that Socrates kept those objects more espe- 
cially in view, to which he is constantly reverting by 
preference according to Xenophon. Here in addi- 
tion to the general demand for moral knowledge, and 
for knowledge of self, three points are particularly 
prominent — 1. The independence of the individual 
as secured by the control of his wants and desires ; 
2. The nobler side of social life, as seen in friend- 
ship; 3. The furtherance of the public weal by a 
regulated commonwealth. To tliese may be added 
the question, 4. Whether, and In how far, Socrates 
exceeded the range of the ordinary morality of the 
Gredu by requiring love for enemies ? 

Not only was Socrates himself a model of self- (l)/ndM>{- 
denial and abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to pg„^^„^ 
foster the same virtues in his friends. What other 
subject was more often the topic of conversation 
than abstemiooeness in the dialogues of Xenophon ? > 
And did not Socrates distinctly call moderation the 
comer-stone of all virtue ?" On this point the ground 
be occupied was nearly the same as that which after- 
wards gained such importance for the schools of 

' See tbe sathoritiea p. 160, If Socrates bad at tH leSected, 

4, 6. he would have eirplained mode' 

' Hem. i. S, 4 : lifi yt vi xA nttiou as a kind of knowledge 

rirra tvSpa, irfwifitror riiv The above qnotol passagt 

tyKfiArtiar iprr^i ttnu KptiriSa, might then be taken to mean 

Tudrtir Ttptrm' ly 'rf +uXP "uto- Uiat the conviction of the 

iTiHuiiinHr^ ; This does not con- worthlesSDeBs of genanal enjoj- 

tradiot the assertion that all ments most precede every oth( 

Tirtne consists in knowledge, moral knowledge. 
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Chap, the Cjnics and Stoics ; man can only become master 

of himself by being independent of wants, and by the 

exercise of his powers ; while depending on the con- 
ditions and pleasures of the body, he resembles a 
slave.' A philosopher who coneiders knowledge to 
be the highest good, will naturally insist upon the 
mind's devoting itself, uninterrupted by the desires 
and appetites of the senses,' to the pursuit of truth 
in preference to every other thing; and the less value 
he attaches to external things as such and the more 
exclusively he conceives happiness to be bound up 
with the intellectual condition of man,' the more 
will he feel the call to carry these principles into 
practice, by really making himself independent of 
the external world. Other motives, however, which 
served as a standard for moralistB of a later epoch, 
were unknown to Socrates. He was not only an 
ascetic in relation to the pleasures of the eenses, but 
displayed less strictness than might have been antici- 
pated, neither shrinking from enjoyment, nor yet 
feeling it needful. To continue master of himself 
in the midst of enjoyment, by the lucid clearness of 
his thought — that was the aim which his moderation 
proposed to itself.^ 

' Xea. Mem. i. 6, 3; i. 6, 6; )1 t^ lUyurrott ir/aBh^ o<i SohI 

ii,l,llii-3.2S;iii.l3,3;aiid, irw 4irt£)r/owo rir biApiimHv i, 

in paiticnlal, iv. 6, 2 ; Symp. H, ixpaula tfi taSnnurUir airoii\ Iftr- 

23. BitAiui; for how can Buy one 

' Thia connection appeare recogmsc and choose what is 

cleail; Mem. iv. 6, 6. Wben good and naefol, if he is 

Socrates had shown that want ruled b; tiie desire of what ia 

of moderation makes man a pleasant 1 
slave, whilst moderation makes * See pp. Ill, 2 ; 161. 
Viirn free, he contitmes : od^Iw ' See p. 71. 
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StroDgest appears this character of the Socratic Chap. 

abatiaence in the language he useR in reference to '_ 

sensual impulses. However exemplary his own con- 
duct in this respect may have been, yet, in theory, he 
does not object to the gratification of these impulses 
out of wedlock, only requiring that it be not carried 
so far as to exceed the requirements of the body, 
nor prove a hindrance to higher ends.' The leading 
thought of fais moral teaching is not so much strict 
purity as freedom of mind. 

This in itself purely negative condition of mo- (2> 
rality receives its positive supplement when the ^^ 
individual places himself in connection with others. 
The simplest form of this connection is Mendship. 
Socrates, as we have already remarked, can only de- 
fend this relation on the ground of its advantages ; 
still there can be no mistaking the &ct that it 
possessed both for himself and for his philosophy a 
deeper meaning. For this, if for no other reason, 
it was cultivated by preference, and discussed in all 
the Socratic schools. When knowledge and morality 
BO fiilly coincide as they do from Socrates' point of 
view, an intellectual association of individuals is 

' Mem. i. 3, 11: oftru Hi kiU the harm it does to property, 

iftpotiiriiitir ruh /ih hri^axSt honour, and petsomil security. 

Jlx<"^i" *'P^i Ji^poSCo-ia ^eri/ Socrates oonsideis it ridiculous 

Xjnjriu irpis ToiaCrii, ufa »i)| wiru to incnr danger and trouble 

/lir ttoiUrov toS (r^/Mtros oix lir foi the sake of an enjoy meut, 

ipoffSifoiToftilnixi), Jm/Uwuiioiic whioh could be procured in a 

hi tpiyiurrit rapixo' - The laet so mnch simpler manner frurn 

remark applies partly to the any common girl. Mem. ii. 1, 

prejudicial worMnga of paa- 5 ; 2, 4. The use which the 

aioii, which makes a slave of Cynics madeof tJieaepriacipleg 

man, and deters him from will be seen hereafter, 
what is good, and partly to 
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inconceivable without a more extended commnnitj' 
of life. These personal relations become, too, aJl 
the more necessary in proportion as the thinker &ils 
to be satisfied with Mb own thinking, and feels a 
need for investigation in common with others and 
for mutual interchange of ideas. Just as in the case 
of the Pythagorean league, irom a conomon pursuit 
of morality and religion, a lively feeling of clan- 
ship, a fondness for friendship and brotherhood was 
developed, as in other cases, too, like causes produced 
like results, so, in the Socratic school the blending 
of moral and intellectual interests was the ground of 
a more intimate connection of the pupils with the 
teacher, and amongst themselves, than could have 
resulted from an association of a purely intellectual 
character. The question can hardly be asked, which 
came first with him, which afterwards ; whether the 
need of friendship determined Socrates to a con- 
tinuous dialogue, or the need of a common enquiry 
drew him towards all having a natural turn this way. 
Hia peculiarity rather consists in this — and this it is . 
which makes Him the philosophic lover drawn by 
Plato — that he could neither in his research dispense 
with association with otfaera, nor in his intercourse 
with research. 

Accordingly in Socrates are found impressive dis-- 
cussions as to the value and nature of friendship.* 
In these he always comes back to the point, that true 
friendship can only exist amongst virtuous men, 
being for them altogether natural and necessary ;, 
■ Mem. ii. i-6. 
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■true friends, he saya, will do everything for one an- Chap. 
■other! Virtue and active benevolence ' are the only 
meanB for seeming friends. From this platform the 
prevailing custom is then criticised. Socrates not 
only allows friendship to assume the Greek form of 
affection for boys and men, but he adopts that form 
■of it himself, hardly only out of mere deference to 
others,* In applying, however, his own moral prin- 
ciples to this relation, he opposes the prevailing i 
errors, and demands a reformation, in order that the 1 
sensual conception of Eros may be transformed into | 
■the moral conception of Friendship,* True love, he i 
declares, can only then be said to exist when the good I 
of the loved object is sought disinterestedly; not 
when, with reckless selfishness, aims are pursued and 
means employed by which both persons become con- 
temptible to one another. Only by an unselfish love 
can fidelity and constancy be secured. The plea that 
the complaisance of the one buys the kindly offices 
of another for its complete training is wholly a mis- 
taken one ; for immorality and immodesty can never 
be means to moral ends.* 

It really seems that with these principles Socrates (3) dml 
was enunciating to hia cotemporaries a new truth, or ^*^^ 

' Similar explanations are 8 ; ii. G, 31. 

woAed into the Platonic Lysis, * Symp. 8, 27 : nb Tip aXiy t« 

but probably \a too free a man- frorrjpck abrhv roiovrra irfo^v t^v 

net for na to be able' to gain aivoyra iiroJwJoi, oi!^ yi 4mi- 

from them any information ax^rriar "a! i.Kf friar waptxi~ 

Inspecting Socrates. nty»y i-fuparri nol ^iaiiamv rhr 

' Xea. Symp. 8, IB, the lead- tpAiuvov Toiflwui. 

ing thoDgit of which at least ' See p. 76. 
is Socratic Mem. i. 2, 29; 3, 
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CHAp.f at least recalling to their memories one long since- 
^^' I forgotten,' On the other hand, in his low estimate 
,,1 of marri^e he agreed with his fellow-countrymen^ 
p^his was no doubt partly the cause of the Greek 
affection for boys ; partly, too, it was a consequence 
favoured thereby.' Whilst assuming in women a 
moral disposition similar to that of men,^ whilst even 
maintaining with intellectual women an instructive 
interchange of opinions, he still speaks of married 
life in t«rms more in keeping with the husband of 
Xanthippe, than with the friend of Aspasia. He 
allows that a clever woman is as useful for the house- 
hold as a man, and he reproaches men for not caring 
about the education of their wives,* but he considers, 
tlie procreation of children the end of marriage,* and 
his own conduct shows little love for domestic life.*" 
His social and his personal instincts are satisfied by 
friendly intercourse with men ; in their society he- 
sees a means of fulfilling his peculiar mission as an 
educator of mankind ; apart herefrom, with the pecu- 
liarity of a Greek, he considers the state, and not the 
family, to be the chief object of moral action. 



' Conf. Piato, Symp. 1T8> C. ; A., the character of Xanthippe- 
ISO, C. ; 217, E. (which haa no pretenflions to 

* Conf. Plato, Symp. 192, A. great tenderness) be consiilerecl 
' See p. H5, 2. the joking obaracter of the 

* Xea. (Ec. 3, 10; but the conversation in Xen. Symp. 2, 
question may be raised, in how 10, being thrown into the 
far the sabstance of these re- scale against the passages in 
tnarks iqtplies to Socrates him- Plato, Apol. 34, D., the ^^ance. 
self. Symp. 2, 9. of probability is, that Socratea 

' Mem. ii. 2, 4. lived almost entirely in public,. 

' If in addition to the tiait and almost never at home. 
described by PltOo, Phmdo, GO, 
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THE STATE. IBT 

Of the importance of the state, and the obliga- Chap. 

tione towards the same, a very high notion indeed is 

entertained l3j Socrateti ; he who would live amongst 
men, he says, must live in a state, be it as a ruler or 
as ruled.' He requires, therefore, the most uncondi- 
tional obedience to the laws, to such an extent that 
the conception of justice is reduced to that of obe- 
dience to law,* but he desires every competent man 
to take part in the administration of the state, the 
well-being of all individuals depending on the well- 
being of the community.* These principles were 
really carried into practice by him throughoot life. 
With devoted self-sacrifice his duties as a citizen 
were fulfilled, even death being endured in order that 
he might not violate the laws.* Even his philosophic 
labours were regarded as the fulfilment of a duty to 
the state ; ^ and in Xenophon's Memorabilia we see 
him using every opportunity of impressing able t 
people for political services, of deterring the incom- I 
petent, of awakening officials to a sense of their J --*. > 
duties, and of giving them help in the administra^ I 
tion of their offices.^ He himself expresses the 
political character of these efforts most tellingly, by 
including ' all virtues under the conception of the 
ruling art.^ 

291, B., iro\iTiiri) stands for 

• Accordingly the story told 
by OiBero, Tusc. v. 37, 108, and 
Piut. de BzU. c e, p. 600, 
£piat. Diss. i. 9, 1 (Conf. Mn- 
Bon. in Stah. Floril. 40, 9), that 
in answer to tlia question, to 



■ Mem. ii. 1, 


12. 




' See p. U8, 






' Mem. iii. 7 


9. 




' See p. 76. 






» See pp. 65, 


7; 68, 


3. 


' Mem. iii. 2 


-7. 




' S«rA.ri| T^x^ in 


Mem. ii 


I7iiT.2, 11 


Plato 


Bnthyd 
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SOCRATES. 

Whilrt thus doing homage to the old Greek view 
of the Btate, in other respects he deviates from it 
widely. If knowledge ie the conditioa of all true 
virtue, it is also the condition of all political virtue; 
all the more so in proportion as the conception of 
political virtue is the' higher one. Hence everyone 
^o aspires to the position of a statesman is required 
to prepare himself for this calling ' hy a thorough 
self-sifting and a course of intellectual labour ; and 
conversely, Socrates only recognises capacity or right 
to political p<mtion where this condition is fulfilled. 
Neither the possession of power, nor the good fortune 
of acquiring it by lot or popular election, but only 
knowledge makea the ruler.* As regards the rule of 

what coontry lie belonged, he ia then illustrated by the ez- 

replied tliat he waa a citizen of ample of phyaicianB, pilots, 

the world, (Cannot command and otjieis. Similarly in Hem. 

credit, and the question itself iii. 6, 21; iv. 2, 3; iii. 1, 4; 

tionnds Btiange as addressed to Ibid. 4, G : kiya ^/aryf, t>i iron 

Socrates in Athens. In Plata't liv tu irpoOTaitiip ^4* ycyviaicii 

Crito and Apol. 37, C, he uses rt 5r St7 anl raura ropiCfaBtu 

language very difierent from SCrtrrm, iyoBbt ii' riij ■Kpaarii- 

the later cosmopolitan philoso- Tiit, Similar views are advo- 

phers. Probably one of these cated by Plato with tie same 

attributed to him the above illostiations, Folit. 397, D., 

story. and they appear to have been. 

' Mem. iii. 6, pattionlarly generally held in the school 

towards the end; iv. 2, 6; of Socrates. Accordingly the 

Plato, 8ymp. 216, A. See p. accnsec Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9, 

66, 6. charges Socrates with having 

' Mem. iii. 9, 10 : PaaiKils W contribnled to bring existing 

Kol l^pxorrai lib toIv tA cTK^Tpii institntions into contempt : 

(xorTBS f^Ti ttyai. oMi toEii Airb Miav is luepSit tU Toii fif» t^j 

rvv rir^^vTbn/ oifitBirrcii, obSi r6AeuE fE^;i[orraT &xh Kudfwv KaB' 

viAs K\4jptp Xax^'^i't. olfdi tob^ iffToirBtu, KyRtpriiTp ii /itti^vn 

$iaaaiiiyBBS, aiiSi Tois ^{bi-ot^- S/Xeiv KCXi^irSai Kvafiiirr^ /i,]W 

jTOPTeu, A\Act ToiJi itrnrTtitx4vovi Wfcrapf foiTf atkifTf firjS^ it' &KKa 

ipX'" '■ 'f ^' other cases obedi- tmairta, and Xenophon does 

ence is given to meD of pro- not deny the accurate of this 

fessional knowledge; — which statement, bat only attempts 
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THE STATE. 

the majority, his judgment is, that it is impossible 
for a statesmaii deairous for right and justice to hold 
his own againet it ; hence, where it prevailB, what 
-«l8e can aa upright man do but withdraw to private 
life? 

A political principle was here advocated, which 
brought Socrates not only into colUeion with the 
Athenian democracy, but with the whole political 
-administiation of Greece. In place of the equality 
of all, or the preference accorded to birth and 
wealth, he demanded an aristocracy of intelligence ; 
in place of citizen-rulers, a race of intellectually edu- 
.cated officials ; in place of a government of tribes 
and people, a government by professional adepts, 
whi<^ Plato, consistently developing the principles 
of Socrates, attempted to realise in his philosophic 
■community.' Socrates is here observed following 
in tlie track which the Sophists first struck out, 
being themselves the first to offer and to declare 
necessary a preparatory intellectual training ibr a 
-statesman's career. Still what he aimed at was in 
point of substance very different irom what they 
-aimed at. For him the aim of politics was not 
the power of the individual, but the well-being of the 
community ; the object of training waa not to acquire 
personal dexterity, but to attain truth ; the means of 
culture was not the art of persuasion, but the science 
of what really is. Socrates aimed at a knowledge by 
.means of which the state might be reformed, the 
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Sophists at oue by means of which it might b» 
. goTemed. 

The ariBtocratic tone of this view (rf the state 
appears to be contradicted h; the ease with which 
Socrates rose above the social prejudices of his 
nation, meeting the ruling contempt for trade by the 
masim that no useful activity, be it what it may, 
but only idleness and activity need call forth shame. 
Still both come from a common source. For juet as- 
Socratea will have the position of the individual in 
the state settled according to hia achievements, so- 
conversely he will have every action appreciated 
which leads to any good result.' Here, as elsewhere, 
the conception of good is hia highest standard. 

One consequence of the political character of 
Greek morality was that the problem proposed to the 
virtuous man was customarily summed up as doiiigf 
good to friends and harm to foes. This very defini- 
tion is put into the mouth of Socrates * by Xenophon, 
who likewise considers it most natural to feel pain at 
the success of enemies.' On the other hand, in one 
of the earliest uid most historical of Plato's dia- 

> Mem. i. 3, S6. In keeping as the son of a poor labourer, 

with tbi£, he urges a friood Xeoophon and Plato as men of 

(ii. 7) to employ the maids of rack and property. 
hie hoQse in wool work, and ■ Mem. ii. 6, 36 : koI Sti tyrm- 

anotlier (ii. S) U> seek forocca- mi irtpbs iprrigr ftnu vuc^v Tinit 

patiou as a stewafd, refnting ukr ^Iajiui fil saiouvTa tabs Si 

in both cases the objection, ix^poi'S nuiBt. 
that Bnch an occupation was • Mem. iii. 9, 8: ^Jww II 

unbecoming for free men. vno^iy l!,Tt tfn, A^xitv /tir tiio,' 

Xenophon held a different iitipunur alniv Ktra, oCr* /tirtot 

view (see (Ec. 4. 2, and 6, E), rlir i*l ^Kar irvxlwi ul^' tV 

and it is well known that ^ 'x^*'*i''^'«I7'Y">f^'^>'■' 
FIato did also. Soctatea speaks 
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LOV^E FOR ENEMIES. 1 

loguea,' Socrates declares it to be wrong to injure Chap 

anotlier : injury is the same thing as wix)ng-doing, '_ 

and wrong-doing may never be permitted, not even 
towards one from whom wrong-doing has been suf- 
fered. The contradiction of these two accounts is 
hard to get over : ' for assuming it to be granted 
that the Socrates of Xenopbon is only speaking from 
a popular point of view, still the &ct would remain 
that Xenophon cannot have been conversant with 
explanations such as those given by Plato. Ho doubt 
Plato's account even in the Crito cannot be regarded 
as strictly conformable to truth ; still it may well be 
questioned whether he can be credited with such a 
flagrant deviation from his master's teaching 'as this 
would be. That there is such a possibility cannot be 
denied; we must then be content to leave it in 
imcertainty as to which were the real principles of 
Socrates on this subject.* 

' Crito *9, A. Also Hep. i. principle opposed to slavery. 

334, B. If he held maaf thingB whi^ 

' The lemark of Meinets according to Greek prejndioea 
(Oesch. der WisBenschaft. ii. belonged to slaves not to be 
*56) will not pass muster that tmworthy of a free-man, it bj 
Soi^tes Gonsideied it allow- no means follows that he dis- 
able to do harm (liodilf ) to qiproved of slaverf ; and the 
enemies, but not to injnre view that slavery is contrary 
them in respect of their true to nature (mentioned by AHi- 
well-being, Xenopbon express- tatU, Polit. i. 3) ia not attri- 
ly allowing kok&s rintii' while butedto Sooiatesas its aatbor. 
Plato as expressly forbids it. Had it belonged to him, it 

' Bee p. 163. wonld oDdonbtedly have been 

* Still less are we jqgtified so mentioned. Bnt the whole 

in asserting— as Hildehrand connection does not suit So- 

^peais inclined to do (' &eno- crates, to whom the distinction 

[&ont. et Arist. de (Economia between ficn and y6)uf is 

pnblica Doctrina, part i. Marb. foreign. We ought rather to 

1816)— that Sooratea was in think of the Cynics. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

cosxnaiATios. ob batcbb. god and mah. 

Chap. Enqdikibs into nature, we have seen, did not form 
' part of the scheme of Socrates. Nevertheless, the 
A. Saber- ijjjg q( jjjg epeculations led him to a peculiar view of 
meaiute natm'e and its design. One who so thoughtfully 
^t"™ turned over the problem of human life from all sides 
as he did, could not leave unnoticed its coimtless re- 
lations to the outer world ; and judging them hy the 
standard which was his highest type — the standard 
of utility for man — could not but come to the con- 
viction that the whole arrangement of nature was 
subservient to the well-being of the human race, in 
short that it was adapted to a purpose and good.' To 
his mind, however, all that is good and expedient 
appears of necessity to be the work of reason ; for 
just as man cannot do what is useful without intelli- 
gence, no more is it possible for what is useful to 
exist without intelligence.' His view of nature, 

' For Socrates, as baa been crates is desiroos of coavincing 

alread; gbown, undeistands bj a friend of the eiiatence of the 

the good what is Dseful for Goda, and hence proposes the 

roan. question ; Whether more intel- ■ 

* See Mem. i. 4, 2, in which ligence is not required to pro- 
the aignment from analog]^ ia dace living beiuga than to pro- 
most clearly brongbt out. So- dace paintings like Uiose oE 
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VIEWS OF NATURE. 

therefore, was esBentially that of a relation of means 
to eads, and that oot a deeper relation going into the 
inner bearings of the several parte, and the purpose 
of its existence and growth inherent in every natural 
being. On the contrary, all things are referred as a 
niatter of experience to the well-being of man as 
their bigheHt end, and that they serve this porpose is 
also Bet forth simply as a matter of fact, and as due 
to a reason which, like an artificer, has endued them 
with this accidental reference to purpose. As in the 
Socratic ethics, the wisdom r^^ilating human actions 
becomes a superficial reflection as to the use of par- 
ticular acts, so, too, Socrates can only conceive of the 
wisdom which formed the world in a manner equally 
BuperficlaL He shows ^ what care has been taken to 
provide for man, in that he has light, water, fire, and 
air, in that not only the sun shines by day, but also 
the moon and the stars by night ; in that the heavenly 
bodies serve for divisions of seasons, that the earth 
brings forth food and other necessaries, and that the 
change of seasons prevents excessive heat or cold. 
He reminds of the advantage which are derived 
from cattle, from oxen, from pigs, horses, and other 

Polydetos and Zenzis ? Aristo- he is obliged to confess, t4 fc* 

demns will only allow this d^Ailf rtnl^wKi ytiiiiiis iUai 

conditionally, uid in one special fpya. Ctompaie also Plato, 

case, Artp y* fiJ) rixs t»1 i\K' Ph^o, 39, A., altiiongli, ea- 

iwh yrJiitits tuSth yrfirTrTBt, but cording to what has been said, 

he is immediately met by 80- p. 69, we have not in this pas* 

orates with the question; tSc sago a. strictly historical ac- 

9) irfK/idprm ^x^vrui' Stdu fynti count, and ArUt, M. Mor. i. 1 ; 

iOTi ml THV ^artp&s in' lu^iKtlf 11B3, b, 9. 
irrmr rirtpa tOxiI!, «<«1 if i«pa ' Hem. i. 4 ; iv. 3. 
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animalB. To prove the wisdom of the Craftaman who 
made man,* he refers to the organism of the hiiiiL?ii 
body, to the structure of the organs of sense, to the 
erect posture of man, to the priceless dexterity of his 
hands. He sees a proof of a divine Providence in 
the natural impulse for jnopagatioD and self-preser- 
vation, in the love for children, in the fear of deatlu 
He never wearies of suiting the intellectual advan- 
t^es of man, his ingenuity, his memory, bis intelli- 
gence, his language, his religious disposition. He 
considerB it incredible that a belief in God and in 
Providenoe should be naturally inborn in all men, 
and have maintained itself &om time immemorial, 
clinging not to individuals only in the ripest years 
of their age, but to whole nations and communities, 
unless it were true. He appeals also to special 
revelations vouchsafed to men for their good, either 
l>y prophecy or portent. Unscieatific, doubtless, 
iheas arguments may appear, still they became in the 
sequel of importance for philosophy. 

As Socrates by his moral enquiries, notwithstand- 
ing all their defect^ is the founder of a scientific 
doctrine of morals, so by bis theory of the relation 
of means to ends, notwithstanding its popular 
character, he is tJie founder of that ideal view of 
nature which ever after reigned supreme in the 
natural philosophy of the Greeks, and which with 
all its abuses has proved itself of so much value 

' In Hem. 1. i, 12, a remarli t-uv i^pfSuriw ijjtsrb rta p^ 

is found indicative ol tbepopn- S\*ati CV"' k> 

lar chaiBcter of these general toE frout xpi"i', VM"' ot 

oouBideraticina : rb SI mil tIi /itxf tV" tbC™ wap^x' 
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-for the empirical atudy of nature. True, he was not Chap, 

himeelf awaxe that he wae , engaged on natural 

science, having only considered the relation of means 
to ends in the world, in the moral interest of piety. 
Still from our previous remarks it follows how closely 
hiB view of nature was connected with the theory of 
the knowledge of conceptions, how even its defects 
were due to the luuversal imperfection of his intel- 
lectual method. 

Asking further what idea we sbotild form to our- 6. Ood 
selves of creative reason, the reply is, that Socrates .^ortkip of 
mostly speaks of Grods in a popular way as many,' no ^^^^ 
doubt thinking, in the first place, of the Crods of the larvte^ 
popular &ith.* Outofthismultiplicity theideaofthe '^i*'™ 
oneness of God,* an idea not unknown to the Greek 
religion, rises with him into prominence, as is not 
infrequently met with at that time.* In one passive 
he draws a curious distinction between the creator 
and ruler of the universe and the rest of the Gods.* 
Have we not here that union of polytheism and 

' Hem. i. 1, 19 ; 3, 3 ; 4, II j -rtiy t( kuI aiirix-v, tr $ Wna 

iv. 3, 3. KaXa Kal liyaBi lirri, Kal Ad lily 

' Hem. iv. 3, 16. XP<*f^'<"> &Tpl^^ rf ml ^ta 

' Compare ZBiier'i Intioduo- iciiJ iyiparar rapixar, flfirriw 

tioc to hia Fhilos. d. Qriechen, Bt ra^/un-oT im/ioprfyrais ivi|pf- 

p, 3. ToEira, olrej t4 n^iirro /aJc 

■ Mem. i. 4, 6; 7, 17: i ii tpiIttibi' ipariu, tdtt Hi aUoro 

ifxyi' '•>'■•' irtpAravs, — irg^v i/ip tipares q^Tr ivrty. Sntehe'i 

Tana titfuajpyov ul fiAof^su — argoment (Farach. S20) Ui prove 

Tie T«i! t*ai ^AoAfilr, t^y tov that thia language is Bpnrioas, 

ttau fpirnair. although un hia own showing 

• Mem. iv. 3, 13. The Goda it vaa kuowa to PhsBdina, 

-are invisible ; iS t« -,iip jUxsi Cicero, and tie writ«t of the 

iiliSr Tik iryofljt M6yrfs ovjlr treatise on tbe world, appears 

Tovrio' (Is Toifi^orli I6inn Slti^ inconclusive. 
<w, nl i thw tXov Kia/ior mrrir- 
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Crap , monotheism, so readily su^ested to a Crreek l^ his 

\ _ mythology, which consisted in reducing the many^ 

Gods to be the many instrnments of the One Supreme 
God? 
(2) Qoi In as 6ir as Socrates was led to the notion of One 

M tite" Supreme Being by the reasonable arrangement of the 
Binuini <f world, the idea which he formed to himself of this 
Being (herein resembling Heraclitus and Anazagoras) 
was as the reason of the world, which he conceives 
of as holding the same relation to the world that the 
soul does to the body.' Herewith are most closely 
connected his hig^ and pure ideas of God as a being 
invisible, all-wise, all-powerful, present everywhere. 
As the soul, without being visible, produces visible 
effects in the body, so does God in the world. As 
the soul exercises unlimited dominion over the small 
portion of the world which belongs to it, its indivi- 
dual body, so God exercises dominion over the whole 
world. As the soul ia prwent in all parts of its body, 
so God is present throughout the Universe. And if 
i^e soul, notwithstanding the limitations by which it 
is coofii^ed, can perceive what is distant, and have 
tbou^te of tlie most varied kinds, surely the know- 



' Hem. i. 4, B : aii Vk atArhy t^ warrl ^piyt)air ti rim tmn 

^piriiiir Ti Soulf tx'"- It^A^< ^ b&t^ qSb f, oh-v tISktAu - vol 

it nitofuiS cUir aid t^riitor /tti t4 ahv uir SiL/ia tOmrdai irl 

•Inu . , . Kol riti Tik Wtpftyieri iroUi ariSia iiucyiureai, rbr Si 

uJ ■w\^Bot irfipa (the elements, tou BtoS &^ea\ti^r iMrarew tbm 

or generally, the parts of the i/ia rirra dpSv ■ /<i|Bl, tV irV 

world) ti' itppvirinir tiiA offraii /iir '^ux^t kbI ittpi im irMit h1 

ebi tbrixTvi txf" \ 17 : KarinaSt ■rtpi tvv tr Alyirtip Kol SaaXJf 

tri naii "is rovs bur rb abv Slmtaeiu ij/porriCfir, Hiv li tsS 

a&IUi ha! PoiXrrai iirrax'xpi- 9toS ^pdiTwii- /ijj Ixoi^rr tJrm flfta. 

£«Tai - offirSai sir xp^ "a' riir it nirrw iriiirXiurBai. 
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ledge and care of God must be able to embrace all "^*^' 

and more.' Beaides had not a belief in the provi- 1_ 

dential care of God been ab-eady ' t^en for granted, 
in the argument for Hia existence from the relation 
of means to ends ? Was not the best explanation of 
this care to be foimd in the analogous care which 
the human soul has for the body ? A special proof 
of this providence Socrates thought to discern in 
oracles : ' by them the most important things, which 
could not otherwise be known, are revealed to man. 
It must then be equally foolish to despise oracles, or 
to consult them in cases capable of being solved by 
our own reflection.* From this conviction followed, 
as a mattor of course, the worship of God, prayer, 
sacrifices, and obedience."- 

Aa to the form and manner of worship, Socrates, f'^ ^ , 
as we already know,* wished every one to follow the 6hd. 
custom of bis people. At the same time he propounds 
purer maxims corresponding with his own idea of 
God. He would not have men pray for particular, 
least of all for external goods, but only to ask for 
what is good : for who but God knows what ia ad- 
vant^jeous for man, or knows it so fully ? And, with 

' Compaxe tbe words in Hem. rair it&r ttiii ■ also i. 1, 19. 

i. *, 18 : It yon ^ply to the ' Mem. iv. S ; i. 1, 6 and 11. 

Gods for prophecy, T«iffp tJ ' Ibid. iv. 3, 12 and 16 ; i. *, 

hiJF <Ti toooCtoi' ltd! TDioBrii 14. 

inar. Sniff Sfio xiyra ipar Kot ' Ibid. i. 1, 6. Conf . p. 77, 3 ; 

•tliiTB imitit ibJ Tan-axoS tapu- 66, 5. 

rai, Kti SiiM Tivrav tri^Aiiirev * Compare Mem. iv. 3, 14; 

and the words, Ibid. iv. 3, 13: ii. 3, 14. 

inU ft iKifin >^*yi» ■ ■ ■ y^'Vj ' Seep. 149, 1; 76, 7. 
&> ii,ii trafUrj/t, laii tar t^ /itf^ 
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Chap, regard to sacrifices, he declared that the greatness of 
" the gacrifice is unimportant compared with the spirit 
of the sacrificer, and that the more pious the man, 
the more acceptable will the offering be, so that it 
correspond with bis means.' Abstaining on principle 
from theological speculations,* and not seeking to 
explore the nature of God, but to lead his fellowmen 
to piety, he never felt the need of combining the 
various elements of his religious belief into one 
united conception, or of forming a perfectly consist- 
ent picture, and so avoiding the contradictions which 
that belief may easily be shown to contain.' 
CBifDitf A certain divine element Socrates, like others 
^JJ^ before him, thought to discern within the soul of 
*u>ruditf. man.* Perhaps with this thought is connected his 
belief in immediate revelations of Crod to the human 
soul, such as be imagined were vouchsafed to himself. 
Welcome as this theory must have been to a philoeo- 
pber paying so close an attentioa to the moral and 
spiritual nature of man, it does not appear that 
Socrates ever attempted to support it by argument. 
Just as little do we find in him a scientific proof of 
the immortality of the soul, although he was inclined 
to this belief partly by his high opinion of the dignity 

1 Mem, i. 3, 2 ; iv. 3, 17. believing in only one God. 
• See p. 139, 2. This asanrnption would beiie 
' We bavB all the less reason not only the definite and re- 
fer Bnpposing with lUnU (His- peated assertions of Xenophon, 
toire dea ThloiieB et des Id^ea but also Socrates' unflinching- 
morales dans TAntiqnit^ Faris love of tmth. 
et Strash. 1856, i. 79), that So- • Hem. ir. 3, 14: (UaA ^ 
crates, like Antiatheaea, spared (ol imBpAwoa yt 4^x4, ^Snp n m1 
polTtheiam from legard to the i\xii tvf ii4^wltwr, »6 Ma* 
needs of the masses, whilst fitrix". 
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of man, partly, too, on grounds of expediency.' Nay, 
rather, in Plato's Apology,' at a moment when the „ 
witholding of a conviction can least be supposed, he 
expressed himself on this question with much doubt 
and caution.* The language, too, used by the dying 
CyruB in Xenopbon * agrees so well herewith, that we 
are driven to assume that Socrates considered the 
existence of the soul after death to be indeed pro- 
bable, without, however,' pretending to any certain 
knowledge on the point. It was accepted by him as 
an article of taith, the intellectual grounds for which 
belonged no doubt to thoee problems which siupass 
the powers of man.* 

■ Compare Hermann in Mar- ' The above deacription of 

bnTger LeclionskaUUog, 1835-6, the pbUosopb}' of Socrates 

Plat. 684. rests on the ezclneive autho- 

1 10, C. ; after bis coudemna- ritf of Xenophon, Plato, and 

tion. Aristotle. WTiat later writers 

* Death it either an external say is for the most part tAken 
sleep, or a ttanaition to a new from these soojceB, and when- 
life, bat in neither case is it an ever it goes beyond them, there 
evil. is no guarantee for its accn- 

* Cyrop. viii. 7, 10. eeveral racy. It is, however, just pos- 
leasoDB are first adduced in fa- sible that some genuine iitter- 
vonr of immortality, but they ances of Socrates may have 
need to be greatly atrengthened been preserved in the writings 
to be anything like rigid proofs, of ^achinea and others, whidi 
(Compare particularly | 19 are omitted by onr anthoritiea. 
with Plato's nuedo, 106, C.) In that category place the 
Id coDClusion, the possibility of statement of Cleacthes quoted 
the soul's dying with the body by ClmneTit (Stiom. il. ill, D.), 
ia left an open question, but in and repeated by OUmv (OS. iii. 
either case death is stated to 3, 11), that Socrates taught tlie 
be the end of all evila. identity of justice and bt^tpi- 

' Be actually says in Plato, ness, corsing the man who first 

Apoi. 29, A. Conf . S7, B. : made a distinction between 

death is feared aa the greatest them : the statementa in Oic. 

evil, whilat it may be the Off. ii. 12, 43 (takeu from Xea. 

greatest good : iyii ii . . . oln Mem. ii. 6, 39 ; conf. Cyrop. 1. 

«IUi Uarmt ntft- Tfir Iv 'AOov 6, 22) ; in Seneoa, Epjst. 28, 2 ; 

aZrm ml ofofuu ste fttivak 101, 7 (travelling is of no good 
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to fools); Tt, IS (truth and intelligeDce ia the onlj gooA, 
virtne are identical); in Plvt. ignorance the only evil, and 
Ed. Pu. c. 7, p. i, on edncation that riches and noble birth do 
(the passage in c. 9 is on inac- more harm than good ; in Dieg. 
curat* reference to Plata, Gtorg. ii. 32, that t« marry or to ab- 
470, D.) ; Cans, ad Apoll. c, 9, atain from marriage is equally 
p. 106, that if all sufferings bad; in GeU. rii. 3, 7 {Athea. 
had to be equally divided, iv. 158; Pint. And. Poet 4, 
every one would gladly pre- p. 21), that most men live to 
serve his own: Conj. Prase, eat, whilst he eat^ to live; in 
c 25, p. 140 {^Diag. ii. 33; .Stoi. Ekl. i. 54, giving a deBni- 
KiceFIoril. Joan. Damaacii. tion o( God; Ibid. ii. 356, 
B. 88 ; Stoh. Ploril. ed. Mein. Floril. 48, 26 (conf. Plato, 
It., 202), on the moral nse of Legg. i. 626, E,), that eelf- 
the looking glass ; Ser. Num. restraint is the best form of 
Vied, c 6, p. 650, deprecating government; in Teles, apnd 
anger; in Oeiaet. Byz. quoted Stoi. Floril. 40, 8, blaming the 
by i>u^. ii. 21,(6'«II. N, A. liv. Athenians for banishing their 
6, 6), Mmoi. in the EiO. e best, and honooring their worst 
Floril. Jo. Dam. ii. 13, 126, men, and the apophthegmata 
p. 221, Mein, that philosOTihy in Valer. Max. vii. 2, Bit. 1. 
ought to confine itself to a, ti A large number of sayings 
Toi Ir iin/dpturi, Kimiy f iyoBir purporting to come from So- 
rt T^TiiitTiu ; (others attribute crates are quoted by Plutarch 
the words to Uiogeues or Aris- in his treatises and by Stobseos 
tippus) Cie. de Orat. i. 47, 204 ; in his Florilegium ; some, too, 
Socrates said that bis only wish by Seneca. Most of them, how- 
was to stimulate to virtue ; ever, are colourless, or else 
where this succeeded, the rest they aim at l>eing epigram- 
followed of itself (a statement matic, which is a poor substi- 
thoroughly agreeing with the tute for being genuine. Alto- 
viewa of the Stoic Aristii, and gether their number makes 
probably coming from him. them very suspicious. Probably 
Conf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, they were taken from a collec- 
ftc.,p.60;in Oifi^.ii.SOgblaming tion of proverbs which some 
tliesophistry of Euclid;ini)i<y. later writer published under 
ii. 31 (undoubtedly from some the name of Socratic proverbs. 
Cynic or Stoic treatise) that 
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ACCURACY OF XBNOPHON'S BESCRJPTION. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BEIBOSPKCT. XENOFHON AND PLATO. SOCRATES 
AND THE SOPHISTS. 

LooEHiG back from the point now reached to the chap, 
queatioD raised before, as to which of hie biographers ^_^__ 
we must look to for a historically accurate account *■ JVtrtA- 
of Socrates and hig teaching, we nrnst indeed admit, xmw 

that no one of them is so satisfactory an authority as P^'* f^- 

tcnption, 
any original writings or verbal reports of the utter- 
ances of the great teacher would have been.' So 
much, however, is patent at once, that the personal 
character of Socrates, as pourtrajed by both Xenophon 
and Plato, is in all essential points, one and the same. 
Their descriptions supplement one another in some 
few points, contradicting each other in none. Nay 
more, the supplementary portions may be easily in- 
serted in the general picture, present before the eyes ,j, _^^^^ 
of both. Moreover the philosophy of Socrates is not j>^a't 
in the main represented by Plato and Aristotle in a k^nXv 
a different light from what it is by Xenophon, pro- ^'* '*^ 
vided those parts only in the writings of Plato be andAHi- 
taken into account which undoubtedly belong to So- '"'^■ 
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crates, and Id the Socrates of Xenophon a diBtinction 
be drawn between the thought underlying his utter- 
anceB and the commonplace language in which it was 
clothed. Even in Xenophon, Socrates expresses the 
opinion that true knowledge is the highest thing, and 
that this knowledge consists in a knowledge of con- 
ceptions only. In Xenophon, too, may be observed all 
the characteristics of that method by means of which 
Socrates strove to produce knowledge. In his pages 
likewise, virtue is reduced to knowledge, and this 
position is supported by the same arguments, and 
therefrom are deduced the same conolusions, as in 
Aristotle and Plato. In short, all the leading features 
of the philosophy of Socrates are preserved by Xeno- 
phon ; granting as we always must that be did not 
understand the deeper meaning of many a saying, and 
therefore laUed to give it the prominence it deserved. 
Now and then for the same reason he used a com- 
monplace expression instead of a philosophical one ; 
for instance, substituting for, ' All virtue is a know- 
ing,' with less accuracy, ' All virtue is knowledge.' 
Nor need we feel surprise that the defects of the 
Socratic philosophy, its popular and prosaic way of 
treating things, the want of system in its method, 
the utilitarian basis of its moral teaching should 
appear more prominently in Xenophon than in Plato 
and Aristotle, considering the brevity with which 
Aristotle speaks of Socrates, and the liberty with 
which Plato expands the Socratic teaching both in 
point of substance and form. On the other hand, 
Xenophon's description is con6rmed partly by indi- 
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vidual admiseions of Plato,' partly by its inward Caip. 

trutb and conformity to that picture which we must ; 

make to ourselves of the first appearance of Socrates' 
newly discoTered principle. All then that can be con- 
ceded to the detractors of Xenophon is, that not fully 
understanding the philosophical importance of Ma 
teacher, he kept it in the background in his descrip- 
tion, and that in so &r Plato and Aristotle are most 
welcome as supplementary authorities. But it can- 
not be allowed for one moment that Xenophon has 
in any respect given a false account of Socrates, or 
that it is impossible t« gather from bis description 
the true character and importance of the doctrine of 
his master. 

It may indeed be said that this estimate of Xeno- (3) Schlei- 
pbon is at variance with the position which Socrates oinectum 
is known to have held in history. As Schleiermacher tnmsered. 
observes ; ' ' Had Socrates done nothing but discourse 
on subjects beyond which the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon never go, albeit in finer and more brilliant 
language, it is hard to understand how it was, that 
in so many years he did not empty the marketplace 
and the workshop, the public walks and the schools, 
by the fear of his presence ; how he so long satisfied 
an Alcibiades and a Critias, a Plato, and a Euclid ; 
how he played the part assigned to him in the dia- 
logues of Plato ; in short, how he became the founder 
and type of the philosophy of Athens.' Fortunately 
in Plato himself we have a valuable testimony to the 

' See above, pp. 80 ; 150, 1. ' Werke, iii. 2, 369, 287. 
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accuracy of Xenophon's description. To what does 
his Alcibiadee appeal when anxious to disclose the 
divine element concealed under the Silenos-like 
appearance of the Socratic disoouraes? To what 
does his admirable description of the impression 
produced on him by Socrates go back ? ' What is it 
which to his mind has been the cause of the revolu- 
tion and change in the inner life of Greece ? What 
but the moral observations which in Xenophon form 

■ Bymp. 215, E, : Bra* y^ il&r ir jh Kni iyrhs c^aryiyri' 
im/ia [SuKpiroui] vo\i /loi fiaA- furai tpiiTBii )i\r vovn txorras 
Xav % tSv tLBjnifiwtiirray % rt tutor neircvs tiptiaii Tvr A^Y"i 
Koftla viftf Hal tiLcpva /kx<"'<" tirtira Bturtirovt nil rAtiW 
bwh t£¥ k6ywr 191/ Tolrrav, Apv iiyjA/iaT^ kpmit ir a^ais tjiP^^"^* 
El ral KA\i>iit waforiWain ri jtol ^1 rttiirror TflwjTai, fuA- 
alrri liaxofos ; this was not Xtr H ^1 tar iaar irpaiHijiti 
the case with other Bpeakere, ffiiortTr ry lilXXnm tiO^ inU 
abU i^afi&vri luxi ii ^sx^ oW yatf lataeai. Alberti'i (p. 78) 
ifyayiKTii iii irSiioroiaiAs Sin- objectioDH to tlie above use of 
Kv/tivoii, (aimUaxlj EntbycIemiiB these passages resolve them- 
ui Xea. Mem. iv. 2, 39) iW' selveamto this, Umt those 'ele- 
^ii TovTovt ToZ Kapabtta voK\Akis ments of conv^raatlon whit^ 
til odT-ai SifTi9ji», &VTt jun ti(,ai rivet the sool,' which aie not 
nil purrir ttfcu ^x"'^' ^' ^x" altogether wanting in Xeno- 
. . . htrfniiti yip p.! iuoXvytlr phon, are more frequent and 
Sti iraAABii Mfift Ar <unbt frt noticeable in Plato, that thei«- 
Jfuurmi /ilv tfiiXS t1 IT 'ABtiralny fore the spirit of the Socratic 
■;pi(TTV . . . (conf. Mem. iv. philosophf comes oat moie 
2 ; iii. 6) ir^tAi II rpiis toEtw clearly in Plato. Far from 
flavor Artf^tiv, I alK iv tic denying this, we grant it 
•IwTO it i/ml irtlnu, rh alaxi- readily. The above remarks 
rfffOoi dvTivovr .... SpartfTfitB are not directed against the 
air oiriF Kol ^(fryw, mU Srtw statement that Plato gives a 
tSv olffxiiiv^uu tI i^AoTtifi^n' deeper insight than Senopbon 
■al trah/idKis fiir iSiui tw ftoiiu into the spirit of the Socratic 
idnhy nil JlpTu it iiBpiiirrm ' d F teaching, but against Schleiel- 
1^ ToBro yfyano, il oB' Jti iroAi macher's statement that the 
/uiior ill ix^'^^'t l^''^* "iiK txif, discourses of Socrates were 
I Ti Xftitoiim Toir^ rp irSpiitif. essentially different in sab- 
lb. 221, D. : KtH al X^toi alrroS stance and gnbject matter from 
i/uii6raT(>! nVi rais S<i\iiit)Ts roit those reported by Xenophon. 
Sitiya/iinois , . , tioiyoii^ravf Si 
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the Bubatance of the Socratic dialogues. These, and Ciup. 

these only are dwelt upon by Socrates, speaking in 

Plato's Apology ■ of his higher calling and his ser - 
vices to his country ; it is his busine^ to exhort 
others to virtue ; and if he considers the attraction 
of his conversation to consist also in its critical at- 
tempts,' the reference is to a process of which many 
examples are to 'be found in Xenophon, that of con- 
vincing people of ignorance in the affairs of their 
calling. 

The effect produced by the dieeourses of Socrates ^- J-w^K- 
need not surprise us, were they only of the kind re- Soenttie 
ported by Xenophon. The investigations of Socrates f^^^ 
as he gives them, may often appear triviaL- .apd iutcMck 
tedious ; and looking at the result with reference to "* ' 
the particular case, they may really be so. That 
the forger of armour must suit the armour to him 
who has to wear it : ' that the care of the body is 
attended with many advantages : * that friends must 
be secured by kind acts and attention ; * these and 
such-like mazims, which are often lengthily discussed 
by Socrates, neither contain for us, nor can they have 
contained for his cotemporaries, anything new. The 
important element in these inquiries, however, does 
not consist in their aubatance- but in t ht^jj mpfrhfwl, 

■ 29, B.; 38, A.; 41,E. i(,TiCtiy. CoDf . 33, B. An ex- 

' Apol. S3, C. : irp^T i) to6- ample of such sifting ia to be 

T«i ol rial itoi inax<i\oiiSoBrTes found in the conversation of 

oh iiAXuna axofti) iarir al rar Alcibiades with Feiicl«s, Mem. 

r\iniaicrrdTBir oirif/iaTui xa'p*"^ !■ I? +0. 

iru- hcaiarrts i(TTaCo^4fay rar > Mem. iii. 10, 9. 

imipJrwiin', ical nbrol ^akKinis i/ii ' Ibid. iii. 12, 4. 

lUfioiiiTiu (he iirix«i/»i«"»' Saaom ' Ibid. U. 10, 6, 9. 
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Ch4p. t in the feet that what was formerly unexplored hypo- 
. thesis and unconscious gueaework, was now arrived 
at by a process of thinking. In making a too tninnte 
or pedantic application of this method, Socrates 
would not give the same offence to his cotemporaries 
as to us, who have not as the; to learn for the first 
time the art of conscious thinking and emancipa- 
tion from the authority of blind custom.' Nay, did 
not the enquiries of the Sophists for the most part 
contain very much less, which notwithstanding their 
empty cavils, imparted an almost electrical shock tp 
their age, simply and solely because even in its par- 
tial application, a power, new to the Greek mind, 
and a new method of reflection had dawned upon 
it? Had therefore Socrates only dealt with those 
unimportant topics, upon which so many of his dia- 
logues exclusively turn, his immediate influence, at 
least on his cotemporaries, would still be intelligi- 
ble. 

These unimportant topics, however, hold a sub- 
ordinate positicm in Xenophoo's dialogues. Even in 
these dialogues the main thing seems to be real in- 
vestigations into the necessity of knowledge, into 
the nature of morality, into the conceptions of the 
various virtues, into moral and intellectual self- 
analysis ; practical directions for the formation of 
concepticaiB ; critical discussions obliging the speakers 
to consider what their notions implied, and at what 
their actions aimed. Can we wonder that such inves- 

■ Cotnp. H^el, Gescli. d. Phil. ii. S9. 
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tigatioTts Bbould have produced a deep impression on 
the cotemporaiies of Socrates, and an entire change . 
in the Greek mode of thought, as the histori ans mia- \ 
nimouBly tell ub ? ' or, that a keener vision should I 
hare anticipated behind those apparently common- | 
place and unimportant expressions of Socrates, which 
his biographers unanimously record, a newly dis- 
covered world ? For Plato and Aristotle it was r&- 
served to conquer this new world, but Socrates was 
the first to discover it, and to point the way thereto. 
Plainly as we may see the shorteominga of his 
achievements, and the limits which his individual 
nature imposed on him, still enough remains to 
stamp him as the originator of the philosophy of con- 
ceptions, as the reformer of method, and as the first 
founder of a scientific doctrine of morals. 

The relation, too, of the Socratic philosophy to 0. Bin 
Sophistry will only become clear by considering the ™ ^^^ " 
one-sided and unsatisfactory element in its method Sophimf. 
as well as its greatness and importance. This rela- 
tion as is well known has, during the last thirty years, 
been examined in various directions. There being 
a general agreement previously in accepting Plato's 
view, and looking on Socrates as the opponent of 
the Sophists, Hegel first obtained currency for the 
contrary opinion, that Socrates shared with the 
Sophists the same ground in attaching importance 
to the person and to introspection.' In a some- 
what different sense, Grote ■ has still more recently 
'Seep. 116. 
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contradicted the traditional notion of the antithesis 
between the Socratic philosoi^y and Sophistry. If 
Sophist means what the word from its history alone 
can mean, a public teacher educating youth for 
practical life, Socmtes is himself the true type of a 
Sophist. If on the other baud it denotes the cha- 
racter of certain individuals and their teaching, it 
is an abuse to appropriate the term Sophistry to 
this purpose, or to group together under one class 
all the different individuals who came forward as 

I "Sophists. The Sophists were not a sect or a 
school, but a profession, men of the most varied 
views, for the most part highly deserving and meri- 
torions people, at whose views we have not the 
Ljeast reason to take offence. If then, Hegel and 
hia followers attacked the common notion of the re- 
lation of Socrates to the Sophists, because Socrates, 
in one respect, agreed with the Sophists, Grote 
attacks it for the very opposite reason, because the 
most distinguished of the so-called Sophists are at 
one with Socrates. 

Our previous enquiries will have shown, that both 
views have their justification, but that neither is 
altogether right. It is indeed a false view of his- 
^ tory to contrast Socrates with the Sophists, in the 
T^ "^ same sense that true and false philosophy are con- 
trasted, or good and evil : and in this respect it 
deserves notice that in Xenophon, the contrast be- 
tween Socrates and the Sophists is not so great as in 
Plato,' nor yet in Plato nearly so great as it is drawn 
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by several modem writers.' -Still the reaults of our Chap. 
previous enquiries * will not allow of our bringing 
Socrates, as Grote does in his valuable work, into ao 
close a connection with men who are grouped to- 
gether under the name of Sophists, and who really 
in their whole tone and method bear ao much resem- 
blance to him. The scepticism of a Protagoras and \ 
Gorgias cannot for a moment be placed on the same 
level with the Socratic philosophy of conceptions, 
nor the Sophistic art of controversy with the Socratic 
sifting of men ; the maxim that man is the xaeaanre 
of all things, cannot be compared with the Socratic 
demand for action based on personal conviction,^ 



\ 



' FtoqIs in Protagoras and ciam, whereas ProtagoTaa, Pro- 

OoTgias, Theeetet. IGl, D. ; 163, dicus and Hippiaa nsed pre- 

D. ; 16J, D. ; 166, E.j Itep. i. vioos authoritios a£ t,bej found 

364, A, ; Ti. 493, C. them leaving unWiuolied the 

' Zeller, Part L 882, 938. moral notiona current. H. 410 

' Ab is done by Qrote, Plato and 428 he observes reepeot- 

I. 306. Kespectii^ Socrates' ing Plato'a atatement (Soph, 

explanation in Plato's Cdto 49, 232, B.) that the Sophists t&lk 

D., that he was convinced that themselTea and teach others ia 

under no circnmBtances is talk of things which the; do 

nrong-doin^ allowed, it is not know, which Socrates did 

there obseired ; here we have all his life long. In bo aajing, 

the Protagorean dogma Honw he forgets that Socrates in 

Jfinutfm ■ . ■ wbicb Socratee examining into the opinions 

will be found combating in of men neither pretends to 

the ThsetetuB . . . proclaimed better knowledge himself nor 

by Socrates himself. How on- is content with the negative 

like the two are will however purpose of perpleiing others, 

be seen at once by a moment's His aim waa rather to anbsti- 

FeflectiononFrotagoraB'saying, tute permanent conceptions for 

Conf. Part I, 899 .. . p. 2HB, unscientific notions. He for- 

S35; iii. 470. Orote even as- gets, also, that in the case of the 

serts that not the Sophists bat Sophiste, owing to their want 

Socrates was the chief qaibbler of earnest intellectnal feeling, 

in Greece ; he was the firat to owing to the shallowness of 

destroy the beliefs of ordinary their method, owing to their 

minds by his negative ciiti- denial of any absolute tmth. 
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nor can the rhetorical display of the older Sophists, 
tlie dangerous and anscientific charactei- of their later 
ethics be lost sight of. As regards the Hegelian 
grouping of Socrates among the Sophists, this has 
called forth a greater opposition than it deserves. 
The authors of this view do not deny that the Socratic 
reference of truth to the person differed essentially 
from that of the Sophists.' Neither they nor their 
opponents can deny that the Sophists were the first 
to divert philosophy away from nature to morals and 
the human mind, tliat they first required a basis for 
practical conduct in knowledge, a sifting of existing 
customs and laws, that they first referred to personal 
conviction the settling of truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong. Hence the dispute with them resolves 
itself into the question. Shall we say that Socrates 
and the Sophists resembled one another, both taking 
personal truth as their ground, but differing in their 
views of personal truth? or that they cUffered, ihe 
nature of their treatment being a different one, 
whilst they agreed in making it relative ? Or to 
put the question in another shape : — There being 
both points of agreement and difference between 
them, which of the two elements is the more impor- 
tant and decisive ? Here for the reasons already 
explained, only one reply can be given,* that tie 
difference between the Socratic and Sophistic philo- 

bigetber with an intaqiacitrfoT Tiew. See Put I. 930. 

poaitive intellectu&l acbievc- ' See p. 1 16, 1. 

ments, those practical conse- ' See p. 110, and Part L 136, 

qneuces were sure M> resnlt 938. 
which BOOH enongh came to 
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sopMes far exceeds their poiDts of resemblance. 
The Sophists are wanting in that very thing which is _ 
the root of the philosophical greatness of Socratea — 
the quest of an absolutely true and universally valid 
knowledge, and a method for attaining it. They 
could question all that had previously passed for 
truth, but they couldnot strike out a new and surer 
road to truth. Agreeing as they do with Socrates in 
concerning themselves not so much with the study of 
nature, as with training for practical life, with them 
this culture has a different character, and a different 
importance from what it bears with Socrates. The 
ultimate end of their instruction ia a formal dexterity, 
the use of which to be consistent must be left to 
individual caprice, since absolute truth is despaired 
of; whereas with Socrates, on the contrary, the ac- 
quisition of truth is the ultimate end, wherein alone 
the rule for the conduct of the individual is to be 
found. Hence in it« further course, the Sophistic 
teaching could not fail to break away from the phi- 
losophy which preceded it, and indeed from every 
intellectual enquiry. Had it succeeded in gaining 
undisputed sway, it would have dealt the death stroke 
to Qreek philosophy. Socrates alone bore in him- 
self the germ of a new life for thought. He alone 
by bis philosophical principles was qualified to be 
the reformer of philosophy.' 



■ Hermtmn even allows this personal i 

in saying (Plato, i. 232) that phists Uisn from bis general 

the importance of Socrates for resemblance to them. Sophls- 

Uie Mgtoty of philosophy moat try differed from the wiadom 

be gratheied farmore fromhla of Socnteaonlyin thewantof a 
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Chap. frnlt-bearing germ. But how is thoof^ bis view of the So< 

IX. tliiB admission consistent with phiats diSers from odjs in that 

making the eecond period of he denies a closer connection 

p1iilosopb7 conunence with the hetweea their scepticism and 

Sophists instead of with So- their ethics. He makes the dis- 

crates? On the other hand, tiactive peculiarity of Socrates 

the latest, treatise on the ques- to consist in the desire t« 

tion before us (Siebeck, Unt^r- reform ethics by a thorough 

guchung zor Philos. d. Qriech. and methodical intellectoal 

p. 1, Ueber Socr.VerhiUtnisB inr treatment, whereas the So- 

Sophistik) is decidedly of the phists aspiring indeed to be 

opinion here eipresaed ; and leachera of virtue, occommo- 

likewise most of the later edi- dated themselves in their in- 

torsof thehistoryof Qreekphi- struction without independent 

losophy, StriimpeU, too (Gesoh. inquiry to the tendencies and 

d.Pralit. Phil. d.Oriech.p.26), notions of thetime. 
writes to the same effect, al- 
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HIS TRAGIC END. 



! DEATH or SOCRATES. 



"We are now for the first time in a position to form chap. 
a correct opinion of the circumstances which led to ^ 
the tragic end of Socrates. The actual history of j^^ Detaiu 
that event is well known. A whole lifetime had been '^theim- 
8pent in labours at Athens, during which Socrates hu de- 
had been often attacked,' but never iudiciallT im- ■{'"^' '"': 
, tenee, and 

peached,^ when in the year 399 B.C., an accusation death. 
waa preferred against him, charging hirn with W Theac- 
uniaithfiilness to the religion of his country, with 
introducing new Gods, and with exercising a harmful 
influence on youth.* The chief accuser * was Mele- 
tu9,* with wb<nu were associated Anytus, one of the 

I Compare besides the Clouds ytiin Sa^flpar ■ rffiti/ui Mrctroi. 

■" '■ ' " It is clearly an oversight on the 

part of Grote, Plato i. 2S3, to 

consider the parody of the iu- 

' Plato, Apol. 17, D. dictment which Socrates puta 

■ See p. G3, 1. into the mouth of bis Stat 

' The indictment, according accusers, as another veraioD, of 

to Favorions in I)v)g. ii. 40, the jodicial ypa^. 

Xen. Mem. (Begin.), Plato, * See Hofti, Apol. 19, B. ; 2t, 

Apol. 24, B., was : TiUti fVpdiJiBTO B. ; 28, A.; Eathyphlo, 3, B. 

Kid in-wfuJo-oT* M^Mjtoi Mffc+i"" ^ax- 1^- ii. 2, proves nothing 

TiirBfa! IvKpira 'itupf/oeiaxoo against this, as Sermatm has 

'MmrtKnBit ■ &tiK<T 3iiiiic|)^i)t, shown, De Socratis AcausBtori- 

oCi fthr it xifAit vDfiffo ttabi tti bus. 

r«^(«v, trtpa Si Kturi Ecu/uffm * For the way in wUch this 

dnrr^fitvai - Uiml tt lal Tai>T name is written, instead of 
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leaders and re-introducers of the Athenian demo- 
cracy,' aod Lyco,* an orator otherwiee unknown. The 

friends of Socrates appear at first to have considered 
his condemnation impossible ; ' still be was hiTpaelf 

H/Aimt, as was foimeTly the s transctiber's mistake for 

custom, see HeTmann. It ap- nii\iiitpirrit. See Bermaan, p. 

pears by a oomparieon of 14. Bnt the words as they 

Tariom poasages, that the ac- stand must be incorrect. Th« 

cnser of Socrates ia neither the celebrated orator Foljcnites 

politiciaii, aa Fotchhnmniet ia said to have composed tbe 

makes him 1o be, nor the op- speech of Anytna, IHoj. 1, c 

ponent of Andocides, with according to Hermippos; 

whom otheiH have identified TAmiitt. Or. :aiii, 296, 6 ; 

tiim, noT yet the poet men- QmiUil. ii. 17, 4; Eypoth. in 

tioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, Isoc. Bosir. ; jJioA, Socrat. 

1302), but some youi^er man, Bpist, I*, p. 8* Or. Siiidat, 

perha^ the boo of the poet. IbAMudmi knows of two 

' Further particolara about speeches ; and it is proved 

liim are given by fbroMamm^r, beyond doubt b; Itoer. Bns. ( j 

79 i and Hermann, 9. They ^lian, V. H. li. 10, that he 

fire gathered from Plato, Meno, drew up an indictment against 

90, A. ; Schol. in Flat. Apol. 18, Socrates. But it is also clear 

B.; I/yliat adv. Dard. 8; adv. from Favorinus, that this in- 

Agorat. 18 ; Iior. adv. Calliro, dictment was not used at the 

SS ; Plut. Herod, malign. 36, 6. trial. Indeed it would appear 

p.862i Coriol.c.Hi AriatoUeio from Favorinus that it was not 

Sarpokratei V. if niCiif.Schol.in written till some time after 

.£achin. adv. Tim. § 87 ; Diod. the death of Socrates. Conf. 

liii. Si. He is mentioned by tfeberteeg, Geach. d. Phil. i. 94. 

XftupA. Hell. ii. 3, *2, 4*. aa • This is proved hf the Eu- 

well aa by Iiecratei, 1. e., as a thyphro, allowing, as SehUier- 

leader of the Democratic party, maoh^, PI, Werfce, i. a, 62, and 

together with Thrasybulns. SteimiaH, Plato's Werke, ii. 181 

' For the various conjectures and 199 do., that this dialogue 

about bim oonmlt Hermanii, was hastily penned after the be- 

p. 12. Besides the above-named ginning of the trial, its object 

persons a certain Polyeuctus, being to prove that Socrates, 

according to Favotinus in Diog. though accused of impiety, had 

ii. 38, took part in assisting a deeper piety and a keener 

the accuser. Prooably 'Avimii appreciation of tbe nature of 

ought to be written ia this piety, than one who had In- 

paasage instead of Uokitvmaj, curred ridicule by bia extrava- 

and in the following paas^o gances, but bad nevertiiele^ 

XloKifiKTot instead of 'Aivriu, brought himself into the odonr 

Ha\Uiiierat being here probabl; of sanetitry ; a view which, itot- 
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THE ACCUSATION. 186 

xmAtx no nusapprehensioii as to the danger which Chap, 

threatened bim.' To get up a defence, however, went 

contrary to his nature.' Partlj considering itwroiig 
and undignified to attempt anything except by 
simple truth ; partly finding it impossible to move 
out of his accustomed groove, and to wear a form of 
arti&cial oratory strange to his nature, he thought 
trustfully to leave the issue in the hands of God, 
convinced that all would turn out for the best ; and 
in this conviction confidently &imiliarising himself 
with the thought that death would probably bring 
him more good than harm, and that an unj^ust con- 
demnation would only save him the pressure of the 
weakness of age, leaving his fair name unsullied.^ 

withstanding Ueberweg's (Un- some of his frienda spoke for 
t«Ts. d. FlatOK. echrift, 250) him has aa little claim to troth 
and Orot«'a (Plato i. 316) ob- in face of Plato's description 
jectiona, appears most probable, as that in IMeg. ii. 41. 
The treatment of the qaeation • As t« the motives of So- 
ls too light and satirical for the crates, the above seems to fol- 
dialogoe to belong t« a time Ion nith certainty from pas- 
when the full serioosness of sages in Plato, Apot. IT, B.; 
his position wm felt. 19, A. ; 29, A. ; 30, C. ; 34, C, 

' Comp. Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 6 ; and Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4-10. 

Plato, Apol. 19, A. ; 24, A. ; Cousin, and Grote, however, 

2B, A, ,- 36, A. give him credit for a great deal 

* In Xen. Mem. iv. 8, B, So- more calcnlation than can be 

crates Bays that when he wished reconciled with the testimony 

to think about his defence, the of histoiy, or with the rest of 

Saiidriay opposed him ; and ac- bis character. Conain (CEuvres 

cording to iMiy. ii. 40 ; Cic.Ae de Platon, i. 68), seems \a 

OraL i. B4 ; QuitOil. InBt. li. 16, think that Socrates was aware 

30; li. 1, 11 \ VaL Maix. vi. i, that he mnst perish in the con- 

2; StoS.Floril. 7, 66. he de- flictwithhisage.but heforgets 

dined a speech , whidi Lysiae that the explanation given in 

offered him. It is asserted by Plato't Apology, 39, B., is only 

Plato, Apol. IT, B., that he a conditional one, and that the 

spoke vitliont prepatation. passage in that treatise 3T, C, 

The atory in Xenopbon's Apo- was written after the judicial 

logy, 3^ to tiie ^ect that sentence. Similarly Velgtiard' 
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CH4P. Such was the tone of mind which dictated his 

, , defence.' The langui^e is not that of a crinmuJ, 

(2) 8o«ra. 

ti$' it- tn (Ittmon. d. Sokr. 15), in give a teasou to youth the nuMt 
f«>uie of attempting to prove from Hem. impressive nhicli it was in the 
himtt^. iv. *, * ; Apol. 19, A., that So- power of man to give. To pi«- 
ciatea had predicted his con- suppose anch calcniation on the 
demnatioD, forgets that in these part of Bociates is not only 
passages the qnestion is only as contradictory to the statement 
to probable gneeses. Even tbat he nttered Us defencfe 
Grote goes too far in asserting, without preparation, but it 
in hia excellent description of appears to be opposed to thd 
the trial (Hist, of Qre«ce, viii. picture which we are accos* 
661), that Socrates was hardly tomed to see of his character. 
anxious to be acquitted, aod Asfar as we can judge,lus con- 
that hia speech was addressed duct does not appear to be a 
far more to posterity than to work of calcuUtion, but a 
his judges. History only war- thing of immediate conviction, 
rants the belief, that with mag- a cousequenoe of that Qpright- 
nanimoDs devotion to his canse ness of character which would 
Socratee was indifferent to the not allow him to go one step 
result of bis words, and en- beyond his principles. His 
deavonred from the first to priuciplea, however, did not 
reconcile himself to a probably allow him to consider resnlta, 
unfavourable result. It does since he could not know wlut 
not, however, follow that he result would be beneficial to 
was anxious to be condemned ; him. It wm his concern to 
nor have we reason to suppose speak only tlie tmth, and to 
so, since he could have wished deapise anything like cormpt- 
fornothing which he considered ing the jndges by eloquenoe. 
to be wrong, and his modesty This may appear a narrow- 
kept him uncertain as to what minded view, but no other 
was the best for himself. See comae of conduct would so 
PUcto, Apol. 19, A. ; 29, A. ; well have corresponded with 
30, D. ; 36, D. We cannot, the bearing and character of 
therefore, believe with Qrote, Socrates ; and herein consists 
p. 66B, that Socrates had well his greatness, that he choee 
considered his line of defence, what was in haimony with 
and chosen it with a fall eon- himself in the face of extreme 
aciousness of the result ; that danger, with classic composure 
in hiH conduct before the court and unruffled brow, 
he was actuated only by a wish < We poesess two accounts of 
to display his personal great- the speech of Socrates before 
ness and the greatness of his his judges, a shorter one in 
mission in the most emphatic Senopbon and a longer one in 
manner ; and that by dejarting Plato's Apology. Xenophon'a 
thii life when at Uie summit Apology is certainly spurious, 
of his greatnesB ha desired to and with it any value attach- 
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SIS DEFENCE. 197 

wishing to save his life, but that of an impartial ar- Chap. 
bitei, ■who would diBpet erroneous notions by a simple 

iug to the teBtimony of Her- tatioo of prejadices, which 

taogeaea, to whom the compiler, lasted undeuiablr (according 

imitating the Mem. iv. 8, 1, to the testimony of Xenopfum, 

EtofesseB to be indebted for Mem, i. 1, II; (Ec. 12, 3; 

i« information, is lost. Touch- Symp. 6, 6) till after his own 

ing Plato's, the cnnent ^iew death, and perhaps contiibnted 

Ee«mB well established, that much to his condemnation. 

this Apology is not a mere He misses, with Steinhart in 

creation of his own, but that Plato, many things which 8o- 

in all substantial points it crates might have said in hlK 

faithfullyreeords wliatSocraWs defence, and did acttudly say 

said;andtheatt«mptof Georgii, according to the Apology of 

in the introduction (o his Xenopton, But to this atate- 

tratlslation of the Apology ment no importance can be 

(conf . SteMiart, Platon.Werke, attached, and it is probable 

il. 23S) to prove the oontisry that in an unprepared speech 

will not stand. Qeoi^i com- Socrates omitted mncb which 

pluns (hat in tlie Socrates of might have told in his favour. 

Plato that ^irvoAiryopla is want- He can hardly be convinced 

ing, which Xenophon commends that Socrates cross-questioned 

in him— a judgment with which Miletus so searchingly as Plato 

few will agree, not even the describes ; but this passage 

writer of tlie Apol<^y attri- agrees with the usual character 

bnted to Xenophon. He also of the discourse of Socrates, 

ooDsiders the sophism with and the sophism by which So- 

which the cha^e of atheism crates proved that he did not 

was met, improbable in the corrupt youth is quite his own. 

month of Socrates, though it See p. 141. Tliat Socrates 

may just as likely have come should have met tbe charge of 

from him as from one of his atheism by quibbles, instead of 

disciples. He doubts whether (qipealing to the tact of his 

Socrates conld have maintained reverence for the Qods of the 

a composure so perfect ; al- state, he can only understand, 

though all that we know of by supposing that we have here 

Socrates shows unruffled calm an ezptession of Plato's reli- 

as a main trait in his character, gions views : although Plato 

He sees in the prominent fea- would have had no reason for 

tuxes of that character a diplo- suppressing the fact, supposing 

matic calculation, which others Socrates had really made such 

will look for in vain. He con- an appeal : he even describes 

siders it incredible that So- the devotion of his master to 

crates sboold have b^un with the Gods of his country, and is 

a stttdied quotation from the himself anxious to continue 

Clouds of Arialophanes, aiming that service. Touching the 

at nothing else than the refu- sophisms, even Arittatle, Bbet. 
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setting forth of the truth, or of a patriot warning- 
against wrong-doing and overhaste. He seeks to 
convince the accuser of his ignorance, to refute the 
accusation by criticism. At the same time dignity 
and principle are never so far forgotten aa to address 
the judges in terms of entreaty. Their sentence is 
not feared, whatever it may be. He stands in the 
service of God, and is determined to keep his post in 
the face of every danger, No conmiands shall make 
him faithless to his higher calling, or prevent him 
from obeying God rather than the Athenians. 

The result of his speech was what might have 
have been expected. The majority of the judges 
would most unmistakeably have been disposed to 
pronounce him innocent,^ had not the proud bearing 
of the accused brought him into collision with the 
members of a popular tribunal, accustomed to a very 
different deportment from the most eminent states- 
men.* Many who would otherwise have been on his 

it. S3 ; iii. 18 ; 1398, a, 16 ; Plato's intention to record 

1419, a, 8, baa no fault to find, literall}' the words of Socrates, 

The same m&j be eaid in replj and we may be satisfied with 

to most of the leaaonlng of QompariaghisApolog:jwithtlie 

Geoi^i. On the contrary, the speeches in Thut^ides, as 

difference in style between the Steinhart does, beaiing in. 

Apology and Plato's iiBoal writ- mind what Thucydides, i. 22, 

ings, seems to prove that this says of himself, — that he had 

Apology was not drawn up with kept as close as possible to tha 

his usual artistic freedom, and sense and sabstance of what 

the notion of Georgii referring was said — and applying it 

it to the same time as the equally to Piato. Conf . Uaber- 

Fhiedo appears altogether in- meg, Unters. d. Plat, Schr. 237. 

conceivable considering the ' Xen. Mem. iv. i. 4. 

great difference between the ' Let the attitude o£ Pericles 

two in regard to their philoso- be remembered on r 

phical contents and their artis- of the accusation 

tic form. It certainly was not and that depicted by Plato 
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side were set against him, and by a Bmall majority ' Chap. 
tlie senteDce of Guilty was pronounced.^ According ^ 

the kfolags, 34, C. Indeed it Clouds, 67, tbat a, nomber of 

is a well-imowc fact tliat judg- the judges hfkd abstained from 

lug was a special Iiobbj of voting, a couise which may be 

the Athenian people (oonf. possible. Out of 600 Heliasls, 

Aristophanes in tJie Wasps, 281 may have voted against 

Clouds, 207), and that it and 276 or 276 lot him. It is, 

watched with peculiar jealousy however, possible, as Biickh 

this attribute of its sove- suggests, that in Diogenes, 251 

letgntj. How Volqvardsea, may have originally stood in- 

Diimon. d. Soki. 15, can con- stead of 281. In this case 

elude from the above words there might have been 261 

that Hegel's judgment respect- against and 245 or 246 for the 

ing Socrates' rebellion s^ainst accused, making together 

the people's power is ^ared nearly 600 ; and some few, 

here, is inconceivable. supposing the board to have 

' According to Plato, Apol. been complete at, first, may 

36, A., he would have been ac- have absented themselves dur- 

quitted if 3, or as another ing the proceedings, or have 

reading has it, i| 30 of his refrained from voting. Or, if 

judges had been, of a different the reading rpiiUoiTo, which 

mind. Bat how can this be has many of the best M3S. in 

reconciled with the statement its favour, is established in 

of JMog. ii. 41 : aoT^uiiadii Plato, we may suppose that the 

tiantclaii iyMitarra ftif irAfitiri original text in Diogenes waa 

a^is rHv inKuawuy ? Either as follows : iut()wi&0i) Iiuca- 

the text here most be corrupt, aiaa bySa^iKoyrai^foit, £ xKtlavi 

ora true Btstemeut of Diogenes nir ^ohtKiw&r. We should 

must have been strangely per- then have 280 against 220, 

verted. Wlich is really the together 600, and if 30 mote 

case it is difficult to say. It is bad declared for the accused, 

generally believed that the he would have been acquitted, 

whole number of judges who the votes being equal, 

condemned him was 231. But > This courseof events is not 

since the Helitea always con- only in itself probable, taking 

slsted of so many hundreds, into account the character of 

most probably with the addi- the speech of Socrates and the 

tion of one deciding voice nature of the circnmstances, 

(400, 60O, 600, or 401, BOl, 601), bat Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4) 

on this hypothesis no propor- distinctlyaaserts that he would 

tion of votes can be made oat certainly have been acquitted 

which is compatible with if he had in any way conde- 

Plato's assertion, whichever acended to the usual attitude 

reading is adopted. We should of deference la his ju^s. Se« 

have then to suppose with also Plate, Apol. 38, D. 
Bock, In Silvern on Aristotdi, 
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to the Athenian mode of procedure, the next thing 
was to treat of the measure of the penalty. Socrates, 
however, spoke out with undaunted courage : were 
he to move for what he had deserved, he could only 
move for a public entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
He repeated the assurance that he could not on any 
account renounce his previous course of life. At 
length, yieldii^ to the entreaties of his friends, he 
was willing to consent to a fine of thirty minse, be- 
cause he could pay this without owning himself to 
be guilty.' It may he readily understood that to 
the majority of the judges such language in the ac- 
cused could only appear in the light of incorrigible 
obstinacy and contempt for the judicial office ;' hence 
the penalty claimed by the accusers was awarded — a 
sentence of death.* 

The sentence was received by Socrates with a 
composure corresponding with his previous conduct. 
He persisted in not in any way repenting of hia con- 
duct, frequently expressing before the judges his 
conviction, that for him death would be no misfor- 
tune.* The execution of the sentence being delayed 

■ The above is staled on the all the more leadily a, contrary 
anttioritf of Plato's Apology, eSect, if he tbought such con- 
iu opposition to which the less duct imperative. Nietzsche's 
accurate aasertion of Xeno- idea (Sokrates Bae. 1871, p. 17) 
pbon, that be rejected any that Socrates, with fnll oon- 
pecuniaiy composition, and sciousness, carried through his 
that of Di<y. ji. 4!, ?amiot be condemnation. t« death, appears 
allowed to be of any weigbt. untenable for the same reasons 

■ Mow distinctly Socratea as tbe above. 

foresaw this effect of hia con- ' According to IHag. ii. 42, it 

dtict is unknown. It may have was oanied by eighty more 

^tpeared probable to him ; but votes than his condemnation, 
he may fiso have anticipated * Flato, Apol. 38, C. 
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HIS SENTENCE AND DEATH, 201 

pending the return of the sacred-sbip from Deloa,' he Chap, 
continued in prison thirty days, holding his accua- " - 

tomed intercourae with his friends, and retaining 
during the whole period his unclouded brightnees 
of disposition.^ Flight from prison, for which his 
friends had made every preparation, was scorned as 
wrong and undignified.* His last day was spent in 
quiet intellectual conversation, and when the evening 
came the hemlock draught was drunk with a strength 
of mind to unshaken, and a resignation so entire, 
that a feeling of wonder and admiration overcame 
the feeling of grief, even in his nearest relatives.* 
Among the Athenians, too, no long time after hia 
death, discontent with the troublesome preacher of 
morals is said to have given way before remorse, 
in consequence of which his accusers were visited 
with severe penalties ; * these statements, however, 

■ Mein.iv.8,2; PZobi, Fhiedo, put Socrates to death, and 
68, A. attacked Mb accusers, putting 

' Phiedo, 59, D. ; Hem. 1. c them to deatl> without a jadi- 

■ See p. 77, 1. According to cial sentence. Sttidai tnakes 
Piato, Crito urged him to flight. MAqroi (Meletos) die by ston- 
The Bpicuiean Idomenena, who ing. Plict. de Invid. c. 6, p. 
aa^ it was .Machines (^Diog. ii. 638, says that the slanderous 
60 ; iii. 36) is not a trust- accusers o( Socrates became so 
worthy authority, liated at Athens that the citl- 

* Compare the f luedo, the zens would not light their fires, 
account in which appetu^ to tie or answer theii questions, or 
true in the main. See SS, B. ; bathe in the same water with 
116, A,; Xeit. Mem. iv. 8, 2. them, and that at last they 
Whether the statements in were driven in despair to hang 
Xen. Apol. 28 ; Diog. ii. 36 ; themselves, Biog. ii. 43, conf. 
.^liail, V. H. i. 16, are histori- vi. 9, says that the Athenians 
cal, is a moot point. Those in boob after, overcome with com- 
Stob, Floril. 5, 67, are certainly punction, condemned Meletos 
exa^eiations. to death, banished the other 

* Diodor. xiv. 37, says that accusers, and erected a brazen 
the people repented of having statue to Socrates, and that 
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Ohap. are not to be trusted, and appear on the whole im- 

probable.' 

^" ^'tf ^'*® circumstances which brought about the death 

thU len- of Socrates are among the clearest facta of history, 
^T^_ Nevertheless the greatest difference of opinion pre- 
ei>»i. vails as to the causes which led thereto and the 

(1) Sre<u justice of his condemnation. In former times it was 

itettAe "^ 

7h<^ Anjtus was forbidden to set the main point is, that neither 

hi^ foot in their city. TkemUt. Plato, nor Xenophon, nor the 

pmat, Q^ ^^ 22g^ ^^ . ^^ Athe- writer of Xenopbon's Apology 
nians soon repented of this e^er mention this occurrence, 
deed ; Meletus was punished, which they could not have 
Aujtns fled, and was stoned at failed to regard with great 
Heraclea, where his grave may satisfaction. On the contrary, 
fltill be seen. TortuVian, five yeais after the death of 
Apologet. 14, states that the Socrates Xenophon thought it 
Athenians puuiahed the ac- necessary to defend him against 
onsets of Socrates, and erected the attacks of his accusers, 
to him a golden statue in a while .Xscbinesiqtpealedtothe 
temple. ^«^. De Civ. Dei,vjii. sentence on Socrates without 
3, reports Hiat one of the ac- dreadii^ the very obvioas 
cosars was slain by the people answer, that his accusers bad 
and the otbet banished for met with their deserts. That 
life. Isooiates is referring to this 
' This view, already expres- occurrence rather than to any 
Bed by Forchammer (1. c. 66) other (npl imAia. 19) is not 
and Grote, vili. 6S3, fqjpears established, nor need the pas- 
te be the correct one notwith- sage contaiji a reference to any 
standing Hermann's (I.e. 8, 11) event in particular. Andlastly, 
arguments to the contrary, nothing can be made of the apo- 
For though it is possible that cryphal story coming from some 
political or personal opponents editor of Isocrates, to the effect 
of Anytus and his fellow-ac- that the Athenians, ashamed 
cnsers may have turned against of having put Socrates to 
them their action against 8o- death, forbad any public men- 
crates, and BO procured their tion of him, and tGat when 
condemnation, yet (1) the au- Euripides (who died seven 
thorities are by no means so years before Socrates) alluded 
ancient or so unimpeachable to him in the Palamedes, all the 
that we can depend upon them, audience burst into teats. It 
(2) They contradict one an- is only lost labour to si^gest 
other in all their details, not to that these scenes took place at 
mention Diogenes' anachionism some later time, when the play 
respecting Lydppus. And (3) was petEotmed. 
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CAUSES OF THE SENTENCE. 

thought quite catural to refer it to an accidental out- 
burst of passion. Were Socrates the colourless ideal of . 
virtue he was represented to be by those lacking a 
deeper insight into his position in history, it would in- 
deed be inconceivable that any vested interests could 
have been sufficiently injured by him to warrant a 
serious attack. If then, he was nevertheless accused 
and condemned, what else can have been the cause 
but the lowest of motives — personal hatred ? Now 
who can have had so much reason for hatred as the So- 
phists, whose movements Socrates was so effective in 
thwarting, and who were otherwise supposed to be ca- 
pable of any crime? Accordingly it must have been 
at their instigation that Anytue and Meletus induced 
Aristophanes to write his play of the Clouds, and after- 
wards themselves brought Socrates to trial. 

This was the general view of the learned in former 
times.' Nevertheless its erroneousneas was already 
pointed out by Freret.' He proved that Meletus was 
a child when the Clouds was acted, and that at a 
much later period Anytus was on good terms with So- 
crates ; that neither Anytus can have had anything to 
do with the Sophists — Plato always representing him 
as their inveterate enemy and despiser * — nor Meletus 
with Aristophanes ; * and he showed, that no writer 

' Beference to Brucker, i. ' Meno, 92, A. 

S49, in preference to an; * AiistophaneB often amuses 

others. himself at the expense of the 

' In the admirable treatise : poet Meletns, but, as has been 

Observations snr les Caoses et remarked, this Meletus was 

HnrqnelqnesCiroonstancesdela probably an older man than 

Condamnation de Sourate, in the accuser at Socrates. See 

the MSm. de I'Acadfanie det Hervumn, De Socr. Accaa. 6. 
Inscript. i. 47, e, 209. 
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of credit knowB anything of the part taken by tiie 
Sophists, in the accusation of Socrates.' Besides, 
the Sophist^ who had little or no political influence 
in Athens,* could never have procured the condem- 
nation of Socrates. Least of all, would they have 
preferred against him chains which immediately 
recoiled on their own heads.' These arguments of 
Fret's, after long passing unnoticed,' have latterly 
met with general reception.* Opinions are other- 
wise still much divided, and it is an open question 
whether the condenmation of Socrates was a work of 
private revenge, or whether it resulted firom more 
general motives ; if the latter, whether these motives 
were political, or moral, or religious j and lastly, 
whether the sentence was, according to the popular 
view, a crying wrong, or whether it may admit of a 
partial justification.* In one quarter even the length 

• ^lian (V. H. ii. 13), the M6m. de rAcad, i, 47. 6, 1. It 

chief authority for the pio- was therefore unknown to the 

vibns hypotheBis, knows no- GermEin writers of the last 

thing about a suborning of century, who for the most part 

AnytnB by the Sophists. follow the old view ; for in- 

' The political career of Da- stance, .Vein^n, Gesch. d- Wis- 

mon, who BCcordlng to tlie use senschoft, ii. 176 ; Tiedmytann, 

of the Qraek language can be Geist d. apek. PhiL il. 31. 

called a Sophist, establishes Others, su<^ as Suhle, Qesch. 

nothing tfl the contrary. d. Phil. i. 372 ; Tennemalh 

' Protagorashad been indicted Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40. confine 

for stheisra before Sociates, and themselves to stating gene- 

on the same plea Socrates was rally, that Socrates made many 

attacked by Aristophanes, who enemies by Ma zeal for mo- 

never spared any partizans of rality, withoot mentioning the 

sophistry. Sophists. 

' The treatise of Frfiret was * There are a few exceptions, 

written as early as 1736, but such as Seinriia, p. 26. 

not published till 1809, when ' ForBbAamni«r: Die Athener 

it t^peared together with seve- und Socrates, die Qesetzlichen 

ral other of Ms writings. See und der SeTolntiouai. 
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PERSONAL HATSJED NOT THE ONLY CAUSE. 206 

has been reached of asserting with Cato,' that of all Ohaf. 

eenteticea ever passed, this was the most strictly legal, 

Among these views the one lying nearest to hand, C^) -ft did 
is that of some older writers, who attribute tiie eie- oeedfrom 
cution of Socrates to personal animosity ; always ^°^L, 
giving up the unfounded idea that the Sophists were (a)Awutiit 
in any way connected therewith.* A great deal may """y *"5* 
be said in favour of this aspect of the case. In agrvdgt. 
Plato,^ Socrates expressly declares that he is not the 
victim of Anytus or Meletus, but of the ill-will which 
he incurred by his criticism of men. £ven Anytus, 
it is however said, owed him a personal grudge. 
Plato bints* at his being aggrieved with the judg- 
ments passed by Socrates on Athenian statesmen, 
and, according to Xraiophon's Apology,* took it amiss 

' i^jrt. Cato, c. 23. onl7 place where it would have 

' This is found in FrUi, been possible to csriy it on bo 

Gesch. d. FhiL i. 249, who long, and that it ia hy no 

^jeijis of the 'hatred and env7 means a matter foi wonder, 

Ot a great poition of the that Socrates was accoaed and 

people,' as the motive which condemned, but onlj that this 

brought on the trial. Siffttart, did not happen sooner. If he 

Oesoh. d. FhiL i. 89, gives pro- had been tolerated so long, 

minence to this motive, and there mast have been special 

Brandu, Gr. Bom. Phil. ii. a. reasons, however, for the accu- 

26, who- diatingnishea two sation ; and these he is in- 

kinds of opponents to So- clined to find partlf In hia re- 

crates, those who considered lationa to Critias and Alcibia- 

hia philosophj incompatible des, and parti; in the hatred of 

with ancient discipline and Anftns. 

morality, and those who could > Apol. 28, A. ; 32, E. ; 23, 0. 

not endnre his moral earnest- ' Meno, 94 ; in reference to 

neas, attributing the accusation which Diog. ii, 38, says of 

to the latter. Grate, viti. Anytus : oEtdi iltp ab iipmr rlr 

637, inclines to the same view, bwh Swiptlnnif x^oo^^im. 

He proves how unpopular So- * Compare with this Hegel, 

dates must have made himself Qesob. d. Phil. ii. 92; OraU. 

by his sifting of men. He Hist, of Qreece, viii. 641, 
remarks that Athene was the 
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lAp. tiiat Socrates urged Iiiin to give Ms competent son 

a higher training than that of a dealer in leather, 

thereby encouraging in the young man discon- 
tent with hiB trade.' Anytus is said to have first 
moved Aristophanes to his comedy, and afterwards is 
common with Meletus to have brought against him 
tlie formal accusation.* That such motives came 
into play in the attack on Socrates, and contributed 
in no small degree to the success of this attack is 
antecedently probable.* To convince men of their 
ignorance is the most thankless task you can choose. 
Anyone who can persevere in it for a life-time so re- 
gardless of consequences as Socrates did, must make 
many enemies ; dangerous enemies too, if he takes for 
his mark men of distinguished position or talents. 
(J) But Still personal animonity cannot have been the 

*^b^ sole cause of his condemnation. Nor are Plato's 
"**"■ statements binding upon us. Indeed the more 

morJi to Socrates and his pupils became convinced of the 
leadto kU justice of his cause, the less were thev able to dis- 
cover any grounds m feet for the accusation. The 
one wish of Socrates being to will and to do what was 
best, what reason could anyone possibly have had for 



' Later writers give mora an impnibaible stoiy ought oot 

deteils. According to Plvt. to have deceived Laaae (De 

Ale. c. 4; Amator. 17, 27, p, Socr. Cive, 133); especially 

762 ; and Satyms in Atliaiuevt, since Xenophon and Mate 

TJi . 534, e, AnytoB was a lover would never have omitted in 

ot Alcibiadee, but was rejected ailenc ' - .. 

by bim, whilst Alcibiades 



1 evei7 attention W So- • ^lian, V. H. ii, 13. l}ii>g. 
crates, and hence the enmity L c 
of Anrtns te Sodates. Such ■ Ctompare Grata, 1. c 638. 
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opposing him, except wounded pride ? The narrative 
of Xenophon'e Apology would at moet only explain 
the hatred of Anytus ; it would not account for the 
widely spread prejudice against Socrates. It is a 
question whether it is true at all ; and whether, 
granting its truth, thiB personal injury was the only 
cause which arrayed Anytus as accuser against him,' 
Lastly, allowing, as was undoubtedly the case, that 
Socrates made enemies of many influential people, is 
it not strange that their personal animoBity should 
only have attained its object after the re-establish- 
ment of order in Athens ? In the most tmsettled 
and corrupt times no serious persecution had been 
set on foot against him. Neither at the time of the 
mutilation of the Hermie, had his relations with 
Alcibiades ; nor after the battle of Arginusse,* had 
the incensed state of popular feeling been turned 
against him. Plato, too, says ^ that what told againstt 
Socrates at the trial, was the t^eral c »7iTipti"" that! 
his teaching was of a dangeroiiH nhnnu rf.pr ; and he\ 
states that as matters then stood, it was impossible for 
any one to speak the truth in political matters with- 
out being persecuted as a vain babbler and corrupter 

' Thia U jnat possible. That Thrasybnloa faithfnl to the 

the character of Anjtus was treatiea, and not abnging his 

not ucimpeachable we KBther political power to make amends 

from the story (Ariatot. in .£^- for Mb losses during tlie oli- 

pooraiiaa SHdCur \ Diodor.^iii. garchical goremment. 

6*j Plvt. Coriol. 14), that ' The astonishment eiprea- 

wben he was first charged sed by Tetmemaii. at thia is 

with treason he corrupted the natural from his point of view, 

judgea. On the other band Onlj his solution of the difD- 

Ikicr. (in Callim. 23) praises ciilty ia hardly satisfactory. 

him for being together with * Apol. 18, B. ; 13, B. j 23, D. 
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of youth.' On this point the testimony of writers so 
. opposite as Xenophon and Aristopbanes proves that 
the prejudice againiit Socrates was not merely a pass- 
ing prejudice, at least not in Athens, but that it 
lasted a whole life-time, not confined only to the 
masses, but shared also by men of high importance 
and influence in the state. Very deeply, indeed, must 
the feeling against Socrates hare been rooted in 
Athens, if Xenophon found it necessary six years 
after his death to defend him against the charges on 
which the indictment was framed. 

' With regard to AriBtophanes, it was an obvious 
blot in his plays to allow here and there such a pro- 
minence to political motives as to forget the claims 
of art, and for a comedian, who in his mad way holds 
up to ridicule all authorities divine and human, to 
clothe himself with the tragic seriousness of a poli- 
tical prophet,* Yet it is no less an error to lose 
sight of tiie grave vein which underlies the comic 
license of his plays, and to mistake his occasional 
pathos for thoughtless play. Were it only this, the 
hollowness of the sentiment would soon show itself 
in artistic defects. Instead of this, a sincerity of 
patriotic sentiment may be observed in Aristophanes, 



■ Polit. 299, B. ; Bep. vi. 188, both of them jostlr recognUe 

496, C. ; Apol. 33, E. ; Qorg. {Hegel, Phanomeno 1, 660 ; 

4J3, E. ; 621, D. ^sthetik, 637, B62 ; BHUcher, 

' BotBohet's apirited deacrip- p. 366), tJiat there is an ele- 

tion BnSera from this onesided- ment snbveraive of Greeli life, 

neai, EUid even Hegel, in his qiut« as mach in the comedies 

passage on the fate «[ Socrates, of Aristophanes, as in Van 

Oesch. d. Phil. ii. 82, is not state of things of vrhjch he 

quite fi«e fiom it, although compIiUDS. 
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PERSONAL HATRED NOT THE SOLE CAUSE. 

not only in the UQBuIlied beauty of many individual 
utterances ; ' but the same patriotic interest sounds 
through all his plays, in eome of the earlier ones 
even disturbing the purity of the poetic tone,' but 
proving all the more conclusively, hov near the love 
of his country lay to his heart. 

This interest only could have brought him to give 
to his comedies that political turn, by means of 
which, as he justly takes credit to himself," comedy 
gaioed a iar higher ground than had been allowed to it 
by his predecessors. At the same time it must be 
granted that Aristophanes is as much deficient as 
others in the morality and the faith of an earlier 
^e,* and that it was preposterous to demand the 
olden time back, men and circumstances having so 
thoroughly changed. Only it does not follow here- 
from that he was not sincere in this demand. His 
was rather one of those cases so frequently met with 
in history, in which a man attacks a principle io 
others to which he has himself £illen a victim, with- 
out owning it to himself. Aristophanes combats 
innovations in morals, politics, reUgion, and art. 
Being, however, in his inmost soul the offspring of 
his age, he can only combat them with the weapons 
and in the spirit of this age. With the thorough 
dislike of the narrow practical man unable to give a 

' Seep. 2e. ■ Peace, 732; Waspi, 1022; 

' Compare Sohnttier, trans- Clonda, 6ST. 

lation of the Cloads, p. 24, and ' Compare J>niywn, Aristopfa. 

the passages quoted hj him Werke, 2 Aufl. i. 174, which 

from Welcker, Suvem and seems ta go too far. 
Botscher. 
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Ohap. thought to anything beyond immediate needs, he 
proacribes every attempt to analyse moral and poli- 
tical motivee, oi to test their reasonablenesa or the 
reverse; whilst as a poet he thinks nothing of 
trifling with truth and good manners, provided the 
desired end is reached. He thus becomes entangled 
in the inconsistency of demanding back, and yet by 
<me and the same act destroying, the old morality. 
That he committed this inconsistency caimot be 
denied. And what a proof of shortsigbt^ness it was 
to attempt to charm ba<^ a form of culture whidi 
had been inetrievably lost I That he was conscious 
of this inconsistency caimot be believed. Hardly 
would a thoughtless scoffer — which is what some 
would make of him — have ventured upon the danger- 
ous path of attacking Cleon. Hardly would Plato 
have brought him into the society of Socrates in the 
Symposium, putting into his mouth a speech fiiU of 
spirited humour, bad he seen in him only a despio- 
able character. If, however, the attack upon Socrates 
is seriously meant, and Atistopbanes reaJly thought 
to discern in him a Sophist dangerous alike to reli- 
gion and morality — with which character he clothee 
him in the Clouds — then the charges preferred at the 
trial were not a mere pretence, and something more 
than personal motives led to the condemnation of 
Socrates. 
(3) Wa*h« Do we ask further what those motives were ? All 
^a^^H- that is known of the trial and the personal character 
ealparty? of the accusers only leaves us a choice between two 
alternatives : either the attack on Socrates was 
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NOT CONDEMNED FOB POLITICAL VIEWS. 

directed i^ainst his political creed ' in particular, or 
more generally against his whole mode of thought 
and teaching in respect to morals, religion, and 
politics.' Both alternatives are somewhat alike, still 
tiey are not so alike that we can avoid distingaiBhing 
them. 

A great deal may be said in fevour of the view, 
that the attack on Socrates waa in the first place set 
on foot in the interest of the democratic party. 
Amongst the accusers, Anytus is known as one of the 
leading democrats of that time.' The judges, too, 
are described as men, who had been banished and 
had returned with Thrasybulus.* We know, more- 
over, that one of the charges preferred against 
Socrates waa, that he had educated Critias, the most" 
unscrupulous and the most hated of the oligarchical 
party ; * ^schines * t«lls the AtheniauB plainly : 
You have put to death the Sophist Socrates, because 
he was the teacher of Critias. Others, too, are found 
among the Mends and pupils of Socrates, who must 
have been hated by the democrats became of their 

' TWi is the view of FrSret, Prino, dec Ethik. p. 41. Com- 

1. c p. 233, of Dretig in tie pare, ^anr, Soctates und Chris- 

diBserlation De Socrate juste taa, Tttb. Zeitachrift, 1837, 3 

danmato (Lips. 1738), of Su~ 128-144, 

verit (notes to Clouds, p. 86) of ' See p. 194, 1. 

Bitter, Gesch. d. Phil, ii, 30, • Piato, Apol. 31, A. 

and of JS>roftAa»Mn*r (Die Athe- ' Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12; Plato 

ner nnd 8ociat«8, p. 39). More Apol. 33, A. 

indefinite ia Hermann, Plat. \. ' Adv. Tim. 173. No great 

36, and Wiggeri, 8ocr. p. 1 33. ' importance can be attached to 

• Segel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 81 ; this authority, as the context 

Batteher, p. 266, 268, with shows. .^Jschinea is talkinfr 

' J reference to the Clouds as ao ontor, not as an histor- 
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aristocratioal qrmpatMee. Such were Ch&rmides,' 
and Xenophon, who was baniehed from Atheoa* 
about the time of the trial of Socrates, perhaps 
even in connection therewith, hecaiue of his intimai^ 
with Sparta and the Spartans' &iend. Gyms the 
younger. Lastly, one of the formal indictments is 
referred to as charging Socrates with speaking dispar- 
ragingly of tiie democratic form of election by lot,* 
and with teaching his audience to treat the poor with 
insolence,^ by so frequently quoting tjie words — 

Bach prince of name or diief in arms approved, 
He filed witb praise, or with peisiusion moved. 

Bat if a clamoiona vile plebeian roM, 

Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blowB.' 



BOCording to Xmt, Hell. ii. 4, thepi^ilsof Socrates. Neither 

19, one of the ten oommonders of th^ meutionB an interren- 

at the PeineoB, and fell on tion of Socrates on his behalf, 

the Bame da; with Critias in as I^ate, ApoL 32, 0. doea in 

oonSict witii the exiled Athe- another case. In the accnsa- 

niaru. sation brought against the vie- 

' Fbrehiammer, p. 81: he tors at Aiginnae, it was 8o- 

also mentions Theramanes, the crates who espoused their cause, 

supporter of the thirty tyrants, and Theramenes who by his in- 

who may have been a pupil of trignes brought abont their 

8ocrat«s without, as Foreh- condemnation, PieuArpUA. 

hammer wUl have it, adopting' Yit. Decrhet. iv. 3, talis a 

tlie political opinions of his similar and more credible atoi; 

teacher. Bat Diodor., xiv. 6, of Socrates. Probably it was 

from whom the story comes, is first told of him and then 

a very oncertain authority, transferred to Socrates. 

For Diodoms combines with * Mem. i. 2, 9. 

it the very improbable story that ' Ibid. L 2, 68. 

Socrates tried to rescue Thera- • Iliad, ii. 188. Ibrekham- 

menes from the clutches of the mar, p. S2, detects a great deal 

thirty, and conld only be dig. more in these verses. He 

goaded from this andacioos at- thinks that Socrates was here 

tempt by many entreaties, expressing his ooaviotion of 
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TaMng all these facts into account, there can be no Ch^. 

■doubt that, in the trial of Socrates, the interesta of 

the democratic party did come into play. 

Still these motives were not all. The indictment WBawat 
by no means places the anti-republican sentiments of ofmttre "* 
Socrates in the foreground. What is brought against ?«««^^ 
him is his rejection of the Gods of his country, and ,^-. j/^ 
his corruption of youth.' Those Gods were, however, i^hargn 

directed 

the necessity of an oligaiohical stance, he enumerates not onlyfc againattht 

constitution, and waa oaing Ccitias but Alcibiadaa amoaJj/oimeal 

the words of Hesiod fpyni' V the aoti-democratical pnpiU o9 eieate«t it 

sMiv Svtitat (whicli the ac- Socnit«B ; and he speaks of th# Am teach' 

cnsera also took advantage of), political activity of Socrates, mj^ oub. 

as a, plea for not delaying', bat after the battle of Aiginusfe 

for striking when the time for by remarking' that the oli- 

action came. The real impor' garchs elected on the council 

tance of the quotation from board their brethren in potitt- 

Homei, he contends, must not cal eentimeuts. It is true the 

be sought in the Teises quoted levit; of Alcibiades made him 

by Senophon, but in those dangerous to the demooiatio 

omitted by himfn.il. 192-197, party, but in bis own time he 

203-206) : the diarge was not never passed for an oligarch, 

brought against Socrates for but for a democrat. See San. 

apreading anti-democratic sen- Mem. i. 2, i2; Thvc. viii. 63, 

timentfi, which Xenophon alone 48 and 68. With regard to the 

mentions, but for promoting condemnation of the victors of 

the estAblishment of an oli- Arginusie, Athens had then not 

garchical form of government, only partially, as Foxchhanuner 

This is, however, the very op- says, but altogether shaken ofE 

poeite of historical criticism, the oligarchical constitution of 

If Forchhammer relies npontlie Pisander. This may i>e gathered 

statements of Xenophon, how from Frirrt't remark, L c p. 

can he at the same time assert 243, from the acconnt of the 

that they are false in most im- trial (Xen. Hell. i. 7), as well 

portant points 1 And if on as from the distinct statement 

the other hand he wishes to of Plato (Apol. 32, C. : xnl 

strengthen these statements, tbDto /lif %v fri JTwuwpaToufiinji 

how can he use them to up- t^i irii^fwt) ; not to mention 

hold the view, by which he the fact that these generals 

condemns them t He has, were decided democrats, and • 

however, detected oligarchical hence could not. have been 

tendencies elsewhere, where no elected by oligarchs, 
traces of them exist. For in- ■ Pldti', Apol. 24, B.p.l93, i. 
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not only the Gods of the republican party, but the 
Goda of Athens. If in some few instances, as in the 
trial for the mutilation of the Henme, Insult to the 
Gods was brought into connection with attacks on a 
republican constitution, the connection was neither a 
necessary one, nor was it named in the indictment of 
Socrates. Further, as regards the corruption of 
youth,' this charge was certainly supported by the 
plea that Socrates instilled into young men contempt 
for republican forms of government and aristocratic 
insolence, and also that he was the teacher of Critias. 
But the training of Alcibiades was also laid to his 
charge, who had injured the city by republican 
rather than by aristooratic opinions. A further 
count was, that he taught sons to despise their 
fathers,* and said that no wrong or base action need 
be shnnned if only it be of advantage.' 

Herefrom it would appear that not so much the 
political character in the narrower sense of the term, as 
the moral and religious character of his teaching was 
the subject of attack. The latter aspects excluBively 
draw down the wrath of Aristopfaanee. After all the 
ancient and modem discussione as to the scope of the 
Gloude,* it may be taken for established that the So- 
crates of this comedy is not only a representative 
^-drawn with a poet's license — of a mode of thought 



■ Sea. Mem. i. 2, 49 ; Apol. 
30 and 29. 

' Mem. i. 2, 66. - 

* l^ttoher (Aristoplianes, p. 
272) gives a review of previous 



opinions. Siuoe then, Drojtgen 
and Bobiut£6Tf ForchfauDmeTt 
p. SS, and Kochlf , Akad. Torti. 
1, have fartbet gone into tlie 

qne»tion. 
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vhich AristophaD^ knew to be foreign to the real 
man ; ' nor yet was only a general attack thereby . 
intended on the fondnees for metaphysical subtleties, 
and the abeurdity of sophistry and UBelesB learning ; 
but the play was distinctly aimed at the philosophic 
tendency of Socrates. Just as little can it be sup- 
posed, after what has been said, that this attack 
proceeded only &om malice or lirom personal animo- 
sity ; Plato's description in the Symposium puts this 
out of the question. Reistg's ^ and Wolfs ' opinions 
are also untenable. Reisig distributes the traits 
which Aristophanes assigns to Socrates, between 
himself and the whole body of his pupils, Euripides* 
in particular; still the spectators could not do 
otherwise than refer them all to Socrates; hence 
Axistopbanes must have intended this reference. 
Wolf supposes that the portrait drawn in the Clouds 
is of Socrates in his younger years, when he was 
given to natural {diilosophy. But the very same 
charges were repeated against him eighteen years I I f ^-^ - 
later in the Frogs;* and we gather from Plato's 
Apology * that the current view of Socrates and his 
teaching up to the time of his death agreed substan- 
tially with that of Aristophanes ; not to mention the r 

' As is oasumed bj G. Her- Similarly Van Heuide, Charao- ''*' 

vumn, Pnef. ad Nabes, p. terismi, p. 19, 24. Conf. Wig- 

33, 11, and bj others. Com- geri' Soki. p. 20. 

pare, on the other hand, BSt- ' Who was 10 yeara older 

ktA«p, p. 294, 273, 307, 311; than Socrates, and. cert^nly 

SHvem, p. 3. not his pupil, although possibly 

• Prif. ad Nnbes ; Bhein. anocqnaintanoe.. 
Hns. ii. (1828) i. K. 8. 191. ' Frogs, U91. 

* In Ma tTaDslatlon of the * See p. U. " 
Clouds, we BStiehtr, 297. 
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Chap. . £iu9t that Socrates probably never waa a lover of 

natural philosopbj-, and that in the Clouds he is 

attacked as a Sophist ' rather than as a natural 
philosopher. 
(o) Tkit u AristophaaeB must, tiien, reall; have thought to 
^i^taH discern in the Socrates whom the history of phUoso- 
Mrignedto pW sketcheB features deservini? his attack. Sayine 
theOiimdt. this, however, is, of course, not saying that he did 
not caricature the historical figure, consciously 
attributing to it many really foreign features. For 
all that, we may suppose that the main featuree in 
his picture agreed with the idea he had formed to 
himself of Socrates, and also with common opinion. 
Siivem, therefore, in supposing ^ that the Socrates of 
the Clouds is not meant for an iodividiial, but for a 
symbol, and that the poet's attack was not aimed at 
Socrates, but at the sophistic and rhetorical school in 
general,* cannot he right. Far from it^ Socrates was 
made to be the champion of sophistry, because in 
Aristophanes' mind he really was that ; the poet be- 
lieved that, taken in his public capacity, he was 
really the dangerous innovator he represents hjm £o 
be. Xot a single line of his picture has an exclu- 
sively political colour. Independently of some 
things which are obviously not seriously meant,^ the 
charges against him are threefold, his being occupied 

■ Clonds, 98. at AIolbiAdes, who ia concealed 

' In the treatise already re* under the name of Phidippides. 

feired to, pp. 19, 26, 30, 6S. See, on Uie contrary, Sreyimt, 

' Not to mention the falM p. ISO ; JbAni^i^r, p. 34. 

opinion, whicli however la sap- ' Snch as the calcnlatjoti of 

ported byBiirti6i)fy(Aldbiade8, flea-jumps. 

p. 67), that the play was aimed 
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with useless physical and intellectual subtleties,' his Ohap. 

rejecting the Ckxia of the city," and what is the 

comer-point of the whole play, hia sophistic facility 
of speech, which can gain for the wrong aide the 
victory over the right, and toake the weaker argu- 
ment the stronger.' In other words, the unpractical, 
irreligious, and sophistical elements in the Socratic 
teaching are attacked ; there is not a word about his 
anti-republicaQ tendency, which Aristophanes, we may 
suppose, had he observed, would before all things have 
exposed. Even at a later time,* Aristophanes brings 
no other complaints against Socrates than these. 
Only these -points, too, according to Plato, constituted 
the standing charges against Socrates, causing him 
special danger.* And there is every reason for be- 
lieving his assurance. 

If then the impeachment of Socrates has, never- (<l) Soora- 
thelesB, been set down to a political motive, how can taeked 

thia admission be made to agree with the previous "^ ""% 

° ^ beoaute of 

' 143-334, 636. stronger as to the actual re- «?w6'«»« 

' 366-410. salt,— giring to an nnjuat act ^^'' "" 

■ Clonds, 869. Sroyien, tbe colour of jnBtioe. at being aA 

Clonda, p. 177, unfairly blameB • Frogs, 1491. '^•"Sf J 

tills pli^ for makiiig a stionger ' Apol. 23, D. : a^mj», in '™ ^f** 

argnment into a tight one. SaKpd-nis tU iim (uapirm-oi ml ""^ '''^' 

T^ \iyai Kpthntr is Uie really Sia^lpn -roii riavi ■ nil ixniir 

stronger esse in point of jus- r>i abro^i 'pwf , S n muar ko) IS 

tice, according to the original ti tiSisKur, Ix^vai ilk* oitiv 

meaning of the word (^Xenaph. tlrtlt, iM.' iytavvaa, Tra S) fij) 

CEc ii. 2G ; AriH. Bhet. ii. 24), Sucvoii' aroptTr, Tit itari rirruy 

which la however thrown into rSf ^i^atfo^a^rTogr wp6x"lia Tm)- 

the shade by the xdjiai (rr'"' ; to A^wtui, Sti tii iitriJpa jial 

and what is meant by rlr Jtmr ri Mi yqi, kuI 9tais /di yoiiiCtir 

tJr/tr KpAnio mill' ie, making ■alrli-lSTTwAiyociipitiVodroHri'. 

the case which in point of jos- Ibid. 18, B. 
tice iB weaker, to be the 
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Btatemeot ? The true answer to this question has 
been already hinted at by other writers.' The con- 
viction of the guilt of Socrates rested on the assumed 
dangerous character of his teaching for morality and 
religion ; the reason that this offence was judicially 
prosecuted lay without doubt in the special political 
circumstances of the time. / The rationalism of the 
Sophists was neither the sole nor the chief cause of 
the fall of Athens in the Peloponnesiaa war ; s^ it 
contributed unmistakeably to that result, and the op- 
ponents of the new culture were naturally disposed to 
make its guilt out to be greater than it really was. 
Had not the schools of the Sophists sent forth not a 
few of the modem statesmen, who either aa the leaders 
of oligarchy or democracy had torn the state to pieces ? 
Was not in those schools a corrupt form of morality 
publicly taught, which substituted the wishes and 
caprice of the individual in place of existing custom 
and religion, put gain in the place of right, and 
taught men to defflre absolute sovereignty as the 
simmut of human happiness i* Were not those 
schools the cradle of an unscrupulous eloquence, 
which employed a variety of technical tricks for any 
purpose, no matter what, considering it the highest 
triumph to make the wrong side the winning side ? 
Can we then wonder that Aristophanes thoi^ht the 
new-iangled education responsible for all the misfor- 
tunes of the commonwealth ; * that Anytus in Plato 

'Sitter, p. 31. Marbatk, * Clonda, 910; Knights, 1373. 
0«soh. d. Phil. i. 186, 9 ; and Fontier details in Siren, 
Seheegkr, Gwch. d. Phil. 30. QoDda, 21. 
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cannot find terma strong enough to expresa his Ci 

horror of the pemieioua influence of the SophiBta ; ' \ 

that all Mends of the good old time believed that in 
Sophistry lay the chief malady of the state; and 
that this feeling was intensified during the la*t years 
of the Feloponnedan war, and under the oligarchial 
reign of force ? "Was it then other than natural that 
those who had rescued Athens from the oligarchy, 
re-establishing with the old constitution her political 
independence, should wish by suppressing the educa^ 
tion of the Sophistfi to atop the evil at its sourccj,^ 
Now Socrates passed not only for a teacher of the ' 
modem Sophistic school, but the evil effects of his ^ 
teaching were thought to be seen in several of his j ^4 
pupils, among whom Critias and Alcibiadea were '. ' 
prominent.* What more intelligible under such } 
circumstances, than that just those who were bent 
upon restoring a popular form of government, and 
the ancient glory of Athens, should see in him a 
corrupter of youth, and a dangerous citizen ? Thus 
he certainly fell a victim to the republican reaction 
which set in after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants. 
For all that his political views were not in them- 
selves the principal motives which provoked the 
attack. His guilt was rather supposed to consist in 
the subversion of ancestral custems and piety, of 
which the anti-repubUcan tendency of his teaching 

■ He&o, 91, C. proved b; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12, 

' How laxgeiy this ciicum- aa well aa by the above-men- 

htance contributed tawarda the tioned authority, Maebinw. 

condenmatiou of Sooiates is 
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Obaf. was partly an indirect conaequence, partly aa isolated 

manifestation. 

c. Jtufice How then does it really stand touching the jus- 

tmOmux. tice of this accuBatiott * and of the sentence to which 

(1) Un- it led ? And what most be tliou^t of the modern 

^^^ attempts to justify it? Most of the charges whicii 

(n) la re- were preferred against Socrates, rest undeniahly on 

^^^\_ misrauJerstandinga, pervasions, or fiilse ioferences. 

ing, ^e, Socrates is said to have rejected the Gods of the 

^u^"**^ state. We have already seen this statement contra^ 

dieted by all historical testimonies.* He is said to 

have substituted his Sai/*6»u>p in their place. We, 

however, likewise know that he neither put it in 

■ It is well known that Hegel is inferior to the treatise of 
has defended it on the side of Pieller (Haller, A. L. Z. I83S, 
Greek law, and Dresig, a ban- No, 67), although numy of its 
dred years earlier, maintained detajla are valuable. Lvaie, 
in a very mperfioial treatise, de Sociate cive 1796, despite 
that Bocrates, as an opponent his nana] learning, does little 
of a repablican goTemment, for the question. Giote's re- 
bad been jnatlj condemned, marks, on the other hand, 
Forchhammsr goes a great deal touching the extenuating cir- 
foxther in his treatise, and so cmnstances, which, without 
does D^nla. See p. 178, 3. altogether jnstifying, excuse 
Eochly, on the other hand, the condemnation of Socrates, 
confines himself, in Acad. Yortr. are deserving of all attention. 
i. 382, to the assertion that In ehvte, Hist, of Qreeoe, viii. 
the indictment of Socrates 678, 663. 

gnilt was equally divided and * Forchhanuner repeats the 

reduced to a mininttun on charge without proof, as if its 

either side. The answer of trath were obvious of itself, 

Heinsins to Forchhammer (So- and he roeaks of orthodoxy and 

crates nach dem Grade seiner heresy like a modem theolo- 

Schuld. Lips. 1839) is nnimpor- gian. But a Greek thought 

tant, and the learned Apologia far less of belief than of out. 

Socratis contra Meliti redivivi ward service, and hence Xmo- 

Calnnmiam, by P. van LJmbiirg phoa, Mem. i. 1, 2, refutes tie 

Bronwer (Gron. 1638), is de- charge by an appeal to the fact 

ficient in Insight into tike that he had sacrificed to the 

general questions involved, and Ooda. 
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the place of the Gods, nor sought thereby to encroach Cb^f. 

on the ground of oracles.' It waa a private oracle 

in addition to thoee puhlicly recognieed ; and in a 
country where divine revelations were not the exdn- 
Bive property of the priesthood, a private oracle could 
be refused to no one.* He is said to have been de- 
voted to the atheiBtic, heavenly wisdom of Anaxa- 
goras,* although he eipressly declared it to be absurd.* 
He is said according to AristophaneB to have given 
infitructiou in the Sophistic art of oratory — a charge 
BO untrue, that to all appearances even Meletus did 
not venture to prefer it. He is blamed for having 
been the teacher of Critias and Alcibiades, to which 
charge even Xenophon justly replied' that these 
men did not learn their vices from Socrates, nor 
d^enerate, until after being separated from him. 
Allowing, too, that a teacher must instil into his 
pupils a lasting turn for the good,° is it neceesarily 
his fault if be does not succeed in some few cases F 



' Xenophon therefoTe appeals incredible that Heletos should 
to the SoifiAnor (Hem. i. 1, 2) have given snch a carele«8 
in good faith as a proof of reply to Socrates, he forgets 
Socrates' belief in the Goda, that it is always the way of 
and Plato compares his revela' tho world to cocf onnd relative 
tions with the prophecies of with positive atheism, donbts 
Enthypbro (Enthyphio, 3, B). about pHiiicolar religious no- 
It is indeed known, from other tions with the denial of all re- 
Boorces, how much private di- ligion. This is quite universal 
vination was piaetised, besides in the nations of autiquity, 
appealing to public oracles. aud therefore the early Chrlst- 

■ Not only Aristophanes bat ians were called iBtat. 

Heletns brings this charge ' See p. 135, I. 

■gunst him in Plato, Apol. 26, * Hem. i; 2, 12. 

Ct p. 10, like Ast (Platon's • tWehhammor, p. *3. 
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Chap, The value of any instruction can only be estimated 

by its collective efifects, and these bear as bright a 

testimony to the value of the inatruction of Socrates 
aa can be wiehed. A man whose beneficial influence 
not only reached to many individn^,* but by whom 
a new foundation for morals was laid which served 
his people for centuries, was, as a matter of course, 
no corrupter of youth. If further the verses of 
Hesiod, by which Socrates sought to promote useful 
activity are allied against him ; * Xenophon has con- 
clusively proved that an ill use has been made of these 
verses. If lastly, he has been accused of teaching 
men to despise parents and relations, because he 
maintained that only knowledge constituted worth ; • 
surely this is a most unfair inference from principles, 
which had a simple meaning in his mouth. Any 
teacher who makes his pupil understand that he 
must learn something in order to become a useful 
and estimable man, is surely quite in order. Only 
the rabble can bear the teacher a grudge for making 
sons wiser than their &therB. Very different would 
it have been had Socrates spoken disparagingly of 
the ignorance of parents, or set lightly by the duty 
of children ; but from so doing he was far removed.* 

■ Plate'i Apol. 33, D., men- follow hia training rather than 

tlona a whole string ; alao that ot thejt parenta. This 

Xitn. Mem. i. S, 18. fact Xeuophoa'e Apol<^7 al- 

' Hem. i. 2, S6 ; Plata, Obax. Iowa, and attempts to josti- 

163, B. Oont. p. 312, 1. fy. But in order to decide 

* Mem. i. 2, 19. wbetlier it is an establishtMl - 

* Conf. Mem. ii. 2, 3. A fact, and whether Socrates ia 
farther charge ia connected here to blame, it ia indeed 
with the above, viz., that he quite possible we need a more 
induced many young men to trostworthy authority, and we 
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It migbt be replied that one who judged the value of Ch4p. 
a man eimply and solely by his knowledge, and who at 
the same time found all wanting in true knowledge, 
was making his pupila self-conceited, and teach- 
ing them to consider thenoselves above all authority 
by their own imaginary knowledge. But whilst 
with partial eye overrating the importance of know- 
ledge, Socrates avoided this practically harmful in- 
ference by above all endeavouring to make his friends 
conscious of their own want of knowledge, and laying 
no claim to knowledge himself, but only professing 
to pursue it. No fear that any one imbued with 
this spirit of humility and modesty, would misuse 
the Socratic teaching. For its misconstruction and 
for the consequences of a superficial and defective 
conception of it Socrates is as little r^ponsible as 
any other teacher. 

Of more moment is another point touched upon (£) 
in the judicial proceedings — the relation of Socrates ^^{L 
himself to the Athenian democracy. As is well hUpoH- 
known, Socrates considered the existing constitution i^ardt thu 
a complete &ilure.' He would not have the power ' 
in the state awarded by lot or by election, but by the 
qualification of the individuals ; and be occasionally 
expressed opinions respecting the masses who thronged 
the Pnyx and filled the theatre at assemblies of the 
people contaiuiog no doubt a great deal of truth, 

ought to know the ciconm- son against iia father, but 

stances better. In the single arged the father to give him 

case there mentioned, that ol a better education, or else ex- 

the ton of Anjtna, the truth pressed himself toa tliirdpartj 

of which appears donbtfol, So- to thai effect, 
crates protMbl; did not set the ' Bee p. 167. 
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but coming very Dear to treason against the eove- 
. reignty of the people.' It was natural that his 
accusers should make use of such espiessions, and 
that they should not be without influence on the 
judges. Still a fme censure of existing institutions 
is by no means treason. Some Grecian states may 
have confined the liberty of speech within very 
narrow limits, but at Athens the freedom of thought 
and of speecli was unlimited ; it formed an integral 
portion of the republican constitution ; the Athenian 
regarded it as an inalienable right and was proud to 
be herein distinguished from every other state.* In 
the time of the most violent party quarrels there is 
no instance of interference with either political views 
or political teaching. The outspoken friends of a 
Spartan aristocracy could openly stick to their 
colours, so long as they refrained from actual attacks 
on the existing state of things ; and was Socrates 
not to be allowed the same privilege ? * 

In the shape of actual deeds nothing, however, 
could be laid to his charge. He had never trans- 

' In Mem, iii. 7> Socrates at- E. ; Demotth. in Androt. p. 

tempte to relisre CbBimides of 603 ; Funebr. 1396. 

luB dtead of appearing in pnb- ' Qrote's reference to tlie 

lie by reminding him, that the Platonic state, 1. o. p. 679, 



people whom he is afraid of, 
consist of peasants, shoemakers, 
pedlars, &c., and tberefoie do 
not deserve aach conaideTation . 
The charge preferred by the 
accuser, Uem. i. 3, 58, that 
Sooratea thought it 
able for the rich to abnso tiie 
poor, is clearly a misrepresen- 
tation. 
* Compare PiaU), Qorg. 461, 



which no freedom of indivi- 
dual opinion was allowed, is 
not altogether to the point- 
The fundamental ideas of 
Plato's state are difierent to 
those then prevailing in Athens, 
Plato, Rep. viii, 557, B., reckon* 
freedom of speech among the 
evils of a democracy, a type of 
which was the Athenian form 
of government. 
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gressed the Biwa of the state. His dutiea as a citizen Chap. 
had been oonecientiously fulfilled. His avowed _____ 
opinion was th^ man most live for the state and 
obey its laws. H\ was no partizan of the oligarchical 
faction. On the contrary, he had twice hazarded Mb 
life,' once to rescue the victors at Arginuase — good 
democrats — from the extrajudicial mercies of an in- 
furiated populace, the other time to prevent an 
unjust command of tjie thirty tyrants from being 
carried out.^ His school, too, in as far as it can be 
called a school, had no decided political bias. If 
the greater number of his pupils were taken from 
the upper classes,' and hence probably belonged to 
the aristocratic party, one of his most intimate 
friends* was amongst the companions of Thrasybu- 
lu8 ; most of his adherents however seem to have 
taken no decided line in politics. A charge of 
political inactivity has been brought against him in 
naodern times. On this head, different judgments 
I may be passed on him from different points of views. 
From our side we can only praiee him for continuing 
faithful to hia higher calling, not wasting his powers 
and his life on a career, in which he would have 
attained no success, and for which he was unfitted. 
But whatever view may be taken, it is certainly not 
a punishable offence to avoid a statesman's career ; 
least of all to avoid it under the conviction that you 
can do more good to the state in other ways. To 

■ Xm. i. 1, 17. ■ Plato, Apol. 23, C. See p. 

* See pp. 66; 67; 146; 176. 
166. ' daerephon, ibid. 81, A, 
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Crap, help the state in hie own way was to Socrates as 

___^_ object of the highest and deepest interest.' His 

political theories may not have corresponded with 

existing institutions, but fais cbanicter as a citizen 

must be admitted to be pure ; and according to the 

laws of Athens, he was guilty of no crime i^ainst the 

state.^ 

(2) ReU- TSot were the political views of Socrates the only 

^ A^"*^ things which gave offence. His whole position was, 

theirqi to as Hegel ha^ so well indicated,' at variance with the 

meroHtg. gTOund Occupied by the old Grreek mcffality. The 

moral life of Greece, like every national form of life, 

rested originally on authority. It relied partly on 

the unquestioned authority of the laws of the state, 

and partly on the all-powerful influence of custom 

and training, which raised general convictions to the 

rank of written laws of God, traceable by no one to 

a definite origin. To oppose this traditional morality 

was regarded as a crime and conceit, an ofTence 

against God and the commonweaL To doubt its 

rightfulness never occurred to any one, nor was 

indeed permitted ; and for this reason, the need of 

s^an enquiry into its foundations, of proving its 

■ Compare p, 66. ligrlits. But this law liad long 
* At Em earlier period it fallen into disose, if indeed it 
migltt have giveii offence, that had ever been in force ; and 
So^Ktes appeared to hold aloof who can blame Bocrat«s for le- 
from the political qnestione of maining neutral when he oonld 
his time, and an ^peal might conacicntionsly aide with none 
have been made to Uie old law of the conflicting parties 7 Per- 
ot Solon, Plvt. Bol. c. 20 ; Arist. haps it was a political nanow- 
in QeU. N. A. ii. 13, 1, threaten- ness, bat it was not a crime, 
ing nentrale in case of an in- ' Oesch. d. Phil. ii. 81. 
temal qnaTTsl with loss of oivil 
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necessity, or even of aupporting it by personal intro- Chap. 
spection, was never felt. ' 

Socrates, however, demanded such an enquiry, (a) Pur- 
He would allow nothing to be believed, and have no- ^"^ 



thing done, until men were first fully convinced of its "»*««■ 
truth or expediency. For him it is not enough to deference 
have a rule, nniversally recognised and legally eatab- *^""**"" 
lished, but the individual must think out each subject ■ , i 

for himself, and discover its reasons : true virtue and ' ' ^ V ^ ii L fv- 
right action are only possible when they spring from. \ ^ "U^v 1 V" 
personal conviction. Hence his whole life was spent i-^ ^ i .l . 
in esamining the current notions touching morals, in '•'*'^7JU i' 

testing their truth, and seeking for their reasons, j^i )| . L\ ■ 
This examination brought him in nearly all points to " 

the same results as those which were established" *^ '-■--i'"!, 
^, by custom and opinion. If his notions were in many 
respects clearer and sharper, this advantage was one 
which he shared in common with the best and wisest 
of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, tried by the 
standard of the old Greek morality, his position seems 
very critical. In the first place the ordinary morality, 
and the received rules of conduct resting on authority 
and tradition, were by him deprived of their chief 
value. In comparison with knowledge, and the con- 
scious virtue of Socrates, they were so much depre- 
ciated, that not only was the self-love of individuals 
hurt, but the actual validity of the laws of the state 
was called in question. K man has only to follow bis 
own convictions, he will agree with the popular will 
only when, and in as far as, it agrees with his convic- 
tions. If the two come into collision, there can be 
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no doubt as to which aide he will espouse. This 
principle is candidly avowed by Socrates in his de- 
fence, in his celebrated declaration that he would 
obey God rather than the Athenians.' And thus his 
viewB stand, even in tieory, in sharp and irreconcile- 
able contradiction to Uie older view. It was impos- 
sible therefore to guarantee, indeed it was highly 
improbable that there would be, a perfect agreement 
between the two in their results, and as a matter of 
tact, Socrates by bis political views was undeniably 
opposed to the exiBtlng form of constitution.* 

There can moreover be no mistaking the fact, 
that the whole character of the Socratic philosophy 
is at variance with the preponderance given to poHti- 
cal interests, without which the Greek states coold 
never, considering their limited range, have achieved 
greatness. The duty of the individual towards the 
community was indeed recognised by Socrates to it* 
full extent. Even his friends be urged to devote 
their attention to public affairs when any of them 
showed ability for the task,^ and in keeping* back 
from public life those who were young * and uuframed, 
he acted meritoriously from the point of view of 
ancient Greece. StiU the maxim that man must be 
clear about himself, and be sure of his own moral 
well-being before meddling with that of othera and ' 
with the community ; * the conviction of Socrates 
that a political career was not only alien to his own 



' Mem. iii 6 i 
Bjmp. 216, A. 
' Plate, L c. 
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character, but impoBsible, in the then state of things, Chap. 

to a man of integrity ; ' the whole inward turn given 

to thought and pursuits, the demand for self-know- 
ledge, for moral knowledge, for eelf-training— all this 
could not but weaken in himself and his pupils the 
inclination for political life. It could not fiiil to 
make the moral perfection of the individual the main 
point, while reducing activity for the state — that 
highest and most immediate duty of a citizen accord- 
ing to the ancient view — to a subordinate and de- 
rivative rank. 

And, lastly, if the chaise of rejecting his country's («) ifi> 
Gods was, as he believed, unjustly preferred against ^^^^^^e 
Socrates, stUt his theory, it must be admitted, was an itfreligum. 
extremely perilous one, as was seen in the caae of 
Antisthenes, when once the Sooratic demand for 
knowledge was developed to its consequences, and 
religious notions were similarly dealt with in order 
to discover what people understood thereby. This is 
true aleo of his Bat/ioviov. Aa a kind of oracle it had 
indeed a place on the ground of the Greek faith, but 
by its internal character it made the decision depend 
on the subject instead of depending on external por- 
tents. And yet how dangerous was this proceeding 
in a country in which oracles were not only a religious 
but a political institution I How easily might others 
be led to imitate the example of Socrates, taking 
counsel, however, with their own uuderstandLDg in- 
stead of with an undefined inwaid feeling, and thus 
thinking little of belief in the Gods or of their utter- 
' Plata, Apol. 31, C. 
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ances ! We may indeed be convlDced that Socrates 
was in all these poiots right ia the main, and it is 
quite true that he was the precursor and founder of 
our moral view of the world ; but how could this new 
idea of right be admitted by any one who shared the 
traditions of the ancient Greek world ? How could 
a state built upon these traditions allow such an idea 
to be spread, without commiting an act of suicide ? 
Even remembering, then, that Socrates laboured and 
taught in his simple manner, not in the Sparta of 
Lycurgus, but in Athens and amongst the generation 
that had fought at Marathon, we shall etill End it 
quite natural for the state to endeavour to restrain 
his action. For Athens was absolutely ignorant of 
that freedom of personal conviction, which Socrates 
required, nor could she endure it.' In such a com- 
munity the punishment of the innovator can cause 
no surprise. For was not a dangerous doctrine, ac- 
^ cording to old notions, a crime against the state ? 
And if the criminal resolutely refused to obey the 
sentence of the judges, as Socrates actually did, 
how could the penalty of death fail to, follow ? To 
one therefore starting from the old Greek view of 
right and the state, the condemnation of Socrates 
cannot appear to be luijust.' 

' To say that the line adop- which was, it ia true, an insti- 
led by SocrateBwaenotopposed ttttion later than Solon's time, 
to the constitution of Solon, bat he disliked the popular 
but was inatead a return to elections ot Solon; and his 
old Greek custom, as OeotyH principle ot free investigation 
(Uebersetsnng d. Plat. Apolo- is widely removed from the 
gie, p. 129) asserts, is not spirit of Solon's times, 
correct. For not only did he ' Compare the remarks of 
express dis^proval of appoint- Eoek on Aristophanes, i. 7. 
ing by lot to pnblic otHces, 
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A very different question is it whether Athens at Chap. 
that time had a right to this opinion, a point which 
the defenders of Athens asaume far tcK> readily.' To (3) Rela- 
us the question appears to deserve an unqualified jy m* 
n^fatioQ. Had a Socrates appeared in the time of *^^J" 
Miltiades and Aristides, and had he been condemned in •mhioh 
then, the sentence might be regarded as a simple '"^' 
act of defence on the part of the old moraUty i^;ainBt vwraUty 
tiie spirit of innovation. In the period after the '^'''■. 
Peloponnesian war such a view can no longer be itate<^ 
admitted. For where was the sohd morality which ^*^- 
Anytus and Meletns were supposed to defend ? Had 
not all kinds of relations, views, and modes of life 
long since been penetrated by an individualising ^ 

tendency far more dangerous than that of Socrates ? 
Had not men been long accustomed in place of the 



■ Htgal, 1. c. p. 100, is here 
most nearly right, althougli lie 
regaids the AthecianB exclu- 
sive!}' as the repregentativeH 
of the old Greek morality. 
Forcthammer, on the contraiy, 
is ODTthing but impartial, in 
making the Athenians conser- 
vative, and Socrates a revolu- 
tionary, and attributing' to the 
latter the eitreme oonseqnencea 
of those principles, notwith- 
atailding his protest. Nietzsche, 
too (Sokr. u. d.Qriech.Tragiidie, 
p. 39), overlooks the difference 
of times in thinking that, when 
Socrates had once been im- 
peached, his condemnation was 
qoitejust. If this were allowed, 
not awordconld be said against 
the sentence of death. For, 
acconiing to Athenian custom, 



when » verdict of gttilty had 
been brought in, the judges 
could only choose between the 
penalty demanded hy the 
plaintiff and that asked for by 
tie defendant ; in the present 
case between death and an illu- 
sory fine. But the question 
re^y is whether Socrates de- 
served punishment at all, and 
to this question a negative 
answer must be given both 
from our point of view as well 
as from that of his cotempor- 
aries; from onis, because we 
taike liberty of judgment to be 
something sacred and invio- 
lable ; from theirs, because the 
Athenians had long since de- 
parted from the ancient state 
of things. 
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Chap, great statesmen of old to eee demagogues and aiisto- 
____^ ciatfi in feud with each other on eveiy other point, 
but agreeing In the thoughtless play of rivahy and 
ambition P Had not all the cultivated men of that 
time passed tim>ugh a school of rationalism which 
bad entirely pulled to pieces the beliefs and the 
morals of their anceetois ? Had not men for a gene- 
ration lived themselves into the belief that laws are 
the creations of caprice, and that natural right and 
positive right are very different things ?' What had 
become of the olden chastity when Aristophanes 
could tell his hearers in the midst of his attacks 
on Socrates, half in joke, half in derision, that th^ 
were one and all adulterers?' What had become of 
ancient piety at a time when the sceptical verses of 
Euripides were in every one's mouth, when every 
year the happy sallies of Aristophanes and other 
comedians in i^uccessful derision of the inhabitants 
of Olympus were clapped, when the most miprejndiced I 
complained that fear of Grod, trust, and feith, had , 
vwiished,^ and when the stories of future retribution 
were universally derided ? * 
(A) So- This state of things Socrates did not make ; he 

mu^& found it existing. What he is blMned for really con- ni 
wAdt he gists in this, that he entered into the spirit of bis ■"' 
a«irt»iM. time, trying to reform it by means of itself, iiKtead 
of making the useless and silly attempt 
back to a type of ciUture which was gone for ever. 
It was an obviously &lse attack of his opponents to 



tsetf , iiKtead ^ 
t to bring it ' j 
ine for ever. ' 
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hold him responsible for the oorniption of faith and 
morals, which he was trying to etem in the only 
possible way. It was a clomay self-deception on 
their part to imagine themselves men of the good old 
time. His condemnation is not only a great injustice 
according to our conceptions of right, bnt it is so 
also according to the standard of his own time ; it is 
a crying political anachronism, one of those unfortu- 
nate measures, by which a policy of restauration is 
ever sure to expose its incompetence and short- 
sighteduesB. Socrates certainly left the original 
ground of Greek thought, and transported it beyond 
the bounds, within which this particular form of 
national life was alone possible. But he did not do 
so before it was time, nor before the untenableness 
of the old position had been amply demonstrated. 
The revolution which was going forward in the whole 
spirit of the Greeks, was not the fault of one indi- 
vidual, but it was the fault of destiny, or rather it 
was the general fault of the time. The Athenians 
in punishing him condemned themselves, and com- 
mitted the injustice of making him pay the penalty 
of what was historically the &ult of alL The con- 
denmation therefore was not of the least use: in- 
stead of being banished, the spirit of innovation was, 
on tJie contrary, thereby all the more aroused. We 
have then here not a simple collision between two 
moral powets equally justified and equally limited. 
Guilt and innocence are not equally divided between 
tiie parties. On the one hand was a principle his- 
torically necessary and higher in respect of import- 
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ance, of which Socrates had aa unquestioned claim 
to be tiie representative. On the other hand, one 
far more limited, represented by his opponents, but 
to which they have no longer a just right, since they 
do not faithfully adhere to it. This constitutea the 
peculiar tragic turn in the fate of Socrates, A 
reformer who is truly conservative is attacked by 
nominal and imaginary restorers of old times. The 
Athenians in punishing him give themselves up as 
lost; for in reality it is not fur destroying morals 
that he is punished, but for attempting to restore 
them. 

To form a correct judgment of the whole occur- 
rence, we must not forget that Socrates was con- 
demned by only a very small majority, that to all 
appearances it lay in his own power to secure his 
"i "7^/ a^nittal, and that undoubtedly he would have es- 
iircemar!/. caped with a fer less punishment than death, had he 
not challenged his judges by the appearance of pride. 
These circumstances must make us doubly doubtful 
of regarding his ruin as an unavoidable consequence 
of his rebellion against the spirit of his nation. As 
they place the guilt of the Athenians in a milder 
light, by laying it in part on the head of the accused, 
so too they at the same time prove that accidental 
events, in no way connected with the leading charac- 
ter of his teaching, bad great weight in the Bnal 
decision, No doubt Socrates was at variance with 
the position and the demands of the ancient morality 
in essential points ; but it was not necessary in the 
then state of opinion at Athens, that it should come 
to a breach between him and his nation. Although 



breaek 
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the political reaction after the espulBion of the thirty Chap. 
tyrantfi was sufficiently powerful to bring about an ^' 
attack on him, the conviction of his guilt wa^ not so 
universal but that it might have been possible for 
him to escape the punishment of death. 

For his honour and his cause it was a happy C*) ^'"^ 
thing that he did not escape. What Socrates in "u^^Jt'tk. 
pious faith expressed after his condemnatioD — that 
to die would be better for him than to live — has 
been fully realised in his work. The picture of the 
dying Socrates must have afforded to his pupils, in 
the highest degree, what it now after centuries affords 
to us — a simple testimony to the greatneas of the 
human mind, to the power of philosophy, and to the 
victory of a spirit pious and pure, reposing on 
clear conviction. It must have stood before them in 
all its glory, as the guiding star of their inner life, 
as it is depicted by Plato's master hand. It must 
have increased their admiration for their teacher, 
their zeal to imitate him, their devotion to his teach- 
ing. By his death the stamp of higher truth was 
impressed on his life and words. The sublime repose 
and happy cheerfulness with which he met death, 
was the strongest corroboration of all his convictions, 
the zenith of a long life devoted to knowledge and 
virtue. Death did not add to the substance of his 
teaching, but it greatly strengthened its influence. 
A life Had been spent in sowing the seeds of know- 
ledge with a zeal unequalled by any other philosopher 
either before or after; his death greatly forwarded 
the harvest, so that they brought forth fruit abun- 
dantly in the Socratic Schools. 
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THE IMPERFECT FOLLOWERS OF SOCRATES. 



THB 8CHOOL OF SOCHATSS : ms POPOLAH PHILOSOPHT. 
XENOFHON: -SSCHDIES. 

Chap. A MIND so great and active in every way as that of 
^^- Socratea could not &il to make a lasting impreaaion 
A. ScAool on every kind of character with which it caxae into 
tei. contact. If then the most perfect systems are often 

not understood by all their adherents in the same 
sense, might not a much greater divergence and 
variety of apprehension be expected, in a case where 
no system lay ready to hand, but only the fragments 
and genns of what might be one — a person, a princi- 
ple, a method, a mass of individual utterances and of 
desultory diflcussions ? The greater part of the fol- 
lowers of Socrates confined their attention to what 
was most obvious and lay nearest to an ordinary in- 
telligence — the originality, tiie purity of ch&racter, 
the intelligent view of life, the deep piety and the 
beautiful moral maxims of their teacher. Only a 
smaller number gave more careful attention to the 
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deeper thoughts, which often appeared under bo un- 
pretentious an outside, and even of these nearly all 
took a very narrow view of the subjects which occu- 
pied Socrates. Combining older theories with the 
teaching of their master, which it is true needed to 
be thus supplemented, they did eo in such a manner 
as akuoBt to lose the distinctive merits of his philoso- 
phy. One only with a deeper insight into the spirit 
of Socrates has succeeded in creating a system which 
presents in a most brilliant and extended form what 
Socrates bad attempted in another manner and on a 
more limited scale. 

In the fit«t of these classes must be placed with- 
out doubt by far the greater number of those who are 
known to ue as the pupils of Socrates.* The writings 



' Besides the SixiratistD wbo 
will be preeentlr mentiooed, 
are Crito (X«n. Hem. ii. 9; 
Plato, Crito, Pbiedo, 59, B., 60, 
A., 63, D., 116, A. ; Euthyde- 
mns ; Diog. ii. 121, who makes 
him the sathoT of Bevecteeii 
books, which, hawevei, belong 
Ui him aa little aa his suppos- 
ed children Heimagenes, and 
others), and Clilobulus bis son 
{X«i. Mem. i. 3, 8. ii. 6 ; (Ec. 
1-e i Symp. i, 10 ; PlatQ, Apol, 
33, D., 38, B. ; Phiedo, 59, B. ; 
^Bcti. in At\enam v. 220, a.) ; 
duerepbon (Hem. 2, 48 ; ii. 3 ; 
Piato, Apol. 20, E.; Chann. 
1E3, B. ; Qorgiaa, AriBtopbaiies, 
Clonds, Birds, 1296) and his 
brother CbKrecrates (Hem. 
1. c)i also Apollodoms (Mem. 
iU. U, 17; Plato, Apol. 34. 
A., 36, B. ; Fhffldo, 69, B., 117, 
D. ; E^p.); AriBtodemae(Uem. 



i. 4 i Plato, Sjmp. 178, B., 174; 

A., 223, B.); Butbydemns 
(Mem. iv. 2 ; 3 ; 6 ; 6 ; Pl^ 
SjDj. 223 B.)i Theages (Pi. 
Apol. 33 E. ; Rep. vi. 496, B.) ; 
Hennogenes (Xen. Mem. ii. 10, 
3, iv. 8, 4 ; Sjm. *, 46 ; Apol. 8, 
PI. Phiedo, 59, B). In Mem. i. 
2, 48, peThapH 'ifiioytinft sboold 
be read for Hermocrates ; boi 
at any rate this Hermocrates 
must be distingnished fiom the 
Hermocrates mentioned 1^. 
Tim. 19, C„ 20, A, Krit. 108, 
A ; the latter being a stranger 
who only stays at Athena on 
bis way. Compare SteiiHiai-t, 
PI. W. vi. 39 and 235; Phsedo- 
uides (Mem. i. 3, 48 ; Fl. PhEedo, 
69, C.) ; TheodotDB {PI. Apol. 
33, E.) ; Epigeuea (Phiedo, 69, 
B. ; Mem. iii. 12) ; Henexenns 
(Phstdo, 69, B. ; Ljsis, 206, D.) ; 
C(«eippas (Phsdo, Eotbyde- 
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too which are attributed to many of these followers of 
. Socrates — amongst which, however, there is much 
that is spurioos— were, on an average doubtless little 
more than summaries of popular moral mazimE.' 
One of the best illustrationB of this mode of under- 
standing and applying the doctrines of Socrates may 
be found in XeDophon.* 

niTiB, and Lysis); Thefetetoa Jnd. de Thuc c. 31, p, 9*1, 

(Theeetet'. 8oph. Pol. Procl. in reckODs among the follonera of 

Euclid. 19, m. 20) ; the yonnfrei 9ooratee and Alciblades in 

Socmtea iPiat. Theset. 14T, B. ; their yonnger years (Mem, i. 

Soph. 218, 8 ; Polit. 267, C, j 2, 12, Plato) ; not to mention 

ArUt. Met^h. vii. 11, 1038, 8, others who were acquainted 

25;ami.Hemumn,'P\a,i.\.GSV); with Socrates, but did not join 

Teipdon (Pt Tlieaet. ; Phaedo, his way ol thiniing, such as 

69, C.) ; Charmides (Xen. Mem. Phiedrus the friend of Sophistry 

iii. 7; 6, 1*; Symp. 4, 29; <Pirto, Phsd., Symp.); CaUias 

Eellen. ii. 4, 19 ; I^iUo, Charm. (Xna. Symp., Plato, Phot.) ; the 

Sym. 322, B. ; Prot. 316. A.) ; younger Pericles (Mem. iv. 5) ; 

Glaucon tlic brother of Plato Aristarchns (Mem. ii. 7.) ; Ea- 

(Uem. iii. 6; the same iudi- thems (Mem. ii. 8) ; and many 

vidual to whom Diog. ii. 124, others, 

attribateg nine genuine and > Grito and Glancon. 

thirty-two sporiouB dialt^ues, ' Xenophon, the son of the 

and who is identical with the Athenian Oryllus, died accord- 

Glauco of Plato's Bepublic, and ing ta a staiement in Diog. 

the Parmenides, as we assume ii. 66, 360-359 B.C. From 

following Bitokki conf, Ab- Hellen. vi. 4, 36, however, it 

handlnng d. Berliner Acad, appears that he snrvired the 

1873, Hist. PbilOB. El. p. 86) ; murder of Alexander of Phers 

Cleomhrotufl (Phced. 69, G. ; 367. If tlie treatise respecting 

perhaps the same who is said the public revenues of Athens 

by CaiUm. in Oie. Tnsc. i. 34, belongs to the year 366, he 

84, and Sext. Math. i. 48; must also have onttived that 

itopirf, Proleg. in Cat. 9; ScboL year. On the aathority of Pi. 

in Arist. 13, b, 36; Ammon in I/imiatl. Hacrob. 31, his birth 

Porplwr. Isag. 2, b, to have was formerly placed in 460, or 

committed suicide over the on account of his partioipaiion 

Phtedo, probably not from mia- in the battle of Iteliom, p. 66, 

understanding the eihortAtion 2, in 44G B.C. The Qist of these 

to a philosophic death, but passages is, however, extremely 

from shame for his conduct untmstworthj, as giving in- 

there blamed) ; Diodoms (Mem. formation depending on tlie 

ii. 10); Critias, whom Dieayi. date of hia death which is very 
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It is impoBsible in reading the works of thie Chap. 

author not to be struck with the purity and loftinesa _._ 

B. Xeiw 
unceitsiii. The latter is so In PaasaDias he died here. p/wn. 
mooh at variaiice with, wliat Mare credible authoritieB state 
Plap>, Sj^p. 220, D. says, that that he was banished bj the 
it is a most nncertain fonn- Eleana (probably in 370 B.C., 
dfttion on wUch to build, when they joined the Thebans 
Neither paasi^« agrees with after the battle of Leuotra 
what Xenophan himself says Diedor. iv. 62), aai) spent the 
(Anab. iii. 1, i and 26, aiSiir rest of bis life at Corinth 
Tpe^aalCiiyjit r^v iXutW) 3, 37, {Bieg. 63), Hia banishment 
where he mentions himself and appears to have ended, when 
Timasion as the two yoTmg:e8t Athens joined Sparta agunst 
amongst the generals. These Thebes, as t^e treatise on the 
paaaagesplaceit beyond dispute, revenues indicates, whether 
that at the time of the erpedi- before or after the battle of 
tion he is describing, 401-400 Mantinseo, in which his two 
B.C., be was about 46 years of sons fought among the Athe- 
ne and not much older thm niau cavalry, and the elder one 
hjs friend Proienus, who fell Gryllns fell {IHog. 64 ; PM. 
in it about 30. (So 6raU, Consol. ad Apoll. S3, p. 118), 
Plato iii. 663 ; Cobet, Noveb Xenophon's writings are dis- 
Lect. 636; Bergk in Erach. u. tinguished for purity and grace 
Gmber's Encyl. i. 61, 392 ; oi language, and the anadomed 
Cartini, Grieoh. Gesch. iii, 772, clearness of the description. 
31.) The circumstances of his They appear to have been pre- 
life we only know imperfectly, served entire. The Apology, 
Ha speaks himself in the Ana- however, the Agesilans, and 
basis iii. 1, 4, Memorabilia and the treatise on the Athenian 
(Economicna of his relations constitution arc certainly spa- 
to Socrates, as to the origin of rioua and several others of the 
which IXog. ii. 48, tells a smaller treatises are either 
doubtful Btoiy, and in the spurious or have large inter- 
Anabasis of his activity and polations. SleiiiJuirt, Plat, I. 
experience in the retreat of 96, 300, wrongly doubts the 
the 10,000. After his return Symposium. For his life and 
he entered the Spartan army writings consult SrSger, De 
in Asia Minor, and fought Xenoph. Tita, Halle, 1832, also 
under Agesilans at Coronea in 2nd vol.of Histoiiscb.philoL 
against his own countrymen. Stndien, Sanie, De. Xenoph. 
Banished for this from Athens, Tita et Scriptls, Berlin, 1861, 
he settled in the Elean Scillns, Grate, Plato iii. 662; Betyk, I.e. ; 
colonised by Spartans (Xen, Bdhr in Paoly's Eealencyclop. 
Anab.v.3,6;i)ii^.ii.61ji^- vi. 6, 2T91. For other liteia- 
lan. T. 6, 4 ; Phu. Agesil. 18; ture on the subject Ibid, and 
" ~ ""■ - ■■ DeSenrey, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 35. 
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of the sentiment, with his chivalrous character, and 
. the healthy tone of hie mind ; still his j^ilosophical 
capacities cannot be estimated at a very high rate. 
His description of Socrates is full of admiration for 
the greatness of his character ; his philosophical 
merit and his intellectual labours he has only im- 
perfectly understood. Not only does he share the 
narrowness of the position of Socrates — as for instance 
when he quotes the derogatory opinions of his master 
respecting natural science in proof of his piety and 
intelligence,' — but he misunderstands the true phi- 
losophic worth of the discussions he reports. The 
formation of conceptions, constituting as it does the 
germ of the whole teaching of Socrates, is only acci- 
dentally mentioned by him in order to show what 
care his master devoted to the critical culture of his 
friends.* All that be gathers from Socrates' peculiar 
habit of asking every one whom he came across, in his 
thirst for knowledge, as to his mode of life, is that 
he tried to make himself useful to people of every 
class, craftsmen included.' The importance of those 
maxims too, relative to virtue, in which the whole 
peculiarity of the Socratic ethics consists, can only 
be gathered with so much diflSculty from his accoimt, 
that it is obvious how little it was imderstood \fj 
XenophoD himself.* Many echoes and reminiscences 
of the Socratic mode of teaching are indeed to be 
found in his independent sketches; but be is too ex- 

' Mem, i. 1, 11 ; iv. 7. • Ibid. iv. 6. 

• Ibid. iii. 10, 1 ; 1. 1 ; coof . 106, 2. 

* Mem. iii. 9, and p. 1 40. 
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clusively occupied with their practical application to 
engage in any really scientific researches. He de- 
scribes the catechetical mode of teaching,' in which 
he seems to have been somewhat skilled ; but his 
dialogues do not aim, like those of the genuine So- 
cratic type, at the formation of conceptions, and are 
often far too easy in their proofs and deductions. 
He recommends self-knowledge,* but primarily only 
in ite popular sense, meaning, that no one ought to 
attempt what is beyond his powers. He insists on 
piety, self-restraint,^ and so forth, hut he appears not 
to hold the maxim of Socrates,* that all these virtues 
consist in knowledge. Following the method used 
by Socrates, he proves that nothing is a good of which 
you do not make a right use ; * that every one readily 
submits to the wise,^ that right and law are Bynony- 
mous terms,' and that the rich are not more happy 
than the poor,* that the true measure of riches and 
poverty is not simple possession, but a possession pro- 
portionate to Uie needs of the possessor.' He repeats 
what Socrates had said about truth and error," yet 
not without hinting that these principles are liable 
to be abused. With the same decision as his master, 
he declares against the sensual and unnatural abuses 

' (Ec. 19, 14. ' See above, p. lil, 2. 

' CjTop. vii. 2, 20. • Cyrop. i. B, 21. See above, 

• Ibid. Tiii. I, 23. p. 16S, 2. 

* Compare the convCTsation ' IHd. i. 3, 17. See p. 
between Cyius and Tigranes, 118, 1. 

Cyrop. iii. 1, 16, and Mem. i. 2, ' Ibid. viii. 3, 40 ; Symp. *, 

19,inwhich.tLeordinaryYiewis 29 ; Mem. i. 6, i. 

given rather than the Socratic, • (Ec. 3, 2. 

although the language allows " CjTop.i.6,31;Mem.iv,2,H. 

the latter. 
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of love ; * and, following out his train of thought, he 
„ requires that woman should have a recognised, social 
position, and have more care spent on her education, 
and that her union should be made into a real com- 
panionship for life, and should he based on a recipro- 
city of capacities and performances.' He exhorts to 
work, without, however, like his teacher condemning 
the Greek prejudice against manual labour.' By 
many of his expressions he gives us to know what is 
his ideal of a heautiiiil and happy life ; * but he 
neither attempts to give a philosophic reason for his 
ideal, nor does he place it outside the platform of 
traditional 6reek ethics. Touching the knowledge 
and omnipotence of the Gods, their care for mankind, 
the blessing consequent upon piety," he expresses 
himself with warmth ; but at the same time he fully 
shares the belief of his nation ^ in regard to predic- 
tions and sacrifices, himself understanding Uieir inter- 
pretation. He makes Cyrus express the hope of a 
higher ' life after death, confirming that view by 
several considerations, without, however, venturing 
to assert it with full assurance. He reminds us that 
the soul is invisible ; that vengeance surely comes on 
the murderera of the innocent, and that honour is due 
to the dead. He cannot believe that the soul which 

' Symp. 8, 7, p. 165. • Compare amongst other 

• (Ec 313, o; 7; see p. 166, *. paasages, Gyrop, i. 6, 2; 23j 

" (Eo. i, 2; 6, 6; 20, 16; 4* : tEc. 6, 19 ; 7, 7 ; 11, 8 ; i 

coni, p. X70, 1. Hipparch. i. 1 ; 6, 14 ; 7, 1 ; », 

' Mem. iv. 8, 11 ; Cyrop. 8 ; Anal. iii. 1, 11 ; v. 9, 32 and j 

viii. 7, 6 ; (Ed. II, S. 6, 28, and also pp. 65, 6 ; 147 ; 

' Symp. 4, 46 ; Cyrop. i. 6, Cyrop. i. 6, 23, agrees folly 

3 ; (Ec 7, IS. with Mem. i. 1, 6. ' 
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gives life to the body should be itself mortal, or that 
reason should not survive in greater purity after its 
separation from the body, seeing a sign thereof in 
prophesying in sleep.' In all these explanations we 
may discern the faithful and thoughtful follower of 
Socrates, hut there is not a trace of original thought. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the few passages in 
which Xenopbon seems to have somewhat amplified 
the teaching of Ms master, ought not really to be at- 
tributed to Socrates. 

His larger work on politics, the Cyropsedeia, is, as 
a book of political philosophy, unimportant. Xeno- 
pbon here proposes to pourtray the Socratio ideal 
of a ruler who understands his business,* and who 
cares for his people as a shepherd cares for his 
flock ; • but what he really gives, is a description of 
a valiant and pnident general,* of an upright man, 
and of a chivalrous conqueror. Not an attempt ia 
made to mark out more clearly the province of go- 
vernment, to give a higher meaning to the state, or 
to fulfil its object by fixed institutions. The demand 
for a careful education * may reveal the follower of 
Socrates, but there is so little reference in that educa- 
tion to knowledge,* that it might more easily pass for 
a Spartan than for a Socratic education. Every 



179. trieod leferred U 

' XUd. i. 1, 3. See p. 16T. gage. 

' Ibid. viii. 2, 14; Mem. i. ' Cyrop. i. 3,3; viii. 8,13; 

2, 32. vil. 6, 73. 

' Ibid. 6, 12, speakB of these • A weak echo of the prin- 

diitiea in langnage similar to ciple of Socrates if fourid i. 

. Hem. iii. 1. Perhaps Xeno- 4, 8. 
b2 
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thing centres in the persoQ of the prince. The state 
is an Asiatic kingdom. The highest aim to which 
all its institutions tend,' is the strength and wealth 
of the Bovereign and hie courtiers. Even this view is 
very imperfectly carried out, and many important 
departments of government are altogether omitted.' 
The same remarks apply to the Hiero. In this dia- 
logue Xenophon shows plainly enough, how little the 
supposed good-fortune of an absolute sovereign is 
really to be envied. His remarks touching the means 
whereby such a sovereign can make himself and his 
people happy — allowing that many of his proposals 
are expedient— do not advance beyond a benevolent 
despotism. More successful is his smaller treatise on 
family life. It hears witness to an intelligent mind l 
and a benevolent heart, which comes out particularly 
in its utterances respecting the position assigned to 
woman * and the treatment of slaves.* But it makes 
no pretensions to be a philoaophieal treatise, though 
it may contain many individual Socratic thoughts.^ 
From Xenophon, then, the history of philosophy can J 
gain but little.' I 

' Compare viii. 1. The treaty Xenophon by Strilmpell, Geseh. I 

between Cynis and the Per- d. Prakt. Phil. d. Qr. 166-509. I 

aians, viii. G, 24, has for its He sees in Mm the develop- I 

object, security by the advan- meat of Socratic thonght from 

tages of government. the point of applied ethics, 

■ Compare the Bpirited re- and a eapplement to Plato's 

marks of Makl, Gesch. d. pure specula tJons. Yet he too 

Staatswissenschaft, i. 204. says that excepting in the 

' C. 3, 13, c, 7. CEconomioa there can be no 

• 12, 3 ; 14, 9 ; c 21 ; 7, 37 trace of a syatematio develop- 1 
and 41 ; 9, 11. ment in Xenophon (p. 481) ; ; 
. ' See p. 242, S. hisethicalteachingiseztremely ' 

* A moie favourable view of eimple, almost entirely devoid 
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-iEschinea ' would appear to have treated tbe Chap. 

teaching of Socrates in the same way. The writings 

of this disciple,* are reckoned among the best models c. ^Ja- 
of Attic prose,' and are by some preferred to those of 
Xenophon,^ It is moreover asserted that they repro- 
of philosophic language (p. appears as bis friend in Diag. 
4M); he never reaUj proves ii. 82: Kirt. Coh. Ira, 14. Poor 
anything, nor employs any to begin with (_Diog. ii. 34, 62) 
form for dedaotion, not even he was still poor in after-life 
the favourite method with So- on his return to Athens. He 
crates, that of definition (p. did not veotiire it is said to 
46T). In what then does bis found a school, but delivered a 
importance for pliilosophy and few speeches and treatises for 
histcrj consist ? The applica- money (Diog. ii. 62 ; what 
tion of the thoughts of others, Athea, zi. 607, c. and i)iiig. ii. 
without verifying their con- aO say is not credible). Whether 
tents or observing their me- the dirty stories are true which 
thod, may in many respects be Lysias in Atken. liii. 611, tells 
very meritorious, but it cannot of him is a moot point. His 
be regarded as a service ren- writings according to AtRea. 
dered to philosophy. give the impression of an hon- 
■ .Machines, son of Lysanias ourable man. The time of hie 
(Plate, Apol. 33 E), against death ia not known, 
whom J)iag. ii. 60, can have no ' According to Dieg. ii. 61, 
weight, is praised for his ad- 64, PAri/niekiit in Pfto(. Bihlio- 
herence to Socrates (Ding. ii. thok, c 151, p. 101, seven of 
31 ; Seaee. Benef. i. 8). Plato these were considered to be 
mentions him (Phssdo, 69, R.), genuine. The scanty remains 
among those who were present of them have been collected hy 
at the death of Socrates. Ida- ffermann, De .fschin. Socr. 
aeneus, however (IMeg. ii. 60, Beliqniis, QQtt. I860. Bee Ibid. 
35 i iii, 36), transferred to him p. 8. 

the part played by Crito in * Longvn. wpl tipit. ; Bbet. 

Hato, probably only out of Gr. ii. 559 (ed. Walz). 

spite to Plato. We afterwards ' PhrynieA. in Phot. Cod. 61, 

eneonnter him in the company Schl. 158, g. E; Hermogenei, 

of the younger Dionysins (Diog. Form. Oral. ii. 3 ; Shet. Or. iii. 

ii. 61 ; 63 ; Pha. Adul. et Am. 394. M. PteUot in Con. CataL 

c 36, p. 67 ; PkiloH. v. Apollon. of Bodl. MSS. p. 7*3 quoted by 

i. 36, p. 43; Lvciaa, I'aras. c QrcU, Plato, iii. 469, against 

3i, conf. DwdoT. XV. 76), to which authority Timon in Diog. 

whom he had been reoom- ii. 66 ; 62 carries no weight, 

mended by Plato, according to He is said to have imitated 

PUttarck, hy Arstippns accord- Go^as in speech. Ding. ii. 63. 
ing to DCogenei, Aristippns 
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duce the spirit of Sociates with wonderful fidelity,' 
and the few fragments which remain confirm this 
view. Nevertheless they appear to have been singu- 
larly poor in real philoHophic thought. Their strength 
eonsiete far more in the grace and elegance of their 
langu^e than in an independent treatment of the 
Socratic teaching. 

More philosophic characters were the two The- 
bans, Simmias * and Cebes.' Both were pupils of 
Fhilolaus ; * both are described by Plato ' as thought- 
ful men. Still nothing certain is known of their 
philosophical opinions and performances. The writ- 
ings attributed to them* were already rejected by 
Panietius ' as iar as he knew them, and the single 
one extant, known as the * Mirror ' of Cebes, is cer- 
tainly spurious.* Still less can any dependence be 

' Ariitid. Or. ^v. p. 35. Gonf. is said (Phiedo, 63, A., 77, A.), 

Dem^r. De Inteipret. 297. that he could always raise 

Henoe tlw wWiy ilMog. ii. 60, objcetiona, and was the most 

62; Athen. i-ui. 611), that his inveterate doubter; and tlie 

speeches had been composed part which he aad Simmiaa 

bj StKuates, and given to plaj in the Phfcdo ooiresponda 

him by Xanthippe. Diog. ii. with this description. 

47 ranis him among the most ' Diog. ii, 124, mentions 

distingoished followers of So- twentf-tbree leotores of Sim- 

crates. mias and three of Cebes, in- 

' Xea. Mem. i. 2,48; iii. 11, eluding the Mirror. Other testi- 

17; Pirfo, Ph»do, 69, C, 63 A. moniesfor the latter in Sj/wMij- 

' Mem.; Fiia°do, 69, C, GO, Mua»-, Epictete Enchiridion et 

C. Cebetes tabula, p. 261. 

• Phaedo, 61, D. ' Diog. ii. 64 : inW.^ i^vtw 

■ It is said (Ph^do, 243, B.), iSir larpariKir tmXiytir Oayal- 

that Simmiaa delivered and tiot ^tietr? thai SoHflroii nx<C- 

Composed more philosophical rayat, Stm^i-roi, 'AnioBinnit, 

speeches than au; one else.. In Ataxiron- timdCn jtt npl tw 

the Fhaedo, S6, C, he ia made taitmyot koI E4itA..iir«i, roij SI 

to ntter the maxim, that every tAAavt iyaipi'! nrdrrai. 

question should be pursued aa 'In modem times its ge- 

far as possible. Of Cebes, it nuineneas has been maintained 
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placed on the geniiinenefls of the writings which were 
girculated at a later time under the name of the 
shoemaker Simon.' Probably he is altogether an 
imaginary person.* 

In addition to Plato, four founders of Socratic 
schools are known to us : Euclid, FhEedo, AntiBtbenes, 
and AriatippuB. Of these the two former are much 
alike; the two others follow courses peculiar to 
themselves. There arose thus from them three dis- 
tinct Socratic schools : the Megarian-Elean, the 
Cynic, and the Cyrenaic. All these are derived from 
Socrates. One-sided however in their aims, and 
dependent themselves on earlier theories, they only 
imperfectly catch the spirit of the teaching of 



by Bdhr {Paulg't Besl-Ency- likely to be true. 0£ the 
olop. 2 vol. Art. Cebes) and dialoguea attributed to him a 
Hchweighfioser, o. 13, 33; but great part are fonnd in writ- 
their assumption is refuted hj ings belonging to other people 
two passages ii it> one of {Bermaan, 1. c.)- It is sue- 
which mentions a Feiipatetio, picious, that he is not men- 
■nd the other quotes from tioned by any ancient antho- 
Plato's Laws. In other re- rity, and that both Plato and 
spects too, notwithstanding its Xenophon should be silent 
genera! colourlesanesa, traces about an old and veiy remark- 
appear of later times, e.g. in able pupU of Socrates. In 
its Stoic morality and attacks addition to the above, Snidat 
on false culture. (Zawpir. p. 843) mentions also 

' See J>Uiff. ii. 132 ; S«id. Bryso of Heraclea as a pupil of 

ImKpinis- Epist. SocraL 12, 13 ; Socrates. Others, however, as 

Pint, c Pnn. Fhilos. c 1, p. Saidas remarks, called him a 

TT6 ; BSekk. in Plat. Hinoem. pupil of Enclid's, and the 

12. Simonis Socrat. Dialogi comedian Epbippus in Athen. 

iv. Sermann, Plat. 1. 419, 686. xi. 609, c. calls him an Acade- 

' What Diogenes says of mioian. Theopompns' state- 

him is unsatisfactory, and the ment (1. o. 608, D.) that Plato 

■tory that Pericles asked to be copied some of lus writings, 

taken in by him, but that he would harmonise with either 

tetnsed, besides being chiono- view ; but it is in any case 

Ic^cally suspicious, is hardly false. 
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Socrates, and diverge from him and from one another 
. in the most opposite directions. Socrates placed 
the highest businees of man in knowing the good. 
What that good was he coiild not mark out more 
occiurately, being partly satisfied with a practical 
description of it, being partly restricted to a theory 
of relative pleaem^. These various sides of the 
Socratic philosophy now diverge, and are rounded 
into systems. One party confines itself to the 
general harden of the teaching of Socrates — the 
abstract idea of the good. Others starting from 
pleasure which is its result make that the gauge of the 
good, and the good itself something relative. Again 
within the former class some make the theoretical, 
others the practical treatment of the good, to be the 
main point. Thus the Socratic teaching gave rise 
to the three schools just named, which in so far as 
they bring into prominence individual elements in 
the spirit of Socrates to the detriment of the rest, 
revert to older lines of thought, long since passed 
1 in the historical development of philosophy. The 
\ M^arians and Cynics go back to the Elealic doc- 
I trine of the One and All, and to the Sophistry of 
iGorgias; the Cyrenaics to the negative teaching 
'of Protagoras, and to the early scepticism of Herac- 
litus. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THK HBGABIAS AND THE BLBAN-EHETBIAN SCHOOLS. 
The founder of the Megarian school ' is Euclid.' A 



' Dm/oit, De Megariconiin 
Doctiica, BocD, 182T, whose 
careful work has not been 
added to by 3fallet'i Histoire 
derEcoledeM^gare, Par. 1M6. 
Hore independent, but somc- 
times too diffuse, ia Henne, 
Eoola de H^garc, Far. 1843. 
RUter, Ueber die Philoeopbie 
der Heg. Schnle in Bhoin. 
Mob, ii. (1828), p. 296 ; Sarten- 
itein, IJeber die Bedentnng 
der Meg. Sclmle fiir die Gescli. 
d. MetapbjB. Probleme, Ver- 
handl. der Sacbs. OesellEchait 



Pmnti, Gescb. d. Logik, 
which eutere most deeply mio 
tbe logical teacbing of tbe 
Uegtuiana. 

' EncIid'B bome was Uegara 
(,Plato, The^tel. ; Phado, 69, 
C.) ; that it was bis birtb-place 
la asserted by (Xc. Acad. iv. 42, 
139 ; Straie, ii. 1, 8, p. 393 ; 
Diog. ii. 106. Tbe statement 
that he came from G«la (jiris 
in Biog.') doubtless rests on a 
misimderatanding. Ocyekt, p. 
*, imagines it arose from oon- 
foimding him .with Bnclid the 
jester, ytKdiot, to whom, how- 
ever, Atkea. vi. 242, b, 2S0, e, 
does not give this epithet. 
Beniu, p. 32, conjectures, bnt 
withoat sufficient reason, that 



he was educated at Gela. That j ji^^ j/g. 
he also possessed property in ^riani. 
Attica, Orote, Plat. iii. 471, a. fliriOM 
conclndes, but withoat snffl- QftJte 
oieM reason, frorn I)iony,. School 
Jndic. de Isao, c. 14 ; Earpo- 
crof. SriTadixiBttWT. PolLvMi. 
48. Dionysus only refers to a 
judicial speech of Jaceus *fiis 
V.iKX<iiny apropot of a piece 
of land, but that this Euclid 
was tho follower of Socrates is 
pure conjecture. The time of 
bis birtb cannot be accurately 
determined, nor does the anec- 
dote in Gell. vi, 10 help for 
this. He was, however, pro- 
bably older than Plato. This 
seems to be proved by the tact 
that on the death of Socrates 
he served for some time as a 
centre to his disciples. The 
time of his death is also un- 
certain. If Stilpo and Pasioles 
were his personal pupils, he 
must have lived at least till 
360 B.C.; but this is very nn- 
certain. On the whole little is 
known of him. A celebrated 
Baying of his to his brother, 
which beats witness to a gentle 
character, is quoted by Pint, de 
Ira, 14, p. 462 ; Frat. Am. 18, 
p. 489; atob. Flor, 84, IS; 
IHeg. ii. 108, mentions six.dis- 
coarses of his. 
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faithful friend and admirer of Socrates,' but at the 
same time familiar with the Eleatic doctrine,* Euclid 
made use of the latter to develope the Socratie phi- 
losophy as be understood it. He thus established a 
separate brs.nch of the Socratie School,* which con- 
tinued to eiiBt until the early part of the third 
century.* Ichthyas' iff named as his pupil and 

■ The Btoiy told hj Oell, N. x'^^)< called M^aiian or 

A. vi. 10, of hU nightly vigits Eristic or Dialectic, Biog. ii. 

to Athena is well known. It 106. Consult Dei/elu as io 

cannot, however, go for much, these munes. He proves thkt 

thoogii not in itself impro- the terms Eristic and Dialectic 

bable. On the contraiy, it may were not confined to t^ Me- 

be gathered from Plato's These- garian adiool. Compare fite- 

tet. 112, C. that Euclid con- till Bmpiricna, who geneiaUj 

stantly visited Socrates from understands by Dialecticians, 

Megara, and from the Fhsdo, Stoics, for instance, Pyrrh. iL 

69, C. that he waa present at 116, 166, 229, 23e. 

hia deatli. A further proof of * How early Euclid was at 

hia close connection with the the head of a special circle of 

followers of Socrates will be pupils, and whether he appeared 

found in the fact i^Diog. ii. 106; formally aa a Sophist, or like 

iii, 6) that Plato and other fol- Socrates onlygraduallygathered 

lowers of Siiucrates stayed with about him men desdrons to 

him for a considerable time learn, we are not told. Perhaps 

after the death of their master, the emigration of many fol- 

He is usually spoken of as a lowers of Socrates to Hegaia 

disciple of Socrates, and has a gave ocoasioD for the estab- 

place amongst hia most dia- lishment of this school, i. e., 

lingui^bed disciples. for the formation of a society, 

> As may be gathered from which at first moved about 
his system with greater cer- Euclid's house and peison, 
tainty than from 6'ic. and Du)g. busying itself with diacnasiona. 
When Euclid became acqoain- There is no ground for sup- 
ted vritb the Eleatic Philosophy posing that Plato and lus 
is nncertain. It is most pro- friends removed to Uegara, 
bable that he was under its attracted by the fame of the 
influence before he came under School of Euclid, as Sbiuu 
that of Socrates, althongh the maintains, pp. 27 and 30. 
story in I}iog. ii. 30, is too un- » Suid. EitoAtlSin —iXoj. ii. 
certain to prove much. 112, only makes the genend 

' The (rxoXfj EwAdJoi (for remark, that he belonged to 

which the Cynic Diogenes in the School of Boclid. 

Diog. N. 3 4, substitutes E&itXfiSou 
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successor, respecting whom, however, nothing further 
is known.' Of greater note was Eubulidea,* the _ 
celebrated dialectician,* who wrote against Aristotle,* 
and who is mentioned as the teacher of Demos- 
thenes." Cotemporary with him were Thra^ma- 
chus^ of Corinth, and Dioclides,' perhaps also 
Clinomachus.^ Pasicles,' however, would appear to 
be younger. A pupil of Etibulides was Apollonius 
of Cyrene, sumamed Cronus,'" the teacher of the 

■ His umie U BtJU fOQiid in De Ha^. c. 16, p. 478 ; Buid. 

Diog. ii. 112 ; vi. 80 (Diogenes Aiuioaeiinit, and Phot. Cod. SBG, 

dedicated to bim a dialogne bat being also alluded to by 

oallod Ichthyaa). J(A#«, viii. the Comedian in Diog., who 

33G, a. can baldly have called a bare 

• Of Miletus according to acquaintance a disciple, 

Diag. ii. 108. Whether he was • Accoiding to Diog. ii. 131, 

the head of a aobool, or whether a friend of Ichthjax, and a 

he was an immediate disciple teacher at Stilpo's. 

of Eoolid, we do not know. ' Said. XrlXinw, a pupil of 

Diogeces only says, rnt i' Euclid, and the teacher of 

EiuiAtlBou SiaSixqt ia-ri ical E,b$. Icicles. 

' Ctempare Diog. ii. 108 j ■ A Thurian (according to 

Start. Hath. vii. 13. Diog. ii. 112), and a teacher of 

' Diag. ii. 109 ; Aristocles in Stilpo's son Bryeo, .*M<i. ni^^*j>, 
Bm. Pr. Bv. xt. 2, 6 ; Ath«n. Diog. aays he was the first to 
Till. 3S4, b. TliMnUt. Or. xziii. write on predicates, Bentences, 
28fi, c. From these passages it and such like. 
is seen that tbe attack of Eu- ' According to .SWi2.2Tf\irau'. 
biHides was very violent, and a brother of the Cynic Crates, 
not free from personal abuse, who had also Dioclides, a pupil 
We also hear from Atkea. z. of Euclid's, for teacher, and 
437 of a comedy of Eubulides. Stilpo for pupil. Diog. vi. 89, 
But he can hardly he the indi' in calling Crates his brother 
Tidnal whose work on the and Euclid his teacher, pro- 
Cynic Dii^enes is quoted by bably confounded Euclid with 
Diog. vi. 20, 30. Dioclides, unless this he the 

' Tbe fact seems pretty well work of a transcriber and 

established (slthoui^h it is con- Aioic^dlor should be read for 

spicnonsly omitted by Plutarch EijrttlBor. 

in his life of Demosthenes), " IMog. ii. Ill; Smjo, xiv. 

being not only attested by 3, 21, p. 6fiS; xvii. S, 22, p. 

Diog. ii. 108; Pieudopba. v. 888. 
Dtc. Orat. viii. 31 ; ApuM. 
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Cbap. sharp-witted Diodonis Cronus,' mid another of his 

papils was Euphantus, known only to us as a poet 

and historiaii.* 

All other membeis of this school were, however, 
thrown into the shade by Stdlpo,* a pn[dl of Thrasy- 



' Diodonis, & natiTB of lasoe 
in Caria, belongs to the most 
distiognisbed ^alectidaos of 
ihe Meg*tian School. Cie. De 
Fato, 6, 12, calls him 'Talena 
dialecticoB ' ; Sei:t. Hath. i. 
309, SiiiXiitTiiai.Te.Tei ■ Scxt. 
and Bioff. ii. Ill, give two 
epigrams of CallimachoB ad- 
dressed to him. His fallacies 
and his researches into motion, 
and into bypothetical sen- 
tences, will be mentioned bere- 
aftei. Piqne at & dialectical 
defeat inSicted by btilpo at 
the table of Ptolemy Soter, is 
said to have killed him (Aui;. 
Plia. Hist. Nat. vii. 53, 180; 
He bequeathed his dialectic ti 
his fiTC daughters ,- Clem, AI. 
Stiom. iv. 623, A. ; Himvi 
adv. Jovin. i. t. iv. 186. Hi 
nickname, Kronos, is diifei 
ently explained by Strabo and 
Diog., and in roodeni times by 
I'aHzerbigter in John's Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Supplement b. V. 
223, f., who, however, does not 
expliun it alti^ether eatisfac- 
torily. Consult, also, SteinJiart 
in Erech. und Qmber's Ency- 
clop. Sec. i. B., 25, p. 286. 

' All we knowof liira isfrom 
Biog. ii. 110, who calls him the 
tutor of King AnCiganns, and 
says that to Antigonus he ad- 
dressed a book, itpl Su-iAiIbt. 
Atieii. vi. 2SI quotes an extract 
Irom the fonrlh book of his 
history, in which if he has not 



made a gross mistake, xpirtv 
most be read for Tptrov, See 
MaUet, p. 96. Callicrates, also 
mentioned by Atheiuens, iB 
knowii from Ou>dm: xz. 21, as 
a favooiits of Ptolemy Soter. 

' Stilpo of Hegars (_Oit)g. ii. 
113) most have lived nnta the 
end of the fourth centnry. At 
least he survived the capture of 
Megara by Plolemy Lagi, and 
his defeat, by Demetrius Polior- 
celes, two events which hap- 
pened 307 and 306 B.C. respec- 
tively, Diedor. zz. 3T and 46. 
On the former occasion the 
interview with Diodoms Cionns 
may have happened ; for Stilpo 
never visited Egypt {Diog. 116). 
tiince he died at an advanced 
age. we may approximately 
place his birth in 3S0, and his 
death in 300 B.C Probably we 
ought to place the date of both 
later, for the notices abont his 
papik in Ihag. ii. 113-120, 
Senee. EpisL 10, 1, lead ns to 
believe that his activity was 
cotemporary with that of Theo- ' 
phrastns ; and accordingly it 
cannot have begun long before 
the death of Aristotle. Suid. 
E&sAflfl. calls ^im successor to 
Ichthyas. Some of the pupils 
of Euclid are mentioned as his 
teachers, and (^Diog. ii. 113), 
in particular Tlmuymacfaas. 
(Siiid. SiKXtlt. and XT[A.Tg.) 
Even BncUd himself is named 
by some, bnt none of these 
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machus. His spirited lectures made him an object of Chai', 
wonder to his cotemporaries, and the crowds who ' 

fiocked from all sides to listen to them gained for the 
M^arian School a lusti'e such as it bad not hitherto 
enjoyed.' At the same time the development of their 
doctrine took with him a new turn, the principles of 
the Cynic School, into which Diogenes had initiated 
him,* being incorporated with his own to such an ex- 
tent, that doubts may be felt whether Stilpo rather be- 
longs to the Cynics or to the Megarians.' Thereby he 
became the immediate precursor of the Stoa, into 
which these two branches of the Socratic philosophy 
were carried over by his pupil Zeno.* Other Mega- 
rians, however, continued faithful to the exclusively 
critical character of this School. Alexinus of Elis, a 



nill be said hereafteT, is com- 
mended as upright, gentle, 

persevering, open, generous. ' Diog. vl. 7C. 

and unsellsh, Diiig. ii. 117 ; ' The ptoof of this will be 

Pita. yit. Pnd, c. 18, p. 636 ; given later. 

adv. Col. 22, 1, p. Ill, a. In ' That Zeno vibb a pnpil of 

early life disaipated, he en- Stilpo is stated by Dieg. ii. 

tirely maatered this tendency 120; vii. 2, 24, on the authority 

by strength of will {Cio. Da of Heraclidea. The same per- 

Fato, 5, 10). He also took son is no doubt referred to in 

part in public busioesB, Dieg. Diog. ii. 116, as Zeno the 

111. Nine of hia dialogues are Phcenician. The founder of 

mentioned by Diog. ii. 120. the Stoa is frequently called a 

■ Diog. ii. 113, exaggerates Phcenician, Dieg. vii. IS, 25, 30. 

in saying, -roaavrov tf tiptaHioyiif In no case cau it be Zeno of 

Kaiiro^taitiif vfeyrft Toht SWavi, Sidon, the pupil of Apollo- 

AtfTi lUKpiK B<^nu vocra* t^v doms, as Mallet, p. 62, aup- 

'EUdla L^BpSiirav ill alrrir jit- poses, who was himself a pupil 

fofiirai. He also mentions (119 of Epicurus, and who, accor- 

and 116) the pupils, who joined ding t<i Dio^. x. 25, vii. 35, 

him from other philoaophera, continued faithful to Epicuie- 

and the universal admixatioa anism. 
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cotemporary of Stilpo,' but somewhat younger, is 
notoriouB for his captiousness ; and logical subtletiea 

are recorded ' of Philo, the pupil of Diodonw.* Other 
Megariaus of this and the following ^e are only 
known to us by name.* With the verbal criticism of 

■ SioffAi. 109, Bpeafas of him Clevum, Stromat. iv. 633, and 

as s. pupil of Enbnlidea (jiM-n^i' Jerome bAv. Jot. i., quote from 

SiiXKurirrarTTts'iuPiniX^oiitia- his ' MenexenuB ' the informa- 

ioxfli 'AAtJTw lyirrro 'H^tiej). tion already given respecting 

The age in which he lived can the daughters of Diodoma, 

be (^ipTozimatelj determined whom he must then have 

by hia disputes with Stilpo spoken of in terms of ptaise. 

{PUtt. Vit. Pud. c. 18, p. 636) ; It is a clear mistake on the 

wtthMenedemu9(i>i<ip.ii.l3S), part of Jerome U> make him 

and with Zeno, whose strongest the teacher of Carneades. Still 

opponent he was, Biog. ii. 109 ; strang-er is Mallet's mistake, 

Sext. Math, ii. 108 ; Plvt. confounding the disputant 

Comm. Not. 10, 3, p. 1063. He Philo with Philo of I-ariasa, 

must have been younger than the founder of the fourth Aca- 

Siilpo, and have flourished in demy. The latter lived some 

the first ten years of the third IBO to 200 years later. Nor 

century. His love of conten- can Philo be reckoned among 

tion and his malicious ways the Stoics, although this has 

gained for him the nickname been done by Fabricins in Sext. 

"EXrjpTOi, Diog. Pint. Vit Pud. Pyrrh. ii. 110, and by Pmntl. 

18 ; Aristotle in Eu». Pr. Eu. xv. Gesch. d. Logik, i. *04. 

2, *. We also learn from Her- » Dieg. vii. 191, 19*, men- 

mippus in iJi<i<7. that he retired tions Philo's writings rtpt im- 

to Olympia in bis last years, in lutaiit, and irtpl t^bv, against 

order to establish a new school which Chrysippna wrote, with- 

there. This place of abode not out doubt meaning this Philo. 

suiting his pupils, he remained To the same individual must 

there alone, but soon died of be referred what Ge. Acad. ii. 

aninjury. For his writings con- 47, H3, and Sexl, Math. viii. 

8ultiJi(ij.ii.lI0;vii.I63;.4(A«w. U3, Pprh. ii. 110, say respect- 

IV. 69S ; Aristotle in Eia. 1. c ing his views of hypothetical 

* Di/ig. vii. 16, a passage sentences difFerring from those 

which does not appear so am- of Diodorus, and Alex. Aphi. 

biguoQS as Kitter, Rh. Mus, ii. in Anal. pr. 59, b, says respect- 

30 ; Gesch. d. Phil. ii. I4B, ing their differences in respect 

would have it, particularly of the possible. By IHog. vii, 

when the subsequent accounts J6, and Clemens ho is anr- 

are taken into consideration, named t Sia^ncriKii. 

Diog. relates that Zeno of • A dialectician Panthoides, 

Cittium was fond of hia society; doubtless the same person as 
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the Megarians is connected Pyrrho'a philosophy of Chap. 
doubt, Pyrrho, whom Bryso is said to have taught,' ^^' 
and Timon, who studied under Stilpo himself,' 
being the connecting links, in the same way that the 
scepticism of Gorgias is connected with the critical 
subtleties of the Eleatics. 

The Megarian philosophy is only partially known g. Their 
to us from the fragmentary notices of the ancients ; '*«rf'^'"-'. 
and frequently it is impossible to decide whether 
their statements refer to the founder and the older 
m^nbers, or only to the later followers of the School. 

Sext. Math, vii, 13, mentions, their difficnltiea. Allowing it 

and whose dis^reement with to be possible that Clinoma- 

Diodoros in respect of the chua and not Sfilpo inttrocted 

possible (see p. 193, 1 and 2) Brjso, or that he enjoyed the 

Eaietet. Diss. ii. 19, fi, apeaka inatraction o£ both, the chro- 

of, ia mentioned by Diog. v, nology is (till troublesome. 

86, Bfi the teacher of the Peri- For how can Pjrrho, before 

patetic Lyco, and mnat there- Alexander's expedition to Asia, 

fore hare Sonrished 280 to 270 as Diog. expreasly saja, have 

B.C. A dialectician Ariatidea studied under the son of a 

is alao mentioned by Oiog, ii. man, whose own professional 

113, amoi^ the cotemporariea career probably comes irfter 

of Stilpo, and an Aristotle that expedition ! It seems as 

linog in Sicyon about 2B5 thoug-h the relation of Pyrrho 

J%it. Arat. 3. Linias who ia to Biyso as pupil and teacher 

there mentioned with him were an imaginary combina- 

i^pears also 1o have been a tion, designed to connect (be 

M^arian. Somewhat younger school of Pjrrho with the Me- 

mnat have been Artemidorus, ^rian. Possible it also is that 

who wrote gainst Ohrjsippus, Bryso, the teacher of Pyrrho, 

Diag. ix. 63. has been wrong-ly identified 

' Duig. ix. 61 : aifi^r Ifxtuat with the son of this Htilpo. 

' Spiritot TsS XrlKnuiiH, iit 'AXi- 3uid, SaKpter, calls Bryso the 

{oytpoi ir AiaioxB^i- Smd. teacher of Pynho, a pupil of 

Ui^^r; Iif^Kaufff Bpiaiurt!, mi BocrateSfOraccordiniftoothers, 

KAiim/iix"'' futfiTTof . ^steadof a pupil of Euclid. Seper 

Bryso, opvuiav was formerly Fhiiol. xix. 4G2, proposes to 

read in JHog, Sext. Hath. vii. read in the passage of Diog. 

13, however also calls him instead of Hpiamym r ov Zt(\*«- 

Bryso. Suid. nip^r. These voi, Bpiv. t 2t1at. 

statements are not without ■ Di«g. ix. 109. 
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It is all the more Batisfactory to be able to learQ 
from Plato ' particulars respecting a theory in which 
Schleiermacher* first recognised Megarian views, and 
which, in common with moat writers,* we feel juati- 



deception. The difficulty im- ' Platon's Werke, ii, 2, 
mediately arises, thftt, decep- ' Att, Pl&ton's Leben n. 
tion is only then possible, Sclireiben, 201 ; Deyekt, 37 ; 
when not-being, to which ftll HeitidiHf on Hoph. 246, B.; 
deception refers, admits acer- Jirandit, ii. ^, 114; HermuM, 
tain kind of being. It may Plat. 339 ; Ges. Abh. 846 ; ■ 
then be asked, how is the Stailba-wm, Plat. Pann. 60 ; 
being of the not-being pos- Soph. f. Folit. 61 ; SntaniU, 
Bible? To answer this question Genet. Entw. i. 298; SteatAart, 
Plato reviews various opinions Al^. Encyk. i. 29, 63 ; Plattm's 
respecting being. In the first Werke, iii. 20J, 423, 654; 
place he examines the two Henne, Ecole de M^nu*e, 84- 
most opposite statements, that 168 ; Praatl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
beingisthemauj, and thatitis 37. Against fichleiemiacher 
the one, and after having shown are Bitter, Bhein. Hns. von 
that neither a manifoldness of Niebuhr imd Brandia ii. 306 ; 
original substances without a Peterten, Zeitschxift f. Alter- 
BUbBtratum of unity, nor the thiimer, 1836, 89Z, Seatte, p. 
nuity of the Eieatics excluding 49, and MulUt, p. xxi., refers 
the many, can be admitted, he the description in Thetetet. 
Coiitinues,p.34B,E.:To6i|*i>'ToJ- 186, C. of the formation of 
rvy SioKptBoSryiiiitii'oi't trrai Ti conceptions, to tbe Megarians, 
ir^fN mil fi-h ^ii-rai /tkr oil 3i*M)- on the ground that it does not 
xiBofuv, tfues ti UatHs ^x^"' agree with Plato's own method. 
Totn ti lii'Kms \iyorTas of Sib- But it would seem that he is 
•rtov. These are again divided wrong in so doing, since we 
into classes, those who only have no reason to think of 
allow reality to what is mate- others besides Plato and So- 
rial, and others who are called crates. Just as little may tbe 
248, A. ol ™v tiKuv cpiAoi. Of passage in Parm. 131, B. be ra- 
the latter it is stated 246, B. : ferred to the Megarians, as has 
ToiTopoSf 01 irpir Bureit (the been done by SckUMrmaelur, 
malerialiBtg)ii*uji(Tfl)tToS'T« »"*- PI. Werke, i. 2, 409, and Degda, 
Xa tiKaS^i ivwSty ii iapiroa p. 42. ITie question whether 
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fied in applying to them.' 67 making use of th« Chap. 
testimony of Plato, aad by considering the inward ^35l— 

■ The following are the re»- violent Kltercation ensaed be- 
sons. It is clear and generall; tween the parties. We are 
allowed that Plato's description not obliged by this state- 
is boo minate to be without meut to refer thia Tlew Ui an 
reference to aomo philosophic earlier period than that o* 
School then existing. Even Socrates. And among the So- 
Dmutta, De Plat. Sophitit«B cratic Schools there is none to 
Harb. 1869, p. 41, is reduced to which it can be attributed 
admit this. There is also deG- with bo much probabilitj as to 
nita reference to a Socratio the Megarian. Some think 
School in the passage where an that the passage refers to Plato 
opinion is attributed to certain (as Soe/uir, Plat. Schrifteo, 265, 
philosophers, to the effect that and Sohaariehmidt, Die Sanun- . 
true existence onlybelongs to lungderPlat.8ch.,3lO,do);and 
Immaterial things. A philoso- this reference commends itself 
phy of conceptions was nn- most to those who with them 
known before the time of So- declare that the Sophistes is 
crates, and the description not the work of Plato. The 
agrees with no one of the pre- reference would of course be 
Sootatic Schools. The plulo- to an earlier form of Plato's 
sophere of conceptions are teaching or to such Platonists 
dearly distinguished from the as had failed to advance with 
Eleatica, and are manifeatJy their school. This is the view of 
quite different from them. Uebffnreff, Unters. Plat. Schrif. 
Still less can the Pythagoreans 277 ; Pilgm; Uebet d. Atbetese 
be thought of, as Mallet has d. Plat. Soph. Berlin, 1869, 21 ; 
done. p. liii. ; tor they had ffrota, Plato, i. 468 ; iii. *82; 
neither a philosophy of oon- Campbell, the Sophistes and 
eeptiona, nor did they indulge Politicas of Plato, Soph. Ixxiv. 
in that snbtle refutation of f. 125. Bat is it likely that 
oppouenta, which Plato attri- Plato can have treated a theory 
butea to these philosophers, of his own with so much irony 
Not can the language of Plate, as he lavishes, p. 246, A. B., on 
246, C, be qnoted to prove these illSr f i^ot 7 Is it Plato's 
the contrary, where speaking teaching, or have we reason 
of the dispnte between the for thirling that it ever was 
idealists and the materialists Plato's teaching, that the Si- 
be says that : it iiiif Si -wtfX vofui tov rsittr does not belong 
Tairra &tX*toi iii^nipar itixt to Being but to the Becoming? 
Tw 1(1 (yrtimiKu. 'This does In his system, as far as it is 
Dot mean that this dispnte has known to us, it does belong to 
always existed, but that it was the idea nf the good, to the 
as old as the Schools them- creative ro5i of Tintsoa, to the 
selves, or that, every time the olrla of FhilcLus, which must 
point was touched upon, a at any rale be reckoned as oJnln 
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conoection of the several doctrines, we hope a pic- 
ture will be produced of the Megarian doctrine, 

and not aa r^vtru, and in Ph^o mises, the contradiction is not 
96, B., it belongs to ideas in greater than tliat involved in 
general- Moreover, it the con- denying every change, and yet 
tested theory only belonged to speaking of an action, an irt^ 
a small portion ot Plato's ytiv of being. Indeed, bow 
ecbolars, how could t}>e little otherwise can he have ad- 
fraction be opposed to the ma- vanced from the Bocratic phi- 
terialiata aa the chief snp- losophy of conceptions to his 
porters of the idealistic point doctrineof unity f And does not 
of view I Does not the whole the lai^^iage of the Sophiates, 
description create tie impres- 346, B, telling, how that the 
sion that the contrast naa one friends of ideas destroy matter 
which ihe writer saw before by resolving it into its smal- 
him, and not one made from lest paj^icles, best correspond 
different conceptions of his own with Euclid and his school 7 
metapbysic t It mlEfht seem Does it not beat harmonise 
that by friends of cISti in this with the statement of Aria- 
passage Euclid cannot have tooles respecting the Mega- 
been meant, becaoae (1) ac- rians, Ibat the latter shoald 
cording to Aristotle's definite have refofied to being the 
assertion (Mqtaph. i. 6, 987, b, capacity to act or to snffer ? 
7 ; ziii. i, lOTS, b, 9 ; Eth. N. whereas this would not at all 
1. i, 1096, a, 13) Plato first harmonise with Plato. That 
brought up the doctrine of these philosophers are incladed 
ideas, and (2) tJie Meganans 246, E., among those itAtu K(- 
held one and not many primary YwrnisnottrueiSAAwi AcTsn-iT 
substances. The first reason is meaning here literally those 
not very cogent. Donbtless who speak differently, with 
Plato first bronght into notice whom all does not turn (as 
the doctrine of ideas to which with the philosophers men- 
Aristotle refers, allowing that tioned 243, D) apon the «a- 
Euclid agreed with him in de- tithesisof being and not -being, 
daring the (Bos to be the only With the philosophers to whom 
real element in things. Nei- Plato comes 34E, E., the ques- 
ther is the second argument tion is not whether there is one 
conclusive. Euclid may well or more than one form of 
in cases of mateiiaUsm have being, everything else being 
insisted, that in every object not-being, but whether there 
the incorporeal form was the is only the corporeal or the in- 
only reiJ thing, and yet have corporeal. Conf. p. 243, D, 
gathered ali these forms to- with 246, A. Compare Heane, 
gether under the one substance 106; .Sonitz, Plat. Stnd. ii. 49. 
— the good. If the latter as- In the eipteiation of tuupi^D- 
sertion involved him in contra- hOTOuH^vout, no one spears to 
diction with his original pre- have exactly hit the mark. 
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which shall, in the main, faithfully represent the Cha^p. 
tacte. 



The Btarting-point of the Megarian philosophy (i) ttw- 
muat be looked for in Socrates' demand for a know- ^^f^^ 
ledge of conceptions. With this demand Euclid bewaing. 
combined the Eleatic doctrine of a contrast between 
sensational and rational knowledge. Distinguishing 
these two kinds of knowledge far more by their 
objects than by their form, he arrived at the convic- 
tion that the senses show us what is capable of change 
and becoming, and that only thought can supply ub 
with the knowledge of what is unchangeable and 
really existing.' He stood, therefore, in general, on 
the same footing as Plato, and it is possible that this 
view was arrived at by both philosophers in common 
in their intellectual intercourse, and that owing to 
Plato Euclid was inSuenced by Heraclitus' view of 
the world of sense. Socrates had indeed made the 
immediate business of thought to be the acquisition 
of a knowledge of conceptions. Conceptions, accord- 
ingly, represent that part of a thing which never 
changes. Not material things, but only incorporeal 
species, taught Euclid, admit of true being.* The 

' Plato, 848, A, : U-inr, r^r ftiy at'r«iirt,s ral ^mmuiai Kara- 

\4ytTt; i yipi—Kai.—Kal irti- rurriitir. 

fm't iiir iiiiat ytriati Si' aloHi- * III the passage of the 

nus toirui'iir, Siii \ayKriitoS Si Soph. 246, B., qnoled at p. 

♦"Xf '■pi' ■^^ irrai uMav, )J» 814, 3, in whidi the words ri 

&fl jiDTi rnvri luTairiii Ix"' Si iittimp vA/uera moat not be 

^art, ydytvir SI lAXort tujtt. taken to metm 'the bodies ot 

For this reason Ariatoc. in those oonoeptions,' rfhj iaA- 

Sm. Pr. Bv. xiv. 17, i, eaja of fata, bat 'the bodies of the 

the Megarians arid Eleatics materialiata,' in which thoy 

together: t/hnrtu yip !«J> lit look for all real being. 
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Chap, same view Stilpo expressed, when he refuBod to allow 

the general cosceptioa to apply to individual ttuDgs, 

on the ground that a general conception implies some- 
thing quite diflWent from every individual thing, 
and not like these only existing from a deBnit« time.' 
In this respect the Megarians ag^Q agree with 
Plato.* Whilst Plato, however, regarded species as 
living spiritual forces, Euclid, following in the steps 
of Parmenides, denied every kind of motion to being. 
He, therefore, reduced action and passion to the 
sphere of the becoming. Of being, he asserted, you 
can neither predicate action, nor passion, nor yet 
motion.* 

' Jhog. ii. 119, sajB of Mm: sal tud diSerenl from any 

(AFyi. tEv xi-farrt iMiptntor ilroi particolai man. He deniea 

laiStm (in which we Boggeit that what ia shown to him is 

(trftr inat«ad of (Im), ah-i 7^ cabbage, becanae there waa 

T^vlf \tya oht rivtt. tI yip cabbage 10,000 years ago ; in 

>wAAor tM* % tMi; aSri Ifu other words, becaose the gene- 

rirti. nol irdXir- rb Adxamr off* ral conception of cabbage 

iOTi rh ttauiiiin'iyi'. XAxfir means some thing onchange- 

jikr yif i)v irp& ftvpligr irSr ■ obt able, not something which has 

ipa IctI TdPTD uxofoi'. Dio- come into being. We may 

genes introdaosB this with the then believe with Hegel, Qesoh. 

remark : t«rki S) ityai' Ar tt-raa d. Phil. ii. 123, and Sta^iatm, 

ipiaritoit Juijfpfi ual Tit cfli), and Flat. Paim. 6fi, that either Dio- 

It would in itseli be possible, genes or his authority most 

that Stilpo and others had have made some mi«take here. 
derived their hostility to gene- 'Probably expressions like 

ral conceptions, and eapeoally ' Hi qnoqne mnlta is Ptatone,' 

to the Platonic ideas, from Ihe said of tJie Megarians by (Xa. 

(^c School. But the above Acad. iv. 12, 129, Tutex to snob 

exan^iles ore not directed points of similarity, 
agai&st the leaUtj of c^oapa ■ Plate, Soph. 248, C. : M- 

expressed by a ganeial con- ymmiv, ilri yytcii iiir iiittni 

ceptioo, bat against the reality TaOtrirx*" «al 'otur Bivc^Mon, 

of particular things. Stilpo i-frii 91 otaiay lalftmi oiltrrtpor 

denies that the individnal is a, riir Kratui ip/idrror ^/aair. It 

man, becaose the expression is accordingly afterwards re- 

man means something oniver- peatedly stated as their view : 
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Connected with tMs deni&l of the becoming is 
the assertion, probably coming &oni Euclid, certainly 
from his school, that capacity does not exist beyond 
the time of its exercise ; and that thns what is actual 
is alone possible.' A^Tiat ia simply possible bat not 
actual, would at the same time be and not be. Here 
would be tiie very contradiction which Parmenides 
thought to discover in the becoming, and the change 
from the possible to the actual would be one of those 
changes which Euclid could not harmonise with the 
conception of being.* Hence, only what is immar- 

[ri TiuTiXSi tr] ijiliniToy Itrrhs ticolara on this point will be 

ttnu. ininrrav ri Tapirar ir- quoted from Diodorus ia the 

rinu, aod in opposition to this seqnel. The passage in the 

view Plato reqniies: 'ol ri Sophietes, 34B, C, which 



fiejMM, p. 133, connect* with 

fBp'er ti urra .... jiifTt rSi that of Aristotle, refers to 

tt 4 rol mUi eSti K^irrar ri SOmethlDg different. 

rir ionpitii iiroB^K"*"'— Ans- ' BarUmtein, p. 206, is of 

tocl. in Eat. Pr. Er. zir. IT, 1. opinion that the above stat«> 

The proofs hj which the He- ment is made in direct contis- 

garians denied motion will be diction to Aristotle. It would 

described hereafter. It does in this case belong to Bubn- 

not, however, seem likely that lldes. But the Aristotelian 

the objections raised to the technical terms Sirairtat, irtp- 

theory of ideas in the first part ftr, do not prove mn<^ 

of Plato's Fannesides are of Aristotle often expressed th« 

Uegarian origin, as Stallbatm, statements of otbers in his 

PL Farm. 57 and 65, suppases. own terminology. On the 

' Ari*t, Metaph, ii. 3 : tlti other hMid, no verj great im- 

Si TiHt el ipaaiy, ntav ol Htyapuial, portance for the system of 

irar inpy^ ititer tlmiuriM, Stiw Aristotle must be attached to 

a lit) irtpy§ tti Wraoflm. oUr the Megariau doctrine already 

rir nil DteoSofiai'iTa ob SirmrBai quoted, even if it conies from 

vJicataitiTi', iUa rhr aiictSitiioiyrii Suclid. It is only a peculiar 

(rav oiiraSDfi^ ' Siioltit Ii col M way of understanding tbs 

tS» tXAar. In refnting this Eleatic doctrine against be- 

Htatement Aristotle observes coming and motion. Still less 

that it would make all motion can we here support the He- 

and becoming impossible ; garians against Aristotle as 

which was jnst what the Me- ffnrti), Plato, iii. 491, does : be- 

garians wanted. Further par- canie a bsiider without ma- 
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teri&l and tmchangeable is allowed by >iim to be 
actual, and regarded as the subject matter of science. 
Socrates had described the good as the highest 
object of knowledge.' In this he was followed by 
Euclid.' Begarding, however, that which ia most 
eesentially real aa the highest object of knowledge 
in accordance with his principles, EiK;lid thought 
himself justified in transferring to the good all the 
attributes which Parmenides had assigned to real 
being. One only real good is th^e, unchangeable, 
ever the same, of which our highest conceptions are 
only different names. Whether we speak of (lod, or 
of Intelligence, or of Beason, we always mean one 

torials, tools sad iuteutloas, tions, p. 330, 2. Qrote to defend 

cannot build, and when these the Megarians attributes to 

ftnd other coDditioDS are there, them reflections, which we have 

must boild. For this is not at no rig'ht to attribute to them, 
all the point on which the ' See p. 1S3 and 147. 
diapnt* between Aristotle and ' That his assertions about 

tbe Megarians turns. Aria- the good should have nothing- 

totle on the contrary says in to do with the Socratio know- 

tbe connection of the above ledge (fiiwmann, Ges. Abhand- 

enquiiy (Met^h. iv. 6, o. 7 ; Inug, 243) oonld onlj be ac- 

1049, a. 6), that if the neces- cepted on the supposition I'hat 

Bary conditions for the eicr<use that knowledge was not know- 

of a capacity are given (among ledge about tbe good, and that 

which besides the ivriimt ko- Suclid was not a pupil of So- 

yaad the intention must be cjratea. Nor can it be readily 

included), its ezendse always oonceded that a pure Eleatic 

follows. This, according to philosopher, if he had only 

Qiote, is likewise the meaning moved in an ethical sphere of 

of the Hegarian sentence, ideas, wonld have treated this 

which he disputes. Its real part of philosophy in the same - 

meaning — that a capacity until way as Euclid. Ah long as he 

it shows itself by action is not rraoained a pmre Bleatio philo- 

only kept in abeyance by tbe sopher, he oould not have 

absence of the necessary means taken tliis ethical direclioo 

and conditions, but is not even and have placed tbe conception 

ezistiag — maybe gathered from of the good at the head of his 

the objections urged by Aris- system. 
totle, 0. 3, and from the quota- 
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and the same tMng, the Good.' For the eame reason 
tile moral aim, as Socrates had already shown, is 
i^ways one — the knowledge of the Good, — and if we 
speak of many virtues, all these are but varying 
names for one and the same virtue.* 

What, however, is the relation of other things to 
this one Good? Even Euclid, as accoimta tell us, 
denied any existence to what is not good ; * from 
which it follows inomediately, that besides the Good 
nothing real exists. This statement is on better 
authority attributed to the later Megarian School.* 
Therewith many conceptions, the reality of which 
had been originally assumed, were destroyed as such, 
and reduced, in as far as any reality was admitted 
about them, to mere names of the Good," Here, 

' Oie. Acad, iv, 43, 129 : Me- mentis acie, qua vermn cenie- 

garici qui id bonnm aolum esse letur. llli (the. Megarians) 

dicebant, quod esaet Duum et similia. Bed, opinor, explicata 

aimile et idem semper (otor, aberius et oiriatins. Conf. 

ilMior ralniv). Diug. ii. 108, PUUo, Bep. vL 505, B., in 

soys of Euclid : sEtot %v ri which Antiathenes is mention- 

iTBhif kxt^alrtra woXKols M- ed in addition to Euclid. 

liori mAsO^f I'ov - tit iiir yilp * Diog. ii. 106: ri Si Ai-ri- 

^pir^if, irf H Sfhy, mU iWoT* mi/itra i^ ayoBf iv^pti /tfc iltai 

rma urtl ri Kaai. ipiaiiar. 

' Diog. viL 161, says of the ' Ariat. in Ev*. Pr, Bv, siv. 

Stcio Ariato : Lptrds t' otrrt 17, 1 : Utv iiiiovy oSxol yt [ol 

voUckl firmly, £l A Tiimr, oGtc mpl ZrUrui'a no! Toiis Mi^o^i- 

fiiew roXXoit iy6fiaffi na^Jn/fUyijy. tcohi'j rh iv ty flyat fcal rh fi.it ^'' 

£i of HryapiK^. That tJiis one tupey thiu, fi))Si ytyyaaSai ti 

virtue waa tie knowledge of fHjM ipetipfaStu fiijBi mytiireai 

the good, appears not only Ta-wapdwiv. Ariit. Metaph. ziv. 

turn the intKrnal connection 4 ; 1091, b, 13, lefers to Plato, 

of the aystem and ita external and can hardly be applied to 

relation to Socrates, but also the Megariana. 

from Cicero J. c. who aaaecta : ' Prantl't yiew, p. 36, that 

a Henedemo autem . . . Ere- the conceptions of the Me- 

triaci appellati ; quorum omne garians most iUTariabt; have 

bonuin is mente poaitum et a nominaliatic meaning, does 
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Chap, probably, traces of gradual development in the Mega- 
rian doctrine are to be found. Euclid apparently 



firet Bpoke of a plurality of essential conceptions in 
contrast to objects of sense, and this form of teach- 
ing belongs primarily to a time in which his system 
was being developed out of this contrast.' At a later 
period the Megarians appear to have used the mani- 
foldn^s of conceptions for the pmpDse of attacking 
popular notions,* otherwise keeping it in the back- 
ground, and confimng themselves to the essential 
oneness of being aud the Good. Inconsistent, no 
doubt, they were ; yet we can understand how they 
became involved in this contradiction by gradually 
pushing the Socratic theory of conceptions to the 
abstract doctrine of the Eleatic One.* 
o, Erittie. The sharper the contrast which they presented 

not agree with the stAtenents over the difficulty in another 
of Plato. If tlie Megarians way. The Megarians, be be- 
declared concepts 0D8 and ovly lievea, attributed being Weat^ 
conceptions to be (U-igSivJ) atiaiot, particnlai idea, in as far aa it 
Eurelj they were Realists, not was a unity, and various con- 
Nominalists. Not even Stilpo ceptions were used by them to 
can, accordingly, be called a eatress Taiions kin<^ of the 
Nominaltst. He had, raore- go<>d. Bnt this very point — 
over, absorbed too mnch of the being ol various kinds of 
the Cynic doctrines for us to good — was what the Megarians 
be able to form from him any denied, atartii^with the one- 
conclasion reapeoting the ori- cess of being they cannot hare 
ginal M^arian views. arrived at the notion of a mani- 

■ Plato, at least, in the pas- foldnesa of conceptions, sinoe 

sage before qaot«d, does not this oneness esclndea in its ab- 

mention a good which is One. stract form any development 

On the contrary, he speaks of or subordinate distinction. But 

his philosophers of conceptions it is qnite possible that the 

difiering from the Bleatics in Socratic conceptions may 

assuming many conceptions. gradually have been lost in 

• See p. 260, 1. the Eleatic unity. 
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to the curreDt mode of thought, the greater became Chap. 
the necessity of forti^dng their own position against , 



XIL 



assault. Here again they had only to follow the 
example of the Eleatics. To prove the soimdaess of 
their position directly, as Parmenides had done, was 
no easy matter. More important results might be 
expected, if their opponents' ground waa assailed by 
the criticism of Zeno and Crorgias. From Zeno the 
founder of the School had appropriated the Eleatic 
doctrine precisely in this its critical function, Zeno 
and the Sophists being the principal persons who 
drew attention hereto in central Greece. This path 
of criticism the Megarians now stmck out with sach 
preference, that the whole school herefrom derived 
its name.' We are assured by Dic^enes,* that it was 
the practice even of Euclid, to attack conclusions 
and not premises — in other words, to refute by a 
reductio ad absurdum. It is also said that Euclid ' (i) That 
rejected explanations by analogies — a form much "^ "* 
used by Socrates — because a similar thing when cited 
makes nothing clearer, and a dissimilar thing is 
irrelevant. The most telling description of Euchd's 
method will probably be found in Plato, who, speak- 

' See p. S60, 3, *70), it is most probable that 

' ii. 107 : Toii Ti htBSii^iifw the meaning given above istbe 

MnKTo oil Kicri A^fi^urra &\Ait real meaning of theae words, 

■or' /Tifapdr, Since in 8tx)ical * IHd. nol riir HA wapaPaKtii 

terminology — which we arp of \iyov lur^pti.'Kiyiiiv'^Toiiiituitav 

course not justified inoacribing aJrrhrfi i\ itoiuiiuf tuvisTiurSai- 

to Euclid on the strength of (bI tl yAr H S/uiliar. iripl aini 

this passage —A^ftfui means the Eftv iiS\Xof 1) oh S^isii iB-rit 

major premisa, or more often ijHunpi^vi&ii ■ iW i^ ivn^Dlgrf, 

both premises, and Hi^api the Topiknnv t^v rapiSiair. 
coDclnsiou {Dej/eki, 31 ; I^ntl, 
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ing in the Sophistes of the philosophers of cMicep- 
tions, says that in their diacouraes thej destroy matter 
piecemeal, in order to prove that it has no real being 
but is subject to flux and change.' This is exactly 
the line which Zeoo adopted, in order to prove the 
uncertainty of the perceptions of the senses;* aoA 
which we notice also in the Sorites of the later 
Megarians : the apparently substantial bodily mass 
is divided into its component parts, and there being 
no limit to tiie division, and no ultimate atom 
on which contemplation can rest, it is argued 
that matter must be itself unreal, and a mere pass- 
ing phenomenon. Euclid is accordingly rightly re- 
garded as the founder of the Megarian criticiBm. 
Still, with him criticism does not seem to have at- 
tained the character of formal captiousneas, although 
objection -may be taken to his controversial tone :* it 
would appear that, like Zeno before him, he was 
primarily anxious to maintain his positive princi- 
ples, and that he only used the subtleties of aj^;ument 
as a means to this end. ^Nothing, at least, is known 
of him which would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
nor is any one of the quibbling fallacies laid to his 
charge, for which the Megarian school was afterwards 
notorious. 

' Hee p. 25fl, 1 ; 269, 2. ststemeat proves bat little, 

' 8eeZ92i«r, Q. d. Qriech. Part eince it uses tbe term Sophist 

I,, 49fi, in a way peculiar to po9t-8o- 

• Aooording to l>U>g. ii. 80, cratio times. It is more worthy 

Socratea had alreadj observed, of belief <,Di<ig. ii. 107) tbat 

that because of bis captious- Timon called bim a qoarrel- 

nass, be might associate pos' aome person, who introduced 

sibly with Sophists, but not amongst the Megarians a rage 

with human beings. But this for disputes. 
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Among the immediate BQccessora of Euclid, how- 
ever, the element of captiousnesa prevailed over 
positive teaching. Such teaching as they had was 
too scanty to command attention for long, and too 
abstract to admit of further development. On the 
other hand a polemic against prevailing opinions 
presented to the sharp-witted, to the contentiouB, and 
to those ambitions of intellectual distinction, an un- 
explored field, over which the Megarians eagerly 
ranged.' Xot seldom their metaphysical assumptions 
served only as occasions for hard-fighting with words. 
Among the fallacies which are attributed to Eubu- 
lides,* though they probably belong to an earlier 

' The oidinaiy form of these rttr, the iyxtKuXviifiirau and the 

captiouB proofs is that of ask- Electra are only difFerent farms 

ing questions. Hence the of the same fallacy. Do you 

legolar expression : x^v Ipn- know who is concealed I Do 

tar (to rajse a point) in niog. you know who is behind the 

ii.lOS; 116; &iE(. Math. x. 87 ; veil! Did Elootra know her 

and the HtyaiJiKit IfttriiitaTa in brother before he annonnced 

the fragment of Chiysippus ; hinutelf to her 7 and the solu- 

in PUa. Sto. Kep. 10, 9, p. 1036. tion of them all consists in 

Conf. ArUt. Phys. viii. 8 ; 263, the faot,-tliat he who was con- 

a, 1, 7 ; Anal, Pt. ii. la, 66, a, cealed, or behind the veil, or 

26 ; 36 ; i. 32, 47, a, 21. Bat had not yet announced him- 

libe the Sophists, they refused self respectively, was known 

every answer but Yes or No. to, bnt not immediately reoog- 

Biog. ii. 135. nised by, the lookers on. See 

■ I>ii>g. ii. lOS, enumerates ArUt. S. El. c. 24, 170, a, 33 ; 
7 : that called ^nitrifMrai. that Alex, in loc and 49 ; Lvcia», 
called Iw^Bvftliwv, the Electro, Vit. Anct. 22, and iVsnt^. The 
the lyKiaaKVftniros, the cro?plTi|i, nfporinii is as follows : Have 
the mparlrtit, the fa^anpit. The yon lost your horns ? If yoa 
first of them is given as fol- say Yes, yon allow that yon bad 
Lowe in .drirt. Soph. El. 2B, 180, horns. If yon aay No, you 
a, 34, b, 2 : Alex, ad loc (Xc. allow that you have them still. 
Acad. ii. 29, So ' If a man says IHog. vii. 18T ; vi. 38 ; Seiieea, 
he is at the moment telling a Ep. 45, S; OeU. xvi. 2, 9; 
lie, is hf telling a lie, or is he JlmiKi, p. 63. The Sorites con- 
speaking truth 1 rbelLu^niM- sisls in the question: How 
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Chap, time,' only one, the Sorites, has any intelligible rela- 

tion to their metaphyBics. By means of this form of 

(2) &m(w argument it could be proved that no enduring being 
lidet. belongs to objects of sense, but that every such 

object passes into its opposite, and represeat^ what is 
changing, and not what is real and unchangeable.* 
The rest appear to be simple sophisms, having no 
other object than to involve opponents in difficultieti,' 
critical worJtB of art, which made indeed the need 
felt of an accurate investigation into the lavs of 
thought, but in the pursuit of which the desire of 
conducing to a right intellectual method by pointing 
out difficulties and refuting untenable opinions fells 
altogether into the background. 
13) That if The powers of Alexinus in aigument seem to 

many g^nuns make a btap 1 or CluTBippiiB are known to ns 
more geaerally ; With what from jK^y. vii. 196; v. 49. 
number doee Stany begin ? Of Chrysippus, aooordii^ to Bieg. 
course it ia impossible to assign vii. 19S, 192, also wrote on t£e 
a nmnber. See Cie. Acad. ii. UH, BiaAiivMraii. the tYKtuaXuitfUnt, 
»2; 16,49; Dioff. vii. 82; Pen. and the mpirqi. Philetos of 
Sat. vi. 78 ; Prantl, p. 64. The Cos' is said to have worked 
foXux^T is another form of the himself to death in writing 
name : How many boirs moBt about the '^itvSiiuroi, AtAen. 
yonlose tobecomeabald-bead? iz. 401, e. The utparlnii and 
See Ebr. Bp. ii. 1, 46 ; Prantl, iyiiiiiii\vniUrat were also attri- 
1. c. ; Jieyaki, 61. buted to Diodorus (_Diag. ii. 
' There are, for instance, in- 111), and the former {Diog.vil. 
dicatione of the Soritea in IBT)asalao the Sorites (^Diog, 
Zeoo and Evicl'd. In general vii. 82) to ChryBJppos, certainly 
it is difiicult ia say who are without reason ta Cbrysippas. 
the discoverers of quibbles, ' Compare what will be later 
which are taken seriously at said abont Diodoms' proofs in 
the time they are produced, denying motion. 
btit are after all only bad jokes. ■ The motive which Prantl, 
Stntea, Ep. 46, 10, says that p. e2,Beesin the ^mXiifi^nf 
many books had been written is not bo patent, and the aa- 
■■ ■ ■ ■"■■.. 122, 
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have been of a similar kind. He, at least, is only Chap. 

known to ub as a captious disputant.' Nothing ^^^ ' 

further is known of him hejond an argument in 
which he vainly attempted to entangle Menedemus 
in what is called the ' homed ' fallacy,* and a refuta- 
tion of Xenophon'8 proofe of the reasonable arrange- 
ment of the world,' which was subsequently repeated 
by the Academicians.^ In close connection with the 
Megarian doctrines may be placed the discussions of 
Diodorua on motion and destruction, on the possible, 
and on hypothetical sentences. 

Tradition has preserved four arguments, by which (4) That of 
Diodorus attempted to support the fundamental 
teaching of his school on the impossibility of motion. Mfftitm. 
The firat,* which in the main ia the same as that of 
Zeno, is as follows. Supposing anything to move, it 
must either move in the space in which it is, or in 
the space in which Jt is not. In the former it has 
not room to move, because it entirely fills it ; in the 
latter it can neither act nor be acted upon ; hence 
motion is inconceivable.^ The second is a less 

■ See p. 364, I. %" 8} xiaitmi tp&rrir iari- iraii]- 
' La Diog. ii. 136. TMhr Jtpa koI yfuiiiiaTudv im-tv 

■ Sext. Hath. ix. 107; Zeno Jntir^c. 

had coDcIaded, because the * ^. N. D.iii. 8, 21; 10, 26; 

world ia the beet possible, and 11,27. 

TeaaOB is h^hei than the ab- * Sext.Vjrrii.ii.2i2; iii. 71j 

aeoce of Teason, that the world Math. x. 86 ; i. 311. 

most have reaaoD. See Ge. ■ Sezt. Pyrrh. iii. 243, men- 

De N. D. ii. 8, 21 ; iii. 9, 22. tions a similar argument against 

To this Alezinna replied: t1 becoming' in geneial, in imme- 

ToniTudw Toir fiJ) nnjTUUu nmI ri diate connection with the proof 

ypatttiaTuAf Tw M yfditiwti'i'B g:iveii above : Neither can what 

Kotinir iffTi vital tJ jrari t4» is come into being, for it eiists 

AXkof rixin ^tapaifiMiat Kflr- already ; nor can what is not, 

tSr ifTt rm f>)r t««St«(, dMI for nothing can happen ta it j 
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accurate form of the same proof,' All that moves 
. is in space : What ia in space reposes : Therefore 
what is moved reposes. A third proof* is based on 
the assumption of ioiinitesimal atoms and particles. 
It IB generally attributed to Diodorus.' Probably he 
only used it hypothetically, as Zenn did bis argumeut, 
to refute ordinary notions,* It is this ; As long as 
the particle a is in the corresponding space a, it does 
not move, because it completely fills it. Just a^ 
little does it move when it is in the next following 
space, B ; for no sooner is it there than its motion 
has ceased. Accordingly it does not move at all. 
In this conclusion one cannot &il to discover the 
note of Zeno's inferences, and of that critical process 
which had been already described by Plato." The 
fourth proof,* besides assuming the existence of atoms, 
distinguiahes between partial and complete motion.' 
Every moving body must first have the majority of 

coBBaqnentl; notbiiig at all is. ' Id.1^ 362; Ffirh. iii. 32 ; 

It is possible that this ai^u- Dionys. in Em. Pr. Bv. xiv. 23, 

ment atao beloi^s to Diodorns. 4 ; Sleb. Ekl i. 103 ; Pteudo- 

But Steiaio'rt is wioug in at- cl&mtRt, Becogn. viii. 16, all of 

tributing to him C^S- Encykl which point to one common 

Sect, i, vol. nv, p. 288) the boutco. Sim.pl. Phya. 216, b; 

distinction betwe«n space in Schol. in Arist. 40S, a, 21. 

the wider and in the narrower Diodoroa called these atoms 

sense, which is lonnd in Seijt. i^tpq. 

Pyrrh, iii. 76 ; Math. i. 9S, ' Eves the first proof, acoor- 

since it would appear from ding tn Sfxt. Math. i. 86, wa» 

these passages that the dig. pat in guch a shape as to prove 

tinotion was made with a view that every atom fully occnvied 
to meet Diodorns' objections. 

■ Sext. Math. i. 112. 

" Id.x. 143 and U9. Alex- 
ander, too, De Sensu, 126, b, • Sext. Math. i. 113, 
mentions Diodorusj Xiyn rtpi ' Klmtais varr' irmpiTtu 
will ifi^^ icir^tt MT* ttKiKpiniar. 
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its particles moved, before it can move as a whole ; chap. 
that it should move with the majority is, however, ^^' 
not conceivable. For supposing a body to consist of 
three atoms, two of which move whilst the third is 
at rest, such a body must move, because the majority 
of its particles move. The same applies, whea a 
fourth atom at rest is added: for the body being 
moved «ot' ttriKpireiav, the three atoms of which it 
coneists are moved, consequently the fourth at rert 
is added to the three moving atoms. Why not 
equally when a fifth and a sixth atom is added ? So 
that a body consisting of 10,000 particles must be 
moved, if only two of these first move. If this is, how- 
ever, absurd, a movement of the majority of particles 
is therefore inconceivable, and therefore a movement 
of the whole body. That there la an ioooncluaive- 
ness in this argument Sextua has already noticed.' 
Diodorus, however, appears to have considered it 
unanswerable, and hence, he concludes all his re- 
searches by saying that it never can be said of a 
thing. It ia moving, but only. It has moved.* He 
was, in other words, prepared to allow what the 
senses seemed to prove,^ that a body is now in one 
place and now in another, but he declared the 
transition from the one to the other to be impossible. 
This is indeed a contradiction, and as such it was 



■ Seirt. Math. x. 112, 118. A agreed therein with tlie Elea- 

fOTtfaer orgnmeikl, the Qrat tics. 

argument of Zeno's, is not at- ' Sent. Math. z. ii; 85 ; SI ; 

tributed to Diodorns by Sext. 97-103. 

Math. X. 47. He only says as ' This reason is specially 

to its result, that Diodorus mentioned by i>'cic<. Math. i. 86. 
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Chap, laid to his charge by the aocienta, and by him very 

inadequately met.' At the same time it is a devia^ 

tion from the original teaching of his school. Euclid 
denied motion absolntoly, and would just as little 
have allowed a completed motion aa a transitioD in 
the present. 
W0« With the third of these arguments forces sub- 

tisn. stantially the argument of Diodorus that nothiu^ 

perishes. It is as follows. A Wall, he says, does 
not perish ; so long as the atones keep together, it 
stands ; but when the stones are separated it no 
longer exists.* That it may however have perished, 
he appears to have likewise allowed. 
(c) On the Closely related to the enquiry into motion, are 
his diecuBsioiis on what is possible. In both cases 
the conceivability of change is the point raised, but 
in one case it is raised in reference to something, in 
the other abstractedly. In both cases, Diodorus 
stands on exactly the same footing with regard to 
his School. The older Megarians allowed as possible 
only what actually is, understanding by actual what 
was before them in the present.* To this Diodorus 
added what might be in the future, by saying : Pos- 
sible is what either is actual or what will be actual.* 

' 8eeS»i(. 91, 97. Diodonia neooslj). This example is 
here proves the assertion tliSit sufficient to show bow enoueooa 
anything predicated of the past Qrote's view (Plato iii. 601) ia, 
may bo true, whilst it ia not that Diodoma only intended to 
Ime predicated of the present assert that present motion ia 
by such irrelevant statements only the transition point be- 
as that it can be said of Helen tween the past and the present. 
that she Imd three bnsbands * i%a4. Math. x. 347. 
(one after another), but never ■ See p. 261. 
that she Aim thiee (ootempora- ' 6^. De Fato, 6, 13 ; 7, 13 ; 
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In proof of this statement he used an argument, Chap. 

which goes ^y the name of Kvpievaiv, and is atiU ' 

admired after centurieB,' as a masterpiece of subtle 
criticism. It is in the main aa followa : From any- 
thing possible nothing impossible can result ; * but 
it is impossible that the past can be different from 
what it is ; for had this been possible at a past 
moment, something impossible would have resulted 
from something possible. It was therefore never 
possible. And speaking generally it is impossible 
that anything should happen differently from what 
has happened.^ 

Far less exacting was Fhilo, a pupil of IHodorus, («) Thaixf 
when he declared everything to be possible, even ,g\ q^ the 
should outward oircumatMices prevent it from being Pombie. 

9, 17 ; Ep. ad Fam. ii. 4 ; Ftiit. the impossible might result 

Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1056 ; Alex, from the poasible. Otiier pas- 

Aph. ia Anal. Pt. 69, b ; Sdiol. aagea are quoted by Prantl, p. 

in Arist. 163, b, 29 ; Simpt., 40, 36. 

ibid. 66, b, 7; PAiiyj, ibid. 163, ' So ixakmetai is rendered, 

b, 19 ; Boelu, de Interpret. Op. thus keeping up the ambiguity 

ed. Basil, 364 ; iVan^^Gescb.d. of the original, where ixaXini- 

Log. i, 19. The above aentenoe iiir means not only sequanne 

is expressed here thus : Possible in time, but causal seqcence. 

is S»«(i fl i<rTii' ixtjflii ti tariu. ' Epict. Diss. ii. 19, 1 : & 

' Comp. I^ict. Diss. ii. 18, nvfitim' kS^os i.'nl Toioirm/ rivir 

18 : we ought to be proud of i^apiuir ^pawflffflai iJhiIxtw ■ Koi- 

moral actions, oiiK iw\ t^ rby >^i ^itp oGtriji ^x^> toTt rptffi 

Kupuiayra ipar^aai, and just ToBroit irpbi S*>.i)JLb, t^ HrSr -a- 

before : KOfii^f oo^kt^tw)' tKu- pf\ii\uSb! iAijflij irayKiuiir iRro,' 

irai.iroAl/KBitii^iparTiiS Kupitior- nal rp ' ivvar^ iiivaTot lA iMO- 

Tei. He also mentions, ii. 19, AouStir' ceil rip ' SvraTir tlrai 6 

9, treatiaes of Cleanthes, Chry- offr' tirriv 4\)iflii oiW' linat.' 

aippns, Antipater, and Archi- minSlir riiy /idx'l'' f^'rV * ^"f- 

demus on the Kvpit^v. Chry- Swpoi t§ t&v np^ny Zvoiv viBo' 

sippos could only meet it (ac- wfiiiTi avnxp^arro -rpis wapi- 

COTding to Alex, in Anal, Pr. (rrao-ir rod /t^lf tJrai iurarir 

67, b, m Schol. in Arist. 163, a, * olfr* tvnr iKifiU oil' farai. 

8), by asserting that possibly Conf. Oie. De Pato, 6. 
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Chap, realised,' provided a thing has only the capaoitj 

^ _1 therefor. This waa imdeniably a departure from 

the Megarian teaching. 
0) On kg- In regard, too, to the truth of hjrpothetical sen- 
^ff„^^_ tences, Philo laid down criteria different from those 
of his teacher.* Diodorus declared thoBe conditional 
sentences to be true, in which the apodosis neither 
can be false, nor ever could be false if only the pro- 
taeie be true. Philo says more vaguely, those axe 
true in which there ia not a true protasis and a ialee 
apodosis. The question here appear?, however, to 
have been one of formal correctness in expressing 
logical rules.* 
(c) Oa the With Diodorus' view of the possible the assertion 
KM'dt/ appears to be connected, that no words are meaning* 
less or ambiguous, each one always meaning some- 
thing, and everyone requiring to be understood ac- 
cording to this meaning : * he will only allow that 
meaning of a word to be possible which is actually 
present to the speaker's mind. Respecting Diodorus, 
however, and the whole Megarian School, our infor- 

' .dZftH.-Simpl. in Categ.- Philo, do not affect hi« real 

Schol. in Arist. 66, a, 39, b, 6 ; meaning at all, bowevci mncb 

Boelu, 1. c- Panth(n4et, accor- they may follow from the words 

ding to Epiet. Diss. ii. 19, S, of his definition. Hence I^ntl, 

attempted by another turn to p. 464, can hardly bave quite 

avoid Diodorus' argument, by grasped the moaning of Fbilo. 
disputing the aentenoe that ' Sell. si. 12; Ammon., De 

every thing past muat be of Interpret. 32, a ; t^chol. in Arista 

neceiaitj. 1103, b, 15 ; SimpL Categ. f. 6, 

' See Stxt. Pyirh. ii. 1 10 ; h. In order to show that every 

Hath. viii. 113; i. 309; do, word has a meaning, Diodoros, 

Acad. iv. IT, 143. according U> Ammon., gave tiie 

■ The inferences b; which ntuna iAAivtliF to one of his 

Snxtu*. M. viii. 115, refutes slaves. 
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Ination 1b far too scantj to enable ua to bring the Chap. 

fragments of their teaching into a perfectly eatia- 

lacbory context,' granting that enough is known to 
evidence onn and the same tendency in all theee 
thinkers. It may then be asaumed as probable, that 
the Megarlans did not confine themselves to those 
logical subtleties which are known to us ; our notices 
are, however, too deficient for us to be able to attri- 
bute others to theih with anything like certainty.* 

A peculiar position in the Megarian philosophy is (6) That 
that occupied ly Stilpo. Ever ready to defend the ZMch' 
teaching of the School at the bead of which he stood, /"iopted 
clinging to universal conceptions, maintaining the im- tiu 
possibility of becoming, the unity of being,* and the 5^,"^' 
difference between sensuous and rational perceptions,* amUna- 
he at the same time combines with his Megarian ^^ 
views theories and aims which originally belonged to andpredi- 
the Cynics. In the first place he rejected, as did An- jeetedat 

iaipoaible. 

' Rttter't (BIi. Mna. ii. 310, would not have used such lan- 
GesclL der. Phil. ii. 140) con- gnage, as may be gathered 
jectnrea seem in many respects from the Sophistes, 246, C, 
to go beyond historical proba- and the introdoctinn to the 
bllity, and beyond the spirit oi TheEetetm; ; and Eabnlides bad 
the Megarian teaching. To not appeared when Plato oom- 
illoatrate this here would take posed the Euthydemns. That 
too long. the Megarians made use of 

■ Prantl, p. 43, believes that many of the Sophistic fallacies, 
the majority o( the sophisms is of course not denied. Only 
ennmerated by Aristotle really nothing for certain is known 
betongto the Megarians. Most of snch use. 
of them, however, would ap- ' See pp. 260, 3 ; 263, 4. 
pear to come from the So- * Compare the passage in 
phista ; in proof of which a Aristocles quoted p. 2S9, 1, in 
reference may be made to which ai Hpl jTlxnara nil Toiit 
Plato's Kathydemus, which VLr/apuio^s are spoken of in 
can hardly have the Megarians addition to the Eteatics. 
in view. Towards Boclid Plato 
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Chip, tisthenee, every combinatioii of subject and predicate, 
• since the conception of the one is different from the 
conception of the other, and two things with different 
conceptions can never be declared to be the same.' 
The doctrine of the unity of being,* in as far as it can 
be shown to have originated with Stilpo, may be 
deduced as a corollary from this view ; for if nothing 
can be predicated of anything else, it folloirs that 
being can alone be predicated of itself. 

Truly (^rnical are also Stilpo's moral principles. 
The captious l(^c to which other Megarians devoted 
themselves with speculative onesidedness, to the entire 
n^lect of the ethical element,* was alsc 



' In Pha. adv. Col. 22, 1, p, 

1119, the.^Heurean Stilpo laiaea 
the objection : rii' fltic 4««(Kr- 
ffSoi Aw' airrov, X^y*''^"^ Sjtpor 
JT^pvu flit KanrfOpfiffBai. ir^r 
yip Bitnr6[At8aj fiif Kiyoyrtt Av- 
tptnror i-yoBir . . . iAA' SjiBpO' 
rav irefntrof nol X"?'' iTttflif 
ifra86y ; . . . and again, c. 23 : 
ob /ijjr iwi ri irl SriAmvnt 
Taiovriy iiTTiy. ti rtpl Jrwoa ri 
rpixfiv KottiyopiiSiur, off ^ti 
Tafrrii' flvai t^ rfp\ ot KOTTi-ya- 
ptiToi t4 KaTriyiipB6ti.trov, &\\' 
fttpoy iiir iyBp^if tdE tI j|r 
atroi T^ Xif^f, Jrtpiv Si v^ 
ifyaB^ • ml tiXir rb Imrw iTnu 
ToE Tpix'rr* ilvu Sia^ipur ■ tKa- 
r4poii ybip iaraiTO&prvot rAr XAyow 
th rhy oirrfe iwaSltoiitr 6wfp 
i/i^Tv. tOtv ifuifTiriuiTaiit tripor 
liripmi KarnyBpoirria. The very 
same thing will be found in the 
case of Aniiatbenes. All the less 
reason has Plntaroh to regard 



Stilpo's asiertion as a mere 
joke. The same proof la given 
by Simpl. Phye. 26, a. : ti& It 
tV npl tbCtb (the distinction 
between the different cate- 
gories and the ambiguity of 
worda) i-yrotav kbX oI HrrapiKol 
Khvtirrtt ijti^iiraipoi \aB6irrts &i 
iyapyii rpAraaiy^ Stj Sp ol \Ayot 
iripoi TavTH Iripi irrt koI Sti 
ri (Ttjja Hix^piirrai iX\i)\my, 
iSinavy StiKirirai atiriv abroS ■•- 
Xip'tr/iivar hairrar : i.e. aince 
the conception of Smcpiriitf 
lumaiKdt ia a different one to 
that of XttxpAr^t XtuKii, the 
one according to Megarian 
hypotheaia mnst be a different 
person to the other. 



• Excepting Endid' 
trine of the oneness of 
nothing hearing on Ethics 
known as belonging 
Uegarlans. 






tht 
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teristic of Stilpo ; ' and perhaps it is only an accident 
that no captious assertion or discovery of hia lb on 
record. His character, however, ia not only always ( 
mentioned by biographers with the greatest respect,* ^ 
but many traits are recorded of him, which identify ■* 
his morality with that of the Cynics. The highest 
good he placed in that apathy, which forbids the 
feeling of pain even to exist. The wise man ia re- 
quired to be in himself independent, and not even to 
stand in need of fiiends toeecnre happiness.* Wheu 
Demetrius Poliorcetes enqnired after his losses by the 
plunder of Megaxa, he gave for answer that he had 
seen no one carrying off his knowledge.* When re- 
minded of the immoral life of his daughter, he re- 
joined, that if he could not bring honour on her, she 
could not bring disgrace on him.*^ Banishment he 



2 ; 210, 6. 

' Bee p. SEl, note 3. 

■ Sen, Ep. 9, 1 : 'An meiiUi 
repiebendat in qnadam epiatola 
EpicDTos eoB, qui dicaut sapi- 
entetD Be ipso eeae contentnin 
et propter hoc amico non indi- 
gere deaidems scire. Hoc ob- 
jicitnr Stilboni sb Bpicuro et 
lis, qnibiis Bamniiuii bonimi 
vuiua est animoa impatiena.' 
And a little further on : ' Hoc 
inter nos et illos interest : 
noster sapiens rincit quidem 
incommodam omne sed senlit ; 
illoTum ne sentit quidcm.' 
Connected herewith is the ob- 
servation of Stilpo in Teles, in 
8tob. Floril. 103, 63, is order 
J grief 



at the death of reUtives- 
What Alex. Aphx. DeAn. 103, 
a, remarks also probably applies 
to Stilpo, that the Megaiians 
look on iffx^-l"''" 88 upSmr 

• Pbiiarvk, Demet. c. 9 ; 
Tranqnil. An. c. 17, p. 476; 
Faer. Ed. c 6, p. 6 ; iS^ de 
Const. S, 6 ; Epis. 9, 16 ; Dieg. 
ii. HE: Floril. Joan. Damaec. 
ii. 13, 163 (StoS. FlorU. ed. 
Mein. iv. 327). That StOpo 
theifbj lost his wife and 
daoghter U probably a rheto- 
rical exaggeration of Seneca. 
The well-known ' omnia mea 
mecum porto,' attributed bj 
Senec* to Stilpo, is by Cicero 
referred to Bias of Prisne. 

' Pint. An. Tran. c. 6 ; Dioff. 
ii. 11*. 
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Gbap. would not allow to be an evil.' To be indepaideiit 
^___^ of everything without, and to be absolutely free from 
wants — this highest Btandard of Cynicism (as the wise 
man— was also his ideal. And lastly, the free attitude 
towards religion adopted by the Cynics was also shared 
by him, and 6ndB expression in many of his utterances.* 
Whether, and if so, in what way, he attempted 
(e) file to set up a logical oonnecti<m between the Cynic and 
Megiman Megariau theories, we are not told. In itself, such a 
'**''^ task was not difficult. With the assertion that no 
eaU^ kar- subject can admit a predicate, Euclid's hostile attitude 
monitedby towards proof by analc^y is closely related ; this too 
rests on the general proposition that things dissimilar 
cannot be compared. It is also quite in harmony 
with the negative criticiBm of the M^;arians ; and if 
Euchd denied to the good any form of manifoldness, 
others might add, as Antisthenes really did, that the 
one and not the manifold could alone exist. More- 
over from the oneness of the good the apathy of the 
wise man might be deduced, by considering that all 
else besides the good is unreal and indifferent.* The 
denial of the popular &ith was also involved in the 
doctrine of the one, even as it was first taught by 
Xenophanes. In the Cynic element as adopted by 

' In the figment in Stoi. these HabjeQU could not be 

Flor. 40, 6. discnased in the street. The 

' According to ZWjjp. ii. 116, story in Piat. Prof, in Virt. 

heproTed that the Athene of 12, p. 83, of thedream in which 

Phidias was not a Qod, and he conversed with Poseidon is 

then before the Areopagus apparently invented to jnatify 

evaaively replied that she was hia omission to sacrifice, 

not a, Ms but a 9tit, and when ' Conf. Diog. ii. 106, and p. 

Crates asked him as to prayers 363, 3. 
and sacrifices, replied that 
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Stiipo, there were not wanting, it ia true, points of Chap, 

approach to the Megarions, but it was a deviation 

&om the original form of the Megarian teaching to 
allow explicitly such an element to exist. 

Cloeely connected with the Megarian school is IL Eiecmr- 

the Elean-Eretrian, respecting which, however, very ^^^" 

little information has reached as. lis, founder a. lu 

was Fhsdo of Elis,' the well-known favourite of ft'**'"!'- 

' .See iVeUffr'» Phiedo'a Life Btory, that no oonqneat of Bits 
ind Writings, Bheia. Moa. took place at that time, where- 
^•^Ur Philol. iv. 391. Phiedo, aa DioR. says of Phiedo : <ro- 
r the scion ot a noble Elean wiUot tj? irar/>(Bi. He therefore 
I family, had been taken cap- infers that H^Xiof sboiild be 
live not long- before the death read for 'HA(u» in Dieg. ii. 105. 
of Bocrates, probably 400 or Yet Phiedo ia called an Elean 
Wl B-O, PreOer concludes by both Qfll. 1. o. and Strabo, 
from Phiedo, 89, B., that he ix. 1, 8, p. 393, and his school 
was not eighteen years of age called Blean. If Glis itself 
at the time of the deatb of did not fall into an enemy's 
8ocrat«s ; it mayi however, be hand, its suburbs were occo- 
asked whether Phiedo followed pied by the Spartan army in 
Athenian costoms in bis dreas. the Elean- Spartan war, pro- 
He was employed as a slave bably in the spring of 40S B.C. 
inmost humiliating services at (Xm. Hell. iii. 2, 21, and Prel- 
Athens, nntil one of Sourales' Ur, on the passage, Cvrtim, Qt. 
Mends (besides Crito, Cebes Gesch. iii. 149. 767.) Pbndo 
and Atcibiadea are both men- appears to have been taken 
lioned, the latter certainly not captive at that time. Most 
being at Athens at the time, probably Phsedo left Athens on 
And probably not being alive) the death of Socrates. Bat 
redeemed him at the interces- whether he at once returned 
sion of Sooratea. See Dieg. ii. home, or repaired with others 
31, 106 ; S^id. onder *tdSu* \ to Enclid at Megara, is un- 
and Huyeh. Vir lUustr. *altar ; known. DU>g. ii. 106, menttona 
Qell. N, A. ii. IS; Afaerob. Sat. two genuine and four spniious 
i' 11 ; ZfUit. Inst. iii. 25, 15; dialogues of his. His Zopyrua 
Orig. c. Cels. iii. 67 ; Cic. N. D. is even quoted by PoUiui, iu. 
i' 33, 93; Allien. li. 507, o. Ig, and the Antiatbeiata in 
Preller not improbably finds JaWw'* Anecdot.i. 107. Panoe- 
the scarce of tbe atory in tins aeems to have had doubts 
fffrmippKj, upl tir Suapt- as to all the treatises passing 
i^vr ivTiuSilittoi>>Mi. Qrate under hia name, Dioy. ii. 64. 
(Plalo, iii, 603) objects to this He ia called by Gellius 'philo- 
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Socrates.' On the death of his teacher, Phsedo 
collected a circle of disciples in his native town, who 
thence received the name of the Elean philosophers.^ 
Plistanus is named as his successor,? and Archipylus 
and Moachus as his pupils.* . Beyond the names we, 
however, knov noting of any one of them. By 
Menedemus and Asclepiades,' the school was removed 
to Eretria, and it waa then called the Eretrian.' 



BophiiB illustris, ' and hia wrtt- 
ingB lire spoken of as ' admo- 
dnm elegantes.' Bven JDiag, 
ii. IT, ennmeratea him among 
the most diatingaiahed Socra- 
ticiBts. 

' Compare tor his relations 
to Socrates the Phxdo, S8, D. 
S9, H. 

* 'tUfuuMl, Strabo,ii. 1, B, p. 
393 ; Diog. ii. 105, 126. 

* J)U>g. ii. 105. 

* 136. Perhaps these men 
were not in mediate papils of 
his. Since nothing is said of 
Henedemos' studying onder 
Plistanus, the latter, we may 
BDppose, waa no longer alive. 

* The account given by JHog. 
ii, 125 of these philosophera in 
bis life of Menedemus (probably 
taken from Antigonua of Cary- 
stos and Heraclidea Lembus) is 
as follows : Menedemus of Ere- 
tria, originaUj a tradesman, 
had been sent as a soldier to 
Megara. There he became ac- 
quainted with the school of 
Plato (so Diog. says with Plato ; 
bnt this is chronologically im- 
possible) and joined it together 
with his f ri end Asclepiades, both 
cf them (according to Aihea. 
iv. \^, a) earning a living by 
working at night. Soon, how- 



ever, they joined Stilpo at 
Megant, and thence went to 
Hoeohus and Arcbipylna at 
Blia, by whom they were in- 
troduced to the Elean doc- 
ttines, Betuming to their 
native citj and becoming cm- 
nected by marriage, they con- 
tinned together in faithful 
friendship until the death of 
Asclepiades, even after Mene- 
demus had risen to highest 
rack in the state, and had 
attained wealth and influence 
with the Macedonian princes. 
The sympathetic, noble and 
firm character of Mcnedemoe, 
hie pungent wit (on which 
Plut. Prof, in Virt. 10, p, 81 ; 
Vit. Pud. 18, p. 636), his mode- 
ration {Diog. ii. 129; Atkeit. 
X. 419, e), Ms liberality and 
his merits towards his country, 
are a subject of frequent 
panegyric. Soon after the 
battle of Lysimachia, which 
took place 278 B.C., he died, 
possibly by suicide — the result 
of a grief which is diSerently 
stated— at the age of seventy- 
four. According to Antigonos 
in Diog. ii. 186, he left no 
writings. 

■ Strobe, ix. I, 8 ; Dieg. ii. 
106, 126; Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 1S9. 
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Flourishing as was Us coaditioQ here for a time, it Chap. 

appears soon to have died out.' '_. 

Among itfi adherents ^ Fh^edo and Menedemus are B. Me- 
the only two respecting whose opinions any infotma- Jj^^ 
tion is to be had, and that information is little teaehimj, 
enough. By Timon' Ptasdo is classed with Euclid 
as a babbler, which points to an argumentative ten- 
dency.* Perhaps, however, he devoted himself to 
Ethics ' more than EucUd did. Menedemus, at least, 
appears to have been distinguished from bis cotem- 
porary quibblers by having directed his attention to 
life and to moral questions. He is, however, spoken 
of as a sharp and skilful disputant.^ If he hardly 
went the length of Antisthenea in declaring every com- 
bination of subject and predicate impossible,^ it still 
sounds captious enough to hear that he only allowed 
affirmative judgments to be valid, but rejected nega- 

' Pint. Tranqn. An, 13, p. of morals, which Sen. Ep. 94, 

*73. 11, quotes from Phredo. 

' Athna. IT. 162, e, mentions ' Diog. ii. 13* : ^r !i tivaa- 

a certain Ct-esibiuB as a pupil TawM^roj i M. ■ml ^j-t^ mivBiaSai 

of Menedemus, bat what he *uo'a(Ta7iii'iirTO!. ivTfi^fr6 t« 

says of him has nothing to do itpit idi-ra ital tipfffiXitjii- Ipia- 

with philosophy. A treatise tik^StotiJi t(, Ko^i ^mv 'Aiti- 

of the Stoic Sphmrus a^nst niiinis iv SiaSD;(a?t, i)v. Tlie 

the Eretrian Bchool in 360 verses of Epicratea in Atheti. 

B.C. is the laat trace of the ii. h9, cannot well refer to this 

existence of the Eretrian Menedemns, since they are also 

school. JHog. vii. ITS. directed a^;ainat Plato, who 

' Diag. ii. 107. was then still living. 

' The Platonic Phsdo does ' Even this is aseerted. Ac- 

not give the sl^htest ground cording to Phys. 20, a (Schol. 

forthinking, asSteinA/irf, Plat, in Aiist. 330, a, 3), the Ere- 

W. iv. 397, does, that Phwdo trians asserted ixifiiy <oi* ^- 

was inclined to a sceptical ttvbs KatrrtiiptiiTiai. They ap- 

withholding of judgment. pear iti this passage to be con- 

' Compare the short but founded with the Cynics and 

clever fragment on the snbject the later Megarians. 
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tive and hypothetical ones.' Chrysippns* blames 
hitn as well as Stilpo, for their obsolete &llacies.' It 
ma; also be true that he disputed the view that pro- 
perties exist apart from particular objects, in the 
spirit of C yni c nominalism.* On the other hand, it is 
asserted that in positive opioioDs he was a Platonist, 
and only employed argument for amusement." From 
what has been already stated, this seems incredible, 
nor can it be deduced from hia disputes with Alex- 
inus.* Indeed, it is in itself moat improbable.' Still 
so much seems to be ascertained, that, together with 
Stilpo, he attributed to ethical doctrines a value . 
above criticism. For we not only hear that he ad- 
mired Stilpo, who was his teacher, more than any 
other philosopher,^ and that he was himself often 

' Duig. ii. 136. &i oilo/iai Ix^iirca Tt Kniir 

' Pha. HU>. Bep. 10, 11, p. oixriuj*) Jv 1) roit KnBimmn mt 

1036. vortirait iwap\aivat. 

• Hermann, Oes. Abh. 263, ' Heraclidee in Diog. ii. 136. 
TefsTS to Menedemus the verses mtter't conjecture, Geacli. d. 
of John Balisbmy (Hnthet. ed. Phil. ii. 165, that this Mene- 
PeteTS,p. 41),inwhichacertaiii demos is oonfoanded witb Me- 
EDdymion is mentioned, who nedemnH the PyrrhEean, whom 
called fldcB, opinio vera, and we know from Plvt. adv. Col. 
error, opinio fallal, and who 32, p. 1136, 8, and Atbea,, is 
denied that you could know har^y to be troated. For 
what was false, for no know- Heraclides Lembus had treated 
ledge could be deceptive. The the Eretriana in detail, as we 
alluaioD does not, however, leam from Diog., so that it is 
appear probable. Thecontinu- difflcnlt t<i imagine such a con- 
ation, that the sun corresponds fusion. The context also tells 
tc truth, and the moon to false- against that view. 

hood, that error and change ' Dieg. 136, 136, says that be 

bear rule under the moon, but was constantly attacking Aleii- 

truth and immutability in the nus with violent derision, but 

domain of the sun, certainly yet did him some service, 

does not come from Menedemus. ' Dieg. 134: raw St tUtaiti- 

* Simpl. Categ. Schol. in luar lar Ttp\ Tl^jirtiva ml Bnu- 
Arist. 68, a, 24 : ol ixi tSi Kpi,Ti,r . . . Kmt^ni. 
'iftTfiai ir^paur rit Toiirti-rat ' Oi/ig. 134. 
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derided for being a Cynic,' but we know that he Chap. 

busied himself with enquiring as to the chief good * 

in a practical waj. He affirmed that there was only 
one good — intelligence,* which, to his mind, was 
identical with a rational direction of the will.* What 
are comnionly spoken of as distinct virtues, are, he 
maintained, only different names of this one virtue ;* 
and, by his activity as a. statesman,* he proved that 
he did not aim at dead knowledge. In his free views 
of religion he likewise remiiids us of Stilpo and the 
pynies.* Zeno, however, having about this time 
united the most valuable and lasting parte of the 
Megarian and Cynic teaching in the more compre- 
hensive system of the Stoics, stragglers, such as the 
Eretrians, soon found themselves imable to exercise 
any important influence. 

' Dieg. 140: r^ fiin^r upwra SiHiuorii^ii KijiirBai, KoBirip 

Tir 'EptTptiity iKtiaii. > That tie exercised a con- 

' (lie. Acad. ii. 42 : IHog. siderable influence on bis 

123 : wjAi Si rir (lirrivTa to\U Mends bj bis teaching and 

ri leynBk Arfifltro iriaa rbv &piB- his personalty is shown by 

liir Kill el ra«lfM wXtl* rar (««■ I'lutarch, AdlU. et Am. C 11, 

rir ■ and in Kl are some qnes- p. 65 ; Ituiff. ii. 127-129. 
tioDs to prove that the useful ' Diog. 12G : Bliavif tt in/tt- 

is not the good. KAt KUTarp/x"'^'" ''^'' I'^'^fi'i', 

' Diog. 136: noI nori nvos vmpovi alirhv fwia^drrtir t\tyf 

iniiiiras, iij niyurror iryi^hr tJti against which a trait of per- 

ri vimar itiruyxiri" Hr ns sonal fear, such as is described 

tTie^lHi. tlwf ra\b Bi iuiC<jv by JHog. 132, proTes nothing. 

ri triSufifir £v S(7. Joiephna, Antiquit. Jud. zii. 2, 

' Pltit. Virt. Mor. 3 : Ktvi- 13. TeHullian't Apologet. 18, 

Ihiuof jiiv i t^ 'EpiTploi ivifpci language on Menedemos aod 

Tuf ipnay kuI rh irA^fsi noi Tot hia belief in Providence, is 

Bu^fiii, Sit ^lai otitriii Kal xp"- probably as worthleea as the 

ItJrnt ToAAoTt, hf6fiaai • rh Yip whole fable of Atlsteaa, 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

THE UINICP. 

(-HAP. The Cynic, like the Megarian School, arose from a 

___ fusion of the teaching of Socrates with the doctrines 

«faf^ of the Eleatics and Sophist*. Both schools, as has 

Cynict. been already remarked, were miited by Stilpo, and 

passed over into the Stoa in Zeno.' The founder of 

Cjmicism, Antisthenes, a native of Athens,* appears 

' It is accordingly not com- and Aristippns its effects ontf 

patible wit^ an insight into happiness, according to his own! 

the liiabirical connection of imperfect ooDception of it. 
these schools to insert the ' Antisthenes was the son of 

Cyrenaica between the Cynics an Athenian and a Thracian 

and the Megaiians, as Tenne- slave (^Diog. vi. 1 ; ii. 31 ; Se». 

mann, Hegel, Harbach, Braniss, De Const. 18, 5 ; PhU. De ExiL 

Brandis, and Striimpell have IT, p. 607, calling his mother; 

dobe. Otherwise it is of no and. Clemeiu, Steam, i. 302, Cm 

moment whether we advance calling himself a Fhyrgian, are 

from the Megarians to Antis- confounding him with Dio- 

thenes and thence to Aiistip- genes, or else mnat have beim 

pns, or trice veria ; for these thinking of the anecdote in 

three schools were not being JH/ig. vi. 1 ; Sen. and PbU., 

developed from one another, 1. c. ; for further particnJars 

but grew up side hy side from consult Winkelmann, AntiBth. 

the same origin. The order ("r. p. T ; Mallei; De Antislh. 

1 followed above appears, how- vitaetscriptisMarb.lseo.p.S). 

ever, to be the more natural He lived, according to Xm. 

one ; the Megaiiaus contining Hem. ii. 6 ; Sym. 3, 8 ; 4, 34, 

j themselves more closely to the in extreme poverty. The time 

I fundamental posilioD of So- of his birth and death is not 

* crates ; AutistheDeR consider- further known U> as. Diodar. 

\ ing its practical consequences : xv. 76, mentions him as one of 
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to have become acquainted with SocjateB. only Ijite Ci 

in life,' but ever afterwards to have clung to him * 

with enthusiastic devotion,' imitating his critical 
reasoning, though not always without an element of 
captiousness and quibbling. Early in life he had 
enjoyed the instruction of Gorgias.* an d included other 
Sophists likewise among his friends.* Indeed he had ^^ 
himself appeared Sophist^like as a pleader and teacher, 
before he made the acquaintance of Socrates." It 
was therefore only a going back to his old mode of 
hfe, when on the death of Socrates he opened a 
School.^ At the same time he did not neglect to 

the men living about ,3£fi B.C. is nsoallj called the battle of 

and Pha. Lyonrg. 30, Sch., Delinm. The Bt«ry, however, 

qnot«B a remark of his on the is of no account, for Diog. ii. 

battle of Leactia. According 31 quotes the same wor^ of 

to Badoeia ( VlUtAiira't Anecd. Socrates in a diSerent way. 
i. 66), be attained the age of ■ Xen. Mem. ill. 11, IT; Bym. 

TO yeais, which would place *, 44 ; 8, 4-6. Flato, Phiedo, 

Mb birth in 436 B.C., but the 69, B. ; I>ieg. vi. 2 ; Jbid. 9. 
drcomatance is uucortain. ' This at least is the descrip- 

' We have every reason to tion given of him by Xen. ^ 

refer Plato's ytfitrai -rait Si)pipl- Symp. 2, 10 i 3, 4 ; 6 ; 4, 2 ; 6 ; 

«wi, Soph^261_,_ B., to bim, as 6, 6 ; 8. 

will be HUUStJquentlyseen. The * Dieg. vi. 1, referring to the 

only thing against it is the rhetorical school of Gorgias ; 

Bcoount in Dieg. vi, 1, that An- not does Antistheces deny big 

tisthenes was praised by 8o- teaching. At a later period 

crates for his valour in the Antiathenes wrote against Oor- 

battle of Tanagra. This objec- giaa, ^(ft«j(. v. 220, d. 
tion applies even if the battle ' According t<i Xen. Symp. 4, ,. 

referred fo was not the victory 63, be introduced Prodicus and! 

of the Athenians in the year Hippias to Callias, and recom-l 

466 B.C. (in which it is impos- mended to Socrates an unknowat 

aible that Antistbenes can have Bophist from Heraclea. 
taken part), but the battle * Hermippus in Diog.'ii. 3; 

mentioned by Tfttwjfd. iii. 91 Bieron. c. Jovin. ii. 14. 
in 426 B.C., or that which was ' In the ■yvimi/riay of Cyno- 

fought lat« in the autumn of sarges, Diog. ri. 13; GSUUnff, 

433 B.C. between Delinm and Oes. Abb. i, 2S3, which was 

Tanagra {Th-ue. iv. 91), which Intended tor those who, like 
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commit his Tiews to writing in numerous treatiees^' 

the lanfipiage and style of whitdi are most highly 
praised.* 

Among the pupils ' of Autisthenee, Di<^enee * of 

hiinself,were of mixed Alb eniau bat in later times imiTeT8>Uy, 

blood, PUtt. Themist. a. 1. Ac- and ptob&bly even in the time 

ooidiag- to Ding. vi. i, he had of Antisthenee, c*l!ed KdhkoI, 

but few pnpila because of bis partly from theii place of meet- 

haish aod severe trcfttnent of ing, partlj' becui«e of tlieir 

them. It is not reported that mode of life. Conf. Diog. yi. 

he required payment, but he 13; Lout. Inst. iii. IG. g. B. 

appears to have received votun- Schol. in Arist. 23 ; a, 12 ; 36, 

tvy presents. Diog. vi. 9. a, 0. Antistbenes was already 

> Diag. ri. IS (oomp. MtilUr, caUed hatMiita (Diag. I. o.), 

t. c, p. 36) gives a list of these aod Brutus speaks dispamg- 

writings, which, according to ingly of a C^^^lic (PhU. Bmt. 

Diog. li. 61, was in the main 34). Diogenes boasted of tbe 

^iproved of by Paoffitins. They name (^Diag. 33 ; 10 ; 46 ; SE-60 ; 

ant by hitn divided into 10 Stob. Eel. ii. 348, n, a), and tlie 

volumes. Bzoepting' a few Corinthians placed a maible 

Ifiagmente, the oiJyoneg which dog on his grave. (2>ug>. 78.) 
are preserved an the two * ■j'lTir*""*! Diogenes, Allg. 

smallandcompantivelyworth- Bncyc. sect. i. bd. xzi. 301; 

leas declamations, Ajaz and OiUtUita, Diogenes der Cyniker. 

Ulysses, tbe genuiDeness of Oea. A6h. i. 261 ; Safle, Diet, 

wbieh !a folly ascertained. Art. Diog^e is always wrath 

-—WinektlmaiMi (Antistbenis i«ading. Diogenes was the 

Fiagmenta, Znr. 1843) has s(hi of the money- change 

collected all the fr^meata. Kikosioe at Siaope . In his 

Because of his many writings, yonth he had beat engaged 

Timon called bim nm-tfir^ with his father in issoing 

fXfCitva, JXog. Ti, 18. oonnterfeit coin, and in conse- 

' See Theopomp. in Dieg, vi. quencewas obliged to leavehis 

14 and 16, and vii. 19; IHmtyt. coontry. DUg. vi. SO, qooting 

Jod. de Thnc. c 31, p. 941 ; authorities, gives further par- 

^pietet. Diss. ii. IT, 36; Phry- tlcnlats, bat is not. alw^a 

Dicb. in PluX. Cod. IBS, p. 101, faithfully explained by gutt- 

b; AtMto, DeOrat. i. p. 21S; Rug, 251. Coal. Ibid. i9, 56; 

Lmgin. De Indent. Bbet. Or. PM. Inimic UtU. c 3; De 

ix. S69 ; On. ad Att. ziL 38 ; Exil. c. 7, p. 603 ; HuaoniBB 

and Ztiei^n adT. lodoot. c 37 ; in Stob. Tlonl. 40, 9 ; Lwnm^ 

Theopompns passes tbe same Bis Accns., 34 ; Sia Okrft. Or. 

opinion on nis qioken ad- viii. We have no reaaon to 

dresses. donbt this fact, as iStoiaJto f 

• CaUedfay.^i-ueii<le,Het^b. doe^ p. 303, althongh tbe ao- 

Tiii. 3; 104^b,S4,'AvTi«MpfiM, oonnts may disagree in a fsw 
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Siuope is alone known to fame, that witty and eccen- 
tric individual, whose imperturbable originality, _ 

detiuls. In Athens he became 66 ; vi. 60.) According to 
scqnNnted with Aatistbenes, Diogenes, he met Aiistippna 
who, for some reason or other, in STtacuBe. On some sach 
drove him away with a stick, journey he fell into the hands 
bnt was at length overcome hj of pirates, who sold him to 
hia perseverance. (,I>iog. 31 ; Xeniades, a Corinthian. For 
^Ukn, V. H. z. 16 ; Sterou. this event see IH4>g. vl. 29 ; 74 ; 
adv. Jovjn, ii, 206.) When this PliU. Iran. An. i, p. 466 ; An. 
took place is onknown, and. Vitioe, s. 3, p.499; iSbi6. Floril. 
Bayle's conjecture that the 9,63; 10, 9; I!pict. Diss. iii. 
condemnation of Socratea was 24, 66 ; Fkilo, Qu. Omni. Frob. 
the canse of Antisthenea' Lib. 8SS, C. ; Julian, Or. vii. 
hatred of mankind, is not to 212, d. Xeniades appointed 
be depended upon for chrono- him the instmctor of his sons, 
l<^cal reasons. Diogenes now and he is said to have admir- 
devoted himself to philoBophj ably discharged this duty. 
in the Cfoia sense of the t«rm, Highly esteemed by hia pnpils 
mid soon euipassed his master and by theii parents, he re- 
in self-denial and abstemious- maincd with them till his 
neaa. He himself mentions death. At Uiis time occurred 
Antistbenes as his teacher, in the meeting witb. the younger 
the verses in Plut. Qu, Oonv. ii. Dionyeius, mentioned by Plat. 
1, T, 1. He appears to have Timol. 16, and the conversa- 
livedaverylongtimeat Athens, tionwitb Aleiander, so greatly 
at least if the acconnt of his exaggerated by tradition, 
meeting with Philip before the {Diog. 32; 38; 60; 68; Sm. 
battle of Chteronea mi^ be Benef. v. 4, 3; Juvenal, iii. 
trnated (,Diog. 43; PUd. de 3U; rAw.Progym.c.B; Jufiaw, 
Adulat. c. 30, p. 70 ; De Eiii. Or. vii. 212.) The most simple 
c. 16, p. 606 ; I^et. Dies. iii. version of it is that found in 
22, 24 i it is not, however, Pliit. Alex. c. 14 ; De Alex. 
stated that Di<^enes fongbt at Virt. c. 10, p. 331 ; ad Princ. 
Oh^eronea, as Qottlitig, p. 266, Inerud. c. 6, p. 702. Diogenes 
Bays, nor is this probable of a died at Corinth, on the same 
Cynic), according to which he day, it is aaid, as Alexander 
was then stiU living at Athens. iPM. Qa. Conv. viii. ], 1, p. 
Bat it ia also possible— and 717 ; Demelr. in Diag. 79), i.e. 
this agrees with his principle 323 B.C., at an advanced age 
of having no home — that he (.Diog. 76, says almost ninety, 
may have visited other places Cent. Di. Nat. 16, 2, says 
•a a wandering preacher of eighty-one). The story of his 
morals, paiticnlarly Corinth, death iadiSerentlytold. (Diog. 
(Diog. 44 ; 63 ; Plst. Prof, in 76 ; 31 ; Plvt. Consol, ad Apoll. 
Virt. 6, p. 78; JDio Chryt. Or. c, 12, p, 107; ^«fflB,V.H. viii, 
■n. ; YaL Maas. iv. 3 ; mag. id. 14 ; Ow. 1. c ; Tatrian adv. 
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Chap, coaree humour, strength of character, admirable even 

- ;_ in ita exeesaes, fresh and vigorous mind, have made 

him the most typical figure of ancient Greece.' 

Of the pupils of Diogenes,* Crates is the most 

celebrated.* By his influence, his wife Hippar- 

Gr, c. 2 ; Bieroa. adv. JoTin. ii. away hj his magter for throw- 

a07,in; JJiunan, Dial. Mort. 21, ing money out of Ihe window 

3 1 (Ha. Tuac. i. 34, 101 ; Stob. in Cynic fanaticism, one of the 

Floril. 123, 11.) Most probably moat distinguished Cynics, and 

he sacoimtbed to old ag«. The the antho<' of several treatises, 

Corinthians honoured, bim with amongst them of xalyfia irwintg 

a solemn burial and a tomb, Xa>.T)SvCf lAtniy/tfra {I>u>g. vi. 

and Sinope erected a monu- S2) ; Menandei and Hegesias 

I ment to bis memory (iWiy. TS ; (JHag. vi, 84), and perhiqw 

PaKtan. ii. 2, 4; Arith. Qr. iii. Btreon the Aehiean {Ibid. 86). 

558). Diog. 80, mentions many Phficion is also said to have 

writings which boar his name, been a pupil of his (Dwj. 76 ; , 

A portion of them were, how- Phoc. c. 9); but Plutarch wast 

ever.rejected by action. Others not awareoE it ; and asPhocionl 

denied that he left any writ- adhered to the Academy, there/ 

ings. Theophraatus' treatise : is probably no truth in thef 

tut ^lorfivom ouraTwylj (in Dieg. BtOTj beyond the fact of a pass- 

V. 43), by Orete, Piato, iii. 508, ing acquaintance, 

to the Cynic Diogenes, oet- ' The Theban Crates, gener- 

tAinly refers to Diogenes of ally called a pupil of Diogenes. 

Apollonia. but by Hippobotus, a pupil of 

' That he eiereised an irre- BrysSn the Ach^an (_Dufg. vi. 
aistible charm over many per- 78), flourished about 328-324 
sons by bis manners and words B.C. (i>u^. vi. 87). Since, how- 
ls attested by DU)g. 75, and ever, stories are current not 
'ooniinned by examples like that only of his tiltli^ with Stilpo 
of Xenifldes, Onesicritus, and {i>wy. ii. 117), but also of his 
his ^ns. quarreUing with Menedemos 

' Amongst them are known, in his later years {Diog. ii. 131 ; 

besides Crates and Stilpo: vi. 91), his life must hare lasted 

Onesicritus, the companion to the third century. Another 

and biographer of Alexander, Cratos, a pupil of Stilpo, who 

with his sons Androsthenesand is mentioned Dwg. ii. 114. most 

Philiscua(i>ios. yi.75; 73; 80; not be confounded with the 

84; Plvt. Ales. 65; for parti- Cynic Crates. He is probably 

colats respecting Onesicritus the same as the Peripatetic of 

in MiilUr, Script. Rer. Alei. that name in Bwg. iv. 23. In' 

M. p. 47); Monimns of Syra- zeal for the Cynic philosophy, 

cuse, the slave of a Corinthian Crates gave away hia consider- 

money-changer, who was driven able property. For the diflerent 
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chia ' and her brother Metrocles * were gained for the C 
Cynic School. The names of several immediate and _■ 
remote pupils of Metrocles ' are known, through whom j 
the School may be traced down to the end of the third I 
century. Yet all its nobler features were cultivated |f 
by the Stoics from the beginning of the third century, '^ 
only toned down and supplemented by the addition '* 
of other elements also. Henceforth Cynicism was 
useless as a special branch of the Socratic philosophy. 
Subsequent attempts which were made to preserve 
its distinct character only resulted in caricatures. 

anil very conQicting accounts after having been curedbjhini 
Jlkeg. vi. 87 ; PliA. Vit. of hia childish idea of aoioide. 
f. Al. S, T, p. 831 ; Apvii. De At a later period, however, be 
SaR. 22 ; Floril. ii. H ; Sitnpl. hung' liimaelf to escape the 
■ffipict, Eaehir. p. 64 ; Jfti- burdens of age, l>Uy. 94. Be- 
', V. Apoll. i. 13. 2 ; Hiertm. specting his apathy, see Plut. 
' adv. Jovin. ii. 203. He died at An. Vitios. Ad. Infelic c. Zf p. 
m adranced age ^Biog. 92. 98). 499 ; for a converaatioa of hia 
Di<^. 98 mentions aome letters with Stilpo see PbU. Tranqn. 
of bis, the style of which re- An. 6, p. 468. 
sembled Plato's, and some tra- ■ IHog, 96. His pupils were 
gedies, and Demetr. De Elocut. Theombrotus and Cleomenes ; 
170, S69, also mentions moral the former was the teacher of 
and satirical poema. Aooor- Demetrius, the latter of Ti- 
ding to Jitlian, Or. vi. 200, b, marchus, and both of them of 
Plutarch also wrote an acconnt Echeeloa. Cont«mporarr with 
of his life. From Diog. 91 ; Echeclea was Colo^ Bijig. vi. 
ApuL Floril. 14, we leam that 102. Contemporary with Me- 
he was njfly and deformed. Irocles was Diodorus of Aapen-""^ 

' The daughter of an opnlent dua, mentioned in ZeUer't Phil. 

family from Maronea in nirace, d. Oriech. vol. i. 289. At an 

who from love to Cratea re- earlier period, under Antigonus 

noTinced her prospects and the Great, lived the Cynic 

habits of comfort, and followed ThrasTl uB {Pbtt. Reg. Apopb- 

him in his beggar's life, Diog. theg. Antig. 15, p. 182 ; Vit. 

96; AptU. Floril. ii. 14. Pnd. 7, p. 631) ; under one of 

* Formerly a pnpil of Theo- the Ptolemies, Sotades, whose 

phrastoa and Xenoorates, bnt Cynical abBtinSIR!e~ Nonnv*, 

won over to Cynicism by Eieg. Histor. Greg. Naz. 26 

Crates (Telos. in Stob. Floril. (Greg, in Julian. Iitvect. ed. 

97, 31, vol. iii. 214, Mein.), Eton, 1610, p. 136) mentiooe. 
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Two of the basest of its later representatives are 
known to ns in tbe persons of Menedemus ' and Me- 
nippuB.* Soon after it became extinct as a School, 

■ A pnpil of Eoheclea, and oian Ikaromen. 16, who DUtkes 
preTiooaly, as it would aeem, Henippne im eye-witneaa of ft 
at the Epicurean Colotea(7)i(i;. nambei of things, all of which 
■vi. 9B, 102), of whom we onl; happened about ^j^ B.o. la 
hear that he occasionall; ap- the face of so many dear 
peai^ in the mask of a f ary, proofs, the language of Diog. 
to add greater force to his vi. 99, who, speaking: of Me- 

eilippics, A pnpil of his Is leager living about 100 B.C. 

esibins, whom AthtH. i. 16, says, toE xm' alrrhr ytnaiUroo, 

o. iv. Ifl2, e, names as a cannot go for much. There ia 

cotemporary of Antigonus (Qo- probably here a mistake in the 

ustas). test; perh^ie ■«■' is written 

■ Henippos was, according lotiitT',oiaaJfittehe,p.32.pn)- 
to Diog. vi. 99, conf . Oell. poses, we onght to read tou imI. 
N. A. ii. 18, 6, originally a afrroS yntiirm taratai. Pro-^ 
Ph<Bnlcian slave. He is said to bably this Henippos is the 1 
have amassed a conBiderable same person as Henippua of I 
fortune by money-lending Binope, called by Bi/ig. vi. 96, I 
(Hermippus in Diog. 1. c.). tbe one of the most diatingniahed I 
loss of which he took so much men of the school of Metn^/ 
to heart that he hui^ himself, cles ; for JUm. vi. 101 in 
His career must fall in the firat counting np the varioos Me- 
haif of the third century. Dio- nippnsea does not mention him 
genes indicates that, placing as well as this Menippus, bnt 
him between Metrocles Euid calls him as Athen. liv. 629, e, 
Henedemns, it being bia habit 661, e, likewise does H^iinrat i 
to mention the philosophers of mrucis. The name X«»«-«ii is 
this school in chronological thus explained : his maater was 
order ; also the stoi? that he a certain Baton of Pontns 
was the anthor of a treatise (Achaicus in Diog. vi. 99), with ., 
regpecting the festivities of whom he probably lived at /'J 
Epicurus' birthday {Diog. vi. Sinope. (Compare also Jtietz'^-/ 
101), and of an Arceailans teho't Beitr. %. Qaellenkimde 
(At}itn. xiv. 664, c; the Acade- u. Eritik des LaSrt. Diogenes, 
mician of this name died at a Basel,1870,p.38.) AoconUngto 
great age in 240 B.C.) ; also Diog. 13 treatise of Uenippns 
the circumstance that a portion were in circulation, of whidi h« 

of his writings was attributed gives tbe titles of seven, and 
to a Zopyrus (Diog. vi. 100), Atken. the titles of two more. 

Erobably the friend of the Sil- That they were not hie own 

)gr^>b Timon (/Aiif. iz. 114); production ia probably only 

also Probns who (Vi^. Bel. vi. enemy's slander. All these 

SI) calla Henippos mnch writings appear to hare been 

earlier than Tarro ; also L*- satires. His profioienoy as a 
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and only reappeared at a verj much later time as an Chap. 
oflfBhoot of Stoicism,' ___^_ 

The Cynic philoaaphy claims to be the genuine ^^"'" 
teaching of Socrates.* The many-^idedQeBB, however, (i) jujn-e- 
of Socratee, whereby the intellectual and the moral ?^J^j^j 
elements were completely fused, and the foundations kmmledgc. 
thus laid of a more comprehensive and deeper-going 
science, was above the powers of Aotisthenes. Natur- 
ally narrow and dull,* but fortified with singular 
strength of will, Antisthenes admired^_al ;)ovft all . 
things the in HfipftTiHpnnfi of hig master's character, 
the stricliiess of his principles, his self-control, and 
his universal cheerfulness in every position in life. 
How these moral traits could he in a great measure 
the residt of free enquiry on the part of Socrates, and 
how they could thus be preserved &om narrowness, 

satirist may be gathered from school. It wonld fully explain 

the fact that he was not only these statements th&t be was 

imitated in ancient timea by attaching himself as a writer 

Meleaget iI>iog. vi. 99), hot to Menippne. 

also hy Vairo in his Satiite * See p. 286, 2, and Dwg. vi. 

Menippes (Oic. Acad. i. 2, 6 ; 11. 

Gell. N. A. ii. 18, 6, also ■ This his teaching proves 

Macrob, Satnm. i. 11; conf. independently of the opinions 

Prohit, i. c), and that even of opponents, such as Flatn, 

Lucian gives him a prominent Theietet. 166, B., in which the 

place in his dialogues. Conf. words aiAt^iit Hal a¥Tvi<ncous 

JHete, Varr. 8at. Rel. p. T. iuBpiiiiaut and itdtJ tS (^uivo-ih 

(' Besides the above, Me- refer withont doubt to Antis- 

jeagcr of Oadara shonld be tbenes and not to the Ato- 

S^ntRned, could we be sure mists ; Soph. 261, B. yipdrraw 

that he was a member of the tdii J^u^uUiiri . . . Irri irtWaj 

Cynic School. But the mere rfii rifil ^f6rriiriv itrliaia! ri 

fact that Athen. iv. 167, 6, in Toiofra TfAw/iaiofiri. Aritt. Me- 

addressing a Cynic calls him taph. v. 29, 1024, b, 33, viii. 3 ; 

i tpi^otm Sfiwv, and that he is lOiS, h, 23. 

perhaps mentioned by Ditgenes * Aa <M. De Oiat. iii. IT, 62, 

_. - n — ;~ j.>«. „nt r,w.„^ and Diog. vi. 3, remark, ^pa- 
renlly on the same authority. 
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. be did not nnderBtaDd ; nor did he see that the prin- 
ciple of a knowledge of conceptions reached &r be- 
yond the limitfi of the Socratic platfonn. AU know- 
ledge not immediately suhaerrient to ethical purposes 
he accordingly rejected as unnecessary, or even &s 
iajtiriouB, as the ofispring of vanity and lore of plea- 
sure. Vir tue, he , maintaJni^i ■« in j'*f°" "' B"*'"n, 

that it needs is the strength of will of a Socrates.' 
Thus he and his School not only regarded I<^cal and 
physical enquiries as worthless, but passed the same 
opinion on all arts and sciences which have not the 
moral improvement of mankind * for their immediate 

' I>iog.ll,AntiatbeaeBtMcb- ToEmf tA f Ilia iiyrfvmi- 
ea alrrifii^ 1) -Hlr iptrV 'pii ■ol r>V "tH roil ftimaac^t tIi 
iHat/ioriar, ni)Svit irpiwSta^vqv fiir in t^ >.iif<l X'>P^< hfllit- 
Sn ^)) Zmi|htiii^i Iirx^i- t^ft" twSbi, inlp/uH-ra V Ixcir t^i 
ifttiw rir tpymr Aw, /iV* foxSi t1 Ifin- roii luB^iianiiiAi 

Xiymr rkilvTtif BiofUrqr /i^t iwo0\irtir iiir rpbt rir liluanai 

foAtiiiA-Tin'. t))* o-fA^riir, rliV it nal rpjf- 

' Bicff. 103 : ipinv oh ai- ^ura 'opspf r ■ foil ^Ofw At 

rait rir \ayiKir Kol rir f Hruckv yur /lir imuSaKirai ri Sbcou^ 

riwor rtpiaiftTr, iiLftpmt 'Aft- -rpirrta SI lofiaiimi. The pas- 

ffTwi-i ti Xlfi, u^>v Ji r/mrix'"' sage on astronomers maj pos- 

T# JjBwf. According to Dio- sibiy have been supported bj 

cles, Diogenes said — what the story of Thales falling 

others attribute t« Bocrates into a well whilst contemplal- 

or Aristippos (see p. 160, and ing the heavens. An answer 

PUa. in Bns. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 9)— thereto is the passage in the 

that WB ought to learn i-m TheBetetns 1 7*, A, 1 76, D, on the 

TOi ir /ir)iii(Miiri KanSr t" iyatir Thracian maiden who npbraid- 

Ti T^TWtTtu. irapoiTouPTai U ko) ed him for so doing. The 

Ti i^Kiicyui . . . irtpnupoDoi Si mother of Antisthenes was a 

Ko) yt<a)i*Tpiar ml /tiuaiiriir nal Thracian slave, and the words 

wirra ri ToiBSra. When a dial which Plato pute into the 

was shown 'him, Diogenes re- mouth of lie Thracian girl 

plied, that it was not a bad closely resemble those quoted 

instrument to avoid being late by Diogenes. It wonld also 

for meals. Ibid. 27 : Toii S) tally with the character of 

ypofiiuerutebr ieaifuiCi [Diog.] rit Antisthenes, that be as an 

f^ Tou 'OSacaitit Kua 4»fi|- ixMltwuro! sboold be cfaaiged 
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object; for, said Diogenes,' as soon as any other 
object intervenes, self is neg^lected. Even reading and 
wilting Antisthenes declared could be dispensed with.^ 
The last statement must in any case be taken 
with considerable limitation,^ nor can the Cynic 
School as a whole be r^arded as so hostile to culture 
as this language would seem to imply. In &ct, some 
decided language as to the value of culture is on j 
record coming from Antisthenea,' Diogenes,* Crates,* | 



with not troubling hiiDBelf 
about the general conception 
of things, Diog. 73 bujb of Dio- 
genes: fUtlVlK^t T( Kal fftllifTfUl^t 

^(AtiV ^i ^xp^irrwv hbI abs limry 
Koimi. Conf. IHog. 2i; 39; 
JiMan, Ot. vi. 190, a ; Ssneoa, 
Ep. 88, particularly S T, 32 ; 
Sfob. Floril. 33, H ; id. 80, 6 ; 
an astronomer pointing to a 
m^ ot tbe beaiens says : 
tfCrot tlffiP vl wKav^eroi tuv 
bniftHi • npou wbioli Diogenes 
replies, pointing to those pre- 
sent: ^4 t^tiSou- ob yip atroi 
ttirw of TAoHtfuiiH, &M.' a&TDi. 
The saying of Diogenes in 
SimyZ. De Ccelo, 33, b, Schol. in 
Arist. {76, b, 36, that even an 
ass lakes the aborteat cut to 
his food and to tbe water, was 
probably meant as a bit at 
geometry and its asion> of tbe 
stra^bt line. 

' Bicerp. e Joan. Damasc. ii. 
13, 61. (Scot. Floril. ed. Mein.) 

' Dulj/. 103 : ypjLuiiaTa yoBv 



ffl I 






7f"a /iij SuvrTptipiftvTO riiti &AAot- 
* It would be hardly credible 



in a man ao fond of writing. J 
If it is not altogether a fancy, 
it may either rest upon some 
indiTidoal eroression, sncb as, 
that it would be better not to 
read at all than to read sncb 
nonseoBe, or it is baaed upon 
more general statements such 
aa that quoted bj Diog. 6, that 
wisdom mnat not be written in 
books, but in the soul. 

' Exc. e Floril. Jo. Damasc. 
ii. 13, 68: St? Tois lUWoinat 
hyaBobt Irf/Mt ytrfiatuBai t4 
fiiw trwfxa yvuvaffioit iLffHtty^ riji' 
Si ^vx^y ^aiititir. md. 33, in 
answer to the qaestion mios 
ariiparos KaWHrrit iaviv, he 
replied : i ivb niSdoi. 

' Diog. 68: tV iroiS»Ia» 
fht Tolj /itr rioi! ira^priirirvy, 
TO?! S) TTptirBvripBis Trapa/iuBiay, 
Toil Bi rt«jo-i hKoStov, Tolt ii 
irAovirfoii xiaitor tlym. — Ezc. e 
Floril. Jo. Damasc. 13. 'i-i: ii 
iraiScfa it">ia irrri j(pvtT^ trrt- 
^difif- Tfll Tclp Tifiijy fx*^ ""^ 
xoXL-r^Ado^. IHd. 74, 76. 

' Diog. 86 : raSr' fxf Sifo"' 
tfuiBoy kal i^p6yTiaa ml ^itrA 
MomrvF tri/Aif' iBdjiy. fi H va^Xii 
■col E^SiA TiNpoi ffiBpifK. A pa- 
rody of this verse is the epitaph 
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Cbap. I and Monimus.' Di<^nes too is said to have zealously 

^I impressed on his pupils the sayings ofvQQets and of 

prose writera.' Besides, it cannot be conceived that 
men, who wrote so much that was good, should have 
declared war against all culture. One thing we may 
however take for established, that the value of culture 
^1-V— was exclusively estimated by its efficacy in producing 
^ the Cynic type of virtue. Hence this School depre- 
ciated all speculative knowledge, only studying logic 
I and physics, in as &r as these sciences seemed neces- 
sary for ethical purposes.* From this judgment we 
are not justified in exempting even the founder.* 

on Saidanapalns in Clan. Stro- xi^tm, 'Mifitui, ntp) mv iuAi- 

mat. ii. Ill, D. -ftaeat, 'XiSar ^ wtpl raS Afti- 

' Floril. Jo. Damasc ii. 13, Kiynr, Hipl ttaXiKjoti, Titfl dp»- 

88 : Mrfi-i^t . . . 1^ Kptt'Tor itArar, Utfi imifiAriar xpfr"*!. 

4l»u Tif^bv Ii awaiSfvTor- rbr OipJ ipetr^irtvs irui Ivojcpl^citi, 

fiir ^lip (Ii Tiy fidBpor, rir V Ocpl Stlfifi jcd lirurt^ntit, Aiffat 

*ij rh pipaepof ifixiwTtiv. ft ipurriKht, Ilt/il to6 fuitBiinir 

' Biog. 31, actKirdiog M Ea- irpofiA^uaTo. To the second, n<pl 

bolus; KBTtTxo' Ii ol Tulci ToA- (Aat ^iamt, ntpl fi^Hti (per- 

Ack wotirrav ml tnrfjptupivy Kol hftp9 the Hame which Oieero 

ruK alnai Aiiryovui, mair -f mentiocB N. D. i. 13, 32), 'Epit- 

f^oVor a^vTOfioi/ Tpis ri tv/iVTjfiA- TijtAa rtfA ^iirevs. A commen- 

una-rBii ht^rKti. tary on the writings of Hera- 

' Sriiche, Forschnugen, 237. clituB, which Di^. ii. 16 m. 

See Ritter, ii. 120. tions, does not belong to hi 

'Althonghthediyisionofphi- See Zelier, Phil. d. Qrieoh. 

lOBophy into Logic, Etliica, and 62T, and KrUehe, p. 338. So 

Physica can hare been hanlly little, however, is known of 

intiodnced in the time of Anti- these writings, that no con- 

sthenes, aod hence the woids clnaians can be arrived at 

in Ditg. 103 cannot be his, it which contradict the above 

does not thence follow that the assumptions. His logical writ- 

I statement there made is false, ings, to judge by their titlee, 

1 Amongst the writings of Anti- appear to have contained those 

) Ethenes some are known to us, polemical dissertations on con- 

1 which would be called logical ceptiona, judgments, and ei- 

', writiagB.tonsealaterdivision; pressions, which were reqnired 

others are on physical subjects, aa a foundation for critical 

.To tlie first class belong TlifA researches. Of the writings 
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The utteraDcee of Antiethenes on logic, bo far as they chap. 

are known to us, consist in a polemic against the _'_ 

philosophy of conceptions, the object of which is to 
prove the impoesibility of speculative knowledge. 
Likewise his remark g upon natiir e.JmSfi.for their_plt 
ject to show, what is natural for man. For this no 
deep research seemed necessary to Tiim or his fol- | 
lowers ; ' a healthy intelligence can tell everyone [ 
what he ought to know ; anything further is only I 
useless subtlety. 

In support of these views Autisthenes put forward (3) Logic, 
a theory, Jjased it is true on a leading position of 
Socrates,* but one, nevertheless, which in its expanded 
form and in its sceptical results plainly shows the 
diadple of G-orgias. _ Socrates having required the 
essence an3 conception of every object to be investi- 
gated before anything further could be predicated 
of it, Antistbenes likewise required the conception ofy^ 
things what they are or were to be determined.* 

on Physics, it is not known ' Even Cieem ad Attic. lii. •+' 

wbeUier the; treat of otheT 38, calls Antistbenea ' homo 

than IhoBD natural subjects, acatns magis qnam emdittia.' 
which Antisthenes reqair^ im- ■ Compare the relation of 

medlaKlf for his Ethics, in this theorj to the doctrine of 

order to bring oat the diFFer- ideas, and what Duig. 39, Simpl. 

enoe between nature and cob- 236, b, m, 278, ^SlTsays of 

torn and the conditions of a Diogenes, with what the Scho- 

llfe of nalore. Even the Hast onArist. Categor, p. 33,b, 

treatise xipl (Atr fiatus maj 40 safa of Antisthenes. Sesrt. 

have had this object. Pro- Pjrrh. iii. 6G, only assette of a 

bably Plata, Phileb. 44, C, C^ic in general that be re- 

reckone<r AIllllLKebeB among fntea the ai^nments against 

the /lifia Stlroui XFfoiiivoui ri motion bj walking np asd 

'(pl ^iirir, only becaose in all down. Similarly Diogenes in 

qoeations about morals and Diog. 36. 

prevailing customs, he invari- * I>u>g. vi. 3 : npi^it tt ipi- 

ably referred to the require - oerra xijtii thrdi' • \iy»i irrir 6 

menta of aatnre. Tiriitr^dn-kSiiU)*. Alexander 
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GonGniDg himself, however, exclusively to this point 
of view, he arrived at the conclusion of the Sophists,' 
that every object can only be called by its own pecu- 
liar name, and consequently that no subject can admit 
■~a predicate differing &om the conception of the sub- 
ject. Thus it cannot be said that a man is good, but 
only that a man is himian, or that the Good is good.' 
Every explanation, moreover, of a conception con- 
sisting in making one conception clearer by means of 
another, he rejected all definitions, on the ground'H^ 

in Top. 24, m, Schol. in Arist. a great progress as proTlDg 

266, b, 12, on the Aristotelian that Antiathenes tecogtiised all 

tI ir timi sajB that the simple analytical judgments a priori 

tI ir, which Antisthenes want- bh snch to be true, but has 

ed, IB not sufficient. since been obliged to modify 

' See &lUr, Phil. d. Grieoh. his opinion {I'iat. i 217, Ges. | 

904. Abh.^39), on being reminded 

' ArM. Metaph. t. 29 ; 1024, by SiUer (Gesch. d. Pbil. ii. ( 

b, 33: 'Avrureini! 4rTo ttiiiius 133) that Antisthenes coTtld I 

lafiii' iimii ^iyiiiiai ir\iiy t^ only be speakii^ of identical t 

otntlifi XJfv tr if' Ms- ii Zv judgments. Still he adheres I 

avriBtuyt, fij) <Tnu hmXiyfii', to it so far as to state that by I 

ax*ii^i' Bi t±Tfii i^tiittffOai, Alex- the teaching of Antisthenes, ' 

ander on the passage. Plato, philosophy for the Erst time 

Soph. 261, B, ; Mtv yi, ol^uu, gave to idenrical judgments an 

Tou Tt riais fcal rar jffiiiTiiir independent value. In what 

Toii ii^ifiaSiai floimi' xaptii)ii>Ka- this value cOHsiats, it is hard 

fttr' tMtjllp iyriXapMiuirayT'i to say, for nothii^ is gained 

irpix"?"*' ^' ilui'iiTOj' Tri Tt by recognising identical judg- 

iroAAi ir Kal rb Iv raXAik (Tvu, ments, nor has it ever OQcmrred 

■qI til iron x"^?"'"'"' "'" i''"'"! to any philosopher to deny 

iyoBbii Xiyuv irBpaixor, dAAi rk them, as Hermann, Gies. Abh. 

Itir dyaBiii' ayaWir, rir Si &r6pia- asserted tbongb without q not- 

Toy tt»fl(«iro».— Cf . Philebus 14, ing a Single instance in support 

C. ; Aritt. Soph. El. c. IT, 1T6, of it. Still less can it be a 

b, IB ; Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 26 ; forward step in philosophy to 

'S^ntpl. in loc. p. 20 ; Aoir.Eel. deny all hut identical judg- 

i. 1, and particularly what is ments. On tlie contrary, snch 

said p.276, 1, respecting Stilpo. a denial is the result of an 

Hermann, Sokr. Syst. p. 30, imperfect view of things, and 

once thought to discern in is destrnctire of all know- 

of Antisthenes, ledge. 
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L^-^hat they aie laoguage which does not touch the 
thing itself. Allowing with regard to composite 
things, tiat their componeitt parts could be enume- 
rated, and that they could in thie way be themselves 
explained, with regard to simple ones, he insisted 
all the more strongly that this was impossible. 
Compared these might be with others, but not de- 
fined. Names there might be of them, but not con- 

j — ceptions of qualities, a correct notion but no know- 
ledge.' The characteristic of a thing, however, the 



' AriM. Metaph. viii. 3; 
1043, b, 23 : Sirrt ft iiopla, V 
Di 'AiTiiTeMiai Kol «l ohas iwrn- 
ttvroi i)ir6f)OLy, lj;n Tifi Koifhr, 
5ti obx fiTTt rb Ti tinit iplirairBai, 
rhyyip Spay \6yoy fli/tu fuixp6v — 
nee Metaph. sit. 3 ; 1031, a, 7 ; 
and Schwegler on Uiis yse- 
sage— 4\*i TOMM' i^ir ii imtr 
irSixnm lul tiSiifai, Smrtp ip~ 
7Kper t( i^iv i<iT,r, ntl, hi S' oTot 
KvrTlrfpiis. Sot' utoiat fori ftiv 
ft irSixt^i" 't"" 3f»' ibI Xiiyoi', 
cJor T^I (nirf^TOu, idy rt oinfliTT)) 
iiwTt ymtrii ^' ^{ Sv ^ oSti) 
Tpinuy oiiic laTiy. That this, 
loo, belongs to the description 
of the teaching of Antiathenes, 
appears from Plato, Thestet, 
■^1, £,, and is wrongly denied 
I by BraadU, ii. b, 603 ; tlie ei- 
presaioca are indeed Ariato. 
lelian. Alexander, on the pas- 
sage, eiplains it more fully, 
bnt without adding anythii^ 
*-" ■' , That this view waa not 
pnt forward by the dis- 
i of Antisthenes, appears 
from Plato'i Thosetet. £01, E. : 
^dtyip oi iSiKauy hxolnir TitSiy 
Bti t4 iiA» rpvra iortptl oreixiJo, 



•Jjt, irporTiiniv ii aMy JfAAo 
Siirinhr, oiff lis tmw atO' ii oix 



ouji Ti ixmrray 



S>T(u. S,7y Si, ffircp fir i^yarliy 
outJ kfyiirdai itaJ ilx" aiiiTar 
ttbroi X6yoy, &vtv Tvy &XAtfjr 
ardmav \4ytvSlu. iniy H ilirii- 

(lil^tai Kiyif • uu tifi ityv uvr^ 
a\A' ft ovofiifdrficu i±6yov Smua 
yip i^6rov fx'"'' tI !i U 



SiT 



^cinl 



fljj; auymiiiiri 



airi T 



'at, oSrof ffol Tck iyAfima . 
ffv^t-Aaic^bTci \6ypv ytjoriyat ' 
oyopJiToty yiip tTUft.r\OKijy flvat 
kiyoi, atnxlar. And 201, C : If^j 
Ji Tftv^iv^LFrik Aii7Di' Iiifiiv AAi)^ 

^fCT^S ^rilTT^/ltff ' Kol £k ^^M ^4 

tifTi X^TOi, obi (xioTUri tlmi, 
ofrr.,^1 Kal iyo^i^y, i !■ rx.<, 
^irnTTiiTct. This whole descnp- 
tion agrees with what has been 
quoted from Aristotle bo en- 
tirely, trait for trait, that we 
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name which can never be defined, the conception of 
the subject which is horrowed from nothing else, and 
therefore can never be a predicate, consists only in 
its proper name. By this it is known when it can be 
explained by nothing else. All tbnh i a rpal ia atrictly 
individual General conceptions do not expreEs the 
nature of things, but they express men's thoughts*-^ 
about them. Plato having derived from the Socratic 

(demand for a knowledge of conc^tlons a system of 
the most decided Kealism, Antisthenes derives there- 
from a Nominalism quite as decided. General con- 
ceptions are only fictions of thought. Horses and 

I cannot possibly refer it to anj agrees most faUy with the 

r->one else bat Antisthenes. It statements of Aristotle touch- j 

is all the mote letnarkable ing Antisthenes, whereas n«-^ 

that Plato repeatedly (201, C. ; such principle is known of the 

203, C.) affirms the tmth of his Sohool of Megara. We may, 

description. In modem times, therefore, endorse Sohleier- 

SehUiermaeher, PI. W. ii. 1 and macher's eonjectnre (PI, W. ii. / 

184, was the first to reoognise b, 19) that the Cratylus was"' 

the reference to Antisthenes. in |;reBt part directed against 

His opinion is shared by Bmn- Antisthenes — a conjecture 

rfi«, Or.-Bom. Phil, ii, a, 202, f ; which appears to bamionise 

lAtMntAI, Oenet. Entw. d.Flat. with the view that Antisthenes 

Phil. i. 200 ; SakmtgUr and was the eipounder of Heradi- 

Boititz on Atlst., 1. c, bat oon- tus. It is opposed by BrtrndU, 

tradicted by Hermann (Plat. ii. a, 286, f. Nor yet wonld 

499, 669) and StaUhawm (De we venture to attribnte to An- 

Arg. Th^tet. ii. f). StBinhart tiethenes a theory of monads 

(Plat. W. iii. 16, 204, 20) finds connecting it with the theory 

that the explanation of kuow' of ideas (Sunmihl, i. 202, in 

ledge, as here given, corre- connection with .HmiutRB, Ges. 

sponds with the mind of Antis- Abh. 240). What we know of 

. tbenea, but refuses notwith- him does not go beyond the 

'^tandingtodeduce it fromhim. principle, that the simple ele- 

Schleiermacber (as Brandit, ii. mente of things cannot be 

a, 203; Staemihl, pp. 200, 341, defined; what he nnderstood 

remark) has not the slightest by simple elements may be 

right to tliink the reference is gathered from the example 

to the Megarians in Thent. qnoted from Aritt. Metaph. vii.~*<l{ 

201, D. What is there slated 3, of the silver and th« tin. ' 
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men are Been, not, however, the c<mception of a Chap. 

horse or a man.' From this position he opened a '_ 

campai^ against his fellow pnpil, with whom he was 
for other reasons not on good terms,* but his fire was 
met with corresponding epirit.* Holding these views 

' iSimpI. in Categ. Schol. in ' The character and position 
Arist. 66, b, IG, aaya : ^»y W in life of the two men was 
■vXotM' al fAf iarf poav rit mini- widely different. Plato mnst 
Tat Tt\4ai, ri soiiv initx''P''^'^" huve felt bimseif as moch re- 
Am (the terminolt^y of conrse pelledby the plebeian Tooghness 
belongs to the Stoics) iirvtf of a proletarian philosopher 
'Arr«r0^n)t, 5t mrrf U\dTairt as Antisthenes would have 
tmii^ur^Ar, 'i IIAitTMr.' Ifti. been annoyed by the refined 
' Trtror /liy dpA, JirT^Tirra St otx delicacy of Plato. 
ipA,' to which Plato gave the ' Compare (besides what is^....' 
exceUent answer; True, for said, p. 292,2) Jtoio, Soph. 261, 
yon have the eye with which C. and the anecdotes in IHeg. 
yon see a horse, bat j^>n ate iii. 36, tJ. 7; also the cone- 
deficient in the eye with whloh sponding ones abont Plato and 
yon see the idea of horse, Dic^enes, which are partially 
Ibid, 67, b, 18 ; Ibid. 68, b. 26 ; fictions, in vi. 25 ; 40 ; 64 ; 58 ; 
'ArneHrv' ml Ttbt Ttpl iJirir ^iian, V. H. ziv. 33; Theo. 
/iJytiinaf, trtp^wor tfi irtfowi- Pmgjin. p. 20S ; Stob. Floril. 13, 
■nfTo JJ oix *P"- Quite the 37. As to the picked fowl — ^T^"^ 
same, JWd. 20, 2, a. Diog. -ri. story in Diog. 40, compai*' 
£3, tells the same story of Fiato, Polit. 266, B. ; O&ttUng, 
Diogenes and Plato, with this p. 264. For the Cynical attadc 
diSoTenc«, that be nses tpmn- which Antistbenes made on 
i/rnit and noBdnit insteaid of Plato inhis HBti*, see BiogAii. 
ijApaw&riii. dBWHBi. in Porpb, 85, vi. 16; Athen. v. 2M, d, 
Isag. 22, b, says: ' turrteBinii zi. 607, a. A trace of Ant s- 
IXtyt ri yirri «ol ri tOi) iy thenes' polemic ag^nst the 
•IXui iwtniaa clvw, and then doctrine of ideas is found in ^. 
he mention* 4*fl(>»iiTijj and the Enthydemus of Plato, SOlT"^ 
in-itrqi as examples. The same A. Plato there meets the as- 
langnage, almost word for aertion of the Sophist that the 
word, is found in Tzttt. Cbil. beantifnl is only beantiful by 
vii. 605, t. Plato is no doubt the presence of beauty, by say- 
referring to this aSBertion of lug ; ^l* oiv ta^ayiinnid O'ot 
I Antisthenes, when in the Parm. Boui, fioiii <I^ iciil Srt rSv iyi im 
-+—133, B., heqnotes an objection riftiiu itLOvaaH^fat tl; Wemay 
\ to the theory of ideas, pj) tuv suppose that Antisthenes really 
iliSv IraaTtr ^ ra^cn riii|/iii irol made use of the illustration of 
oMtofUu o^y nfiKHttt^ i-fyitrteflai the ox, to which Plato then 
bJtaSi % iy ^vX"''- replied by making use of the 
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Cmjlf. it is only natural that Antistheneg should have at- 

ftacbed the greatest importance to enquiiies respecting 
names.' Stopping at namea and refusiiig to allov 
aaj further uttemnces reepecting things, he in tmth 
made all scientific enquiry impossible. This &ct be 
partially admitted, drawing &om his premises tbeu' 
conclufiiou that it is impossible to contradict your- 
sel£* Taken strictly tbe inference from these pre- 

Bttme illnstration in the person yir ^dpsTD fri /i^ tarir im- 
at DicinTBodorofl. Steinhart htytir- robt iiir tbjj arriXiytrTai 
(Plato's Leben, 14, 266} con- inpl Tirat Sn^nfMi A^r ifclXtw, 
sidera the iiBin- spurious. He fiii SiraaOai Si rtpl n^aS Sia^i- 
will not credit Autisthenes fwt td^i \^yovi ^^wirSai r^ Ira 
with such B scurrilous produc- Tiir o'ikiuiw ixirriBr ttiai - ira -yiii 
I tiOD, ifit ilvoi Ktd T^r \vyorTa rtpi 
\ ' Antisth. in S^iii^. Diss. i. outpu Xtytir liiimi- fiovc W fitr 
I 17, 13 ; ipx* nuttiaitu i, tSoi ■ref\ Toi Xfntx/urroj toB o&ni 
I ^niUaitr hrKoKriia. It is a pitf htyoitr, ri alni ir XpjmCT 
I that we do not know more accu- iu^Auj (ih tip i rcpl Jvbi 
rately the sense and the cod- )<.iyes') Xtyorm Zi Toirrk oSn hw 
nection of this sapng-. As it ib^i>,^7«(>' ixx^^oit - cf tt tw- 
ig, we cannot judge whether it ^ioarta \iyoitr, oliKm A^^dt 
required an individual enqniry ntroi't T>pl tou butsu. iVottCI, 
into Ihemostiiuportant names, Gesch. d. Log. i. 33, mentions 
or only a gcneri^ enquiry into later writers, who, however, 
nature and the meaning of onl; repeat Aristotle's sayings. 
names, which the principles In exactly the same way Platn's 
contained Id the above should Dionysodorua (Buthyd. 38^ 
develope. Respecting the K.) establishes his aasertion, 
theory that Antistbcnes held tliat it is impossible to contra- 
to the etymologies of Heracli- diet : flair ixdorif tiy Imtr 
tus, see p. 297, 1. Kiyoi; HiiivYi. Ouiavvdii tcrir 
I ' Ari^. Metaph. v. 29; see (Kcwtob )| At oukIoth'; 'Hi (otw. 
' 396, 1 ; Top. i. H ; 104, b, 20 : Ef -yip /.((.mirai, lipp, S KTinm, 

' t^ 'Awmfl^Hji, which Alex, ra iit obx (art. ri Tip ^4 tr 

(Schol. in Arist. 732, a, 30 ; otScli jfxlni Xijar. IUtqhw ah 

similarly as the passage in the . . . irroJrioiiify &r taS ovtw 

topics. Ibid. 2G9, b, 13) thus wpd-yitaToi \iytr iiupirtpai Ki- 

eiplains : c^ero S) 6 'tkiniaBiinis yortu, f| oErti /lir hr Hpnv 

fKortoy Tur trrav \irfta9nt t^ Talrrit xiyoiiuv \ '^rty'ipti. 'AAA' 

o'tKtiif Xiytp ftiyip ml !ra tKdff^or Srav fiffiirtpos^ ^^i t^ taC 

h6joy tlvat , . . i^ &r jcol avvA' XfiiyfiaTos \Ayof A^j}, rirt Am- 
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toiaes is not only that drawn by Aristotle ' tliat no Chap. 
false propositions, but also that no propositions of . __' 
any kind are possible. The doctrine of Antisthenes 
waa logically destructive of all knowledge and every 
kind of judgment. 

Not that the Cynica were themselves disposed to c. Th^vr>, 
renounce knowledge in consequence. Four books ch/^™,'^ 
came from the pen of Antisthenes, respecting the "^'' 
difference bet ween know ledge and opinion.* Indeed, 
the whole School prided itself in no small degree on 
having advanced beyond the deceptive sphere of 
_ opinions,* and being in full possession of truth. 

x4yi>iiui' ir ; tl offna yt ti ^ofd- ' See p. 396, 1, Prtmi. tn 

mr oO!" tir laiuniniroi ^it tou Crat. 37 : ' ltrTur9ity]t (\tytr /tii 

■wpirntaras oiiSirrfiit 4^r ; Kal Stir irtiKiytur ■ wis yikp, ^ai, 

TOVTO vim>na\iyti. 'AAA' tpt, \iyo! iXifiiiti ■ S yip KiyuP t1 

Stb» iyii Kiyw ft** rb wfiayiuL, \iyti • i ii tI \lyar ri it- \l- 

ab SI abti \^(ii ri nfinan- b ytt- i Hi rh hy \iyav i\yiM*i. 

St uh k4t,w t<? A^yr, ir£i tiw Conf. Ptofa. fimt,. 433. D- 
ivTiA^Di ; Plato probably had * Iltpt i6(rii ml irurriiitit, 

AntisthenesinhUeje, although IXog. IT. Doubtless this trea- 

ihis lioe of argoment had not tise contained the explanation 

orig^inated with him. Conf. given p. 253, I. . 

Zeller, 1. o. i. SOS, and Diog. ii, ' IHog. 83 saya of Monimna ; — U 

53: Tif 'AtT»r8<»oiPi Kiyor ■r'br oItoj fiiv iiifipainTtiot lyiyrto, \ 

ntpAiami fcrBlipti^tr iti ouk iart 8i)£i|j nir Kwra^pQttir, irpit 

(imr ijni\iy*w, otroi (Prota- 8* iA^Siioy wapopn^v, Xenan- 

goras) Tp&TM Bn(\«Tiu jtartt iw, I^id, saya of the same 

^ffi XViirmr iy t,b9Miii^ (286, Cytiic : rh yip dwiK-n^ir Tv^r 

c). Here, too, belongs the tirai *air J^ij, and Sext. Math. 

sajiog of Antisthenea ia Stab. vili. 5 : Mirt/ics i nivy tB^v 

Plor. 82, 8, that contradiction tl-riiy ri nivra, twtp rfijirit iirvX 
ought never to I 



only I ... 
will not be brenght to hia iSf ftr^\]j^j ■ i^ka iikr Tip t4 
senses by another'a raving, irpii raS irunic«S Miw^^ii Avy^ 
Contradiction is madness; for ;un. On this ground the later 
he who contradicts, does what Sceptics wished to reckon Ho- 
is in ttie nature of things impos- nimus one of themselves, bat 
sible. Of this subject the Smw wrongly so. What he says has 
4 T«pl Tou irrnktynr treated. only reference to the wordiless- 
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lAp. With them, however, knowledge is directed entii^ 

' _ to a practical end, tliat of making men virtuous, and 

happy in being virtuous.' As the highest olgect in 
lite the Cynics, herein ^p^eing witJi all other moral 
philosophers, r^arded happiness.* Hapjoness being 
in general distinguiBbed from virtue, or, at least, not 
united to virtue, they regard the two as abso- 
lutely identical. Nothing is good but virtue, nothing 
on evil but vice ; what is neither the one nor the 
other is for man indifferent.' For each thing tliat 
-r~^*nly can be a good which belongs to it.* The only real 

ness of commoQ opinion and I^fun-a tcii lipiut IrBi/urn 

what it conaiileni a good. In vtKivir ■ 

"^ Lucian ». Anot. 8, Dic^enes ri* iprrie ^vx" i-yoBir iiSrar 

calls bimself ft pro{^et of tnitii ii< tif iitpar 

and freedom. imiiu ul fitrrir pianrt tat 

' See p. 293. n\ii3. 



appear aa thoogh the Btoic 



happineffl ia the end, and dil^ettar^ 

103,20.21. totheCynioi. 

■ pu>g Ti. 104 : ip4mi a t j^^ manm foUowa &OTi 

f""' J^,''f^" 'It ,"T iWV- 13. wlio elatea ai die i 

iptriiy^r&sArriaeirni-pnah-iv teaching of AntJEthenee: ti ' 

T^ HpOKKtl, iiuias T«.I OTBIKOII. ,o_-i ,iuf, ,,^__ i„„i 

IHd. 106 : .J M ^oji *^. (^^S, s^ wH^ 

cfci. in Biog.ji. 12 says of An- i,^Bj,, ^,-^ «*.;,.i i™-ri, t* 

tlBthenes : Tlyoto K<Xi t4 .Mi ,j ^^, dwufrpui.. In the 

B«rxfi ^^.4. Bip. Fid. 1089, ctj^jj^^ jgg^ c. fMltfB s^ 

C: lfH,T« [DiogeDWi] TbiTBfli^ „^ y^g ^j^ aSTpwd i» 

T- / / "^l '^** T' 'i"*^- Although Antialhenes 

Ti ff lAXa '^''^i' fl ♦^«P'« u not here menti«ied by name, 
iwdfx'"-- Whether the epi- ^ ^^ paaBage in Diogwae 

gramof Atben.in iJxy, vtU, „^gg j^ probable th«t Ite 

refers to the Cynics or tLe antitimsis of iryMw and .J™Bk 

Stoica 18 not qmt* dear. belongs to hia, oven if he ««\ 

*a ffToIiar uMur tSUuiant, i not the first to intcodnce it. 
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thing which belongs to man iB mind.' Everything 
else IB a matter of chance. Only in his mental and 
moral powers is he independent. Intelligence and 
virtue constitute the only armour from which all the 
attacks of fortune recoil ;* that man only is free who 
is the servant of no external ties and no desires for 
things without.' 

ThuB man requires nothing to make him happy 
but virtue.* All else he may learn to despise, in 
order to content himself with virtue alone." For 



■f2 



Compare p. 293, 6 ; Xen. 
iymp. i, 34, poti words tfl the 
ame effect in the month of 
Antisthenes : ra|i(f«. 2 trtptt, 
tabt iuBp^eat ol-K ir r$ o'tK^l 
tAv sXoEtov ml t^y Tiriiw tx"*, 
iXX" l» ToTt ^uxuF ■ this is then 
farther expatiiled ; and Epiotet. 
Diss. iii. 24, 68, m&kes Diogenes 
Ba7 of Actisthenei ; iHSitii »< 

ri lll\ Kol tA oil ipji ■ XTTJCII 

otit inii " (TvYyoieTj, oiM'oi, filAoi, 
^/tT}, irtiHiffif, r6wei, iucrptfilt, 
TOrra thStb Jti iAAirpia. air 
sEk t( ; XC?"* fwvTooiSi'. Tai- 
Ttgr IStif^ ^1 Sri lUiiAvTOv Ix", 
irariytairror, n.r.K We have, 
howoyer, certainly not got the 
very words of Diogenea or 
Autiathenea. 

' Diog. 12 (teaching of An- 
tistheneH) : ira^fimif SwKov 
iperi . . . Tiixoi iir^aAJirrwror 
^maiV liirrt yip mm^iV 
^V< rpolfldirftu. The same la 
a. little differently expressed 
by Epiph. Kip. Fid. 1089, C. 
IHof. 63 Bays of Diogenea : 
ipfrnjedi t( aln-f rtpiytyorfv in 
^lAovo^Ias, tprr (tiEal/ii)S}v&\Aa, 



Tth rixjl litfi^ iwirptwiu. Stob. 
Bkl, ii. 34S : Aior/nji t^ tf§y 
rijy Tix^ /miliar oirrf hk) X^- 
-fomray ■ roCror I* oi UrofUu 
fia\Uii' Kiint AturoiiT^pa. (Tbe 
aame verse ia applied by David, 
SchoL in Ariat. 23, to Antig- 
thenea.) Conf. Stob. Floril. 
108, 71. 

* Thia ia what Diogenea 
saya of himself in ^^d. 
Disa. iii. 24, 6T : ii sG /i' 'Av- 
Turiin)! i)Anieipi»irtr, siric^i itoi- 
Atmro, and he also asserts in 
JMog. 71 that he led thn life of>C 



Btrom. ii. 413, A. {Thtad. Cnr. 
Or. Aff. iii. 49, p. 173) praises 
the Cynics: 



■ ixtuetpiiu 



lOS: 



T*X1» '■ 



and he exhorts his Hlppaichia 

tfil>S< Kpif*! '^vxv* 4hi ^TdX- 



• See JMag. 106 : V"" 
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what in wealth without virtue ? A prey for 6attererE 
and venal meaials, a temptation for avarice, this root 
of all evil, a fountain of untold crimes and deeds of 
shame, a possession for ants and dung-beetles, a thing 
bringing neither glory nor enjoyment.' Indeed what 
else can wealth be, if it be true that wealth and virtue 
. can never dwell together,* the Cynic's be^ar-Ufe 
being the only straight way to wisdom ? ^ What are 
honour and shame ? The taJk of fools, about which 
no child of reason will trouble himself? For in truth 
facts are the very opposite of what we think. Honour 
amongst men is an evil. To be despised by them is 
a good, since it keeps us back from vain attempts. 
Glory only falls to his lot, who seeks it not.' What 

bJtoIi ml Xirfii fliovir, lAoirou V. Auct. 11; Crates in £^ph. 

■al S6(Tlt Kil ibytnlai Karappo- Kxp. Fid. 1089, C. : fKivOtpias 

roSiTi. Dieg. 24. Epiet. Diss, ilmt ^^r inrnfuuiirriv, 
i. 2*, 6. ' Efiiet. Dies. i. 24, 6 : (aio- 

■ Antiath. in Stob. Floril. i. -ytytn) Ktyt,, Sn *iBDE(a(Wmcli. 
SO; 10, i2; 4 gt. By m. i, 36; elmann, p. 47, snggests iSofia. 
DiofC. in 1^0ffT~Tr; 50; GO; which certaiDly might be ex- 
QaUa. Exhort, c. 7, i. 10, K. peeled from what preceded) 
Metrocles in I)iog. 25 ; Crates ^6piis larl luueaiiiviar irBpixiir. 
in Stab. 97, 27; 15, 10; the l>iog. 1! says of Antisth. : rir 
same in Jwiion, Or. vi. 199, D. t" iSo^hv iyaSbr ical taar r^ 

■ Stob. Floril. 93, 36 : &uiy4- ^6,^, and 72 : tiymia t) nl 
H|l IKtyi, pifTi h t6\ti uXonalf S6(as Kol t4 toioDtb nfpra Si^ 
(i*T« ^r "'"l? iiprrhr o'lKuv Bura- ««Cf (Diogenes), irfwuoff/ii^mra 
rftu. Crates therefore disposed nactai »I«u Xl-jmr. In 11 he 
of his property, and is said to speaks of IJ{iit JfovS^pn-a. la 
have settled that it shonld 92; t\fyt Si (CiaUsi) /idxfi tbv- 
only be restored to his children iov itir ^lAnro^Ti', li^xp' ^ 
when they ceased to be philo- Bi(airir ot •rTpanr/oi iTrtu im- 
Bophers (i>i<iir. 68,on tfaeaatho- a<1tu. Compare also 93. Doxo- 
rity of Demetrios Hagnes). pater in Aphthon. c. 2, Rhet. 
Diiortimately, however. Crates Or. i. 192, says that Diogenes, 
can at that time have neither in answer to the qnestion. How 
had a wife nor cbildren. is honoor to be gained ? re- 

• Diog. 10* ! Diog. in Stob. plied ' By aot troubling yoor- 
Floril. 96, 11 ; 19. See Xwnan self at all about honour.' 
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is death ? Clearly not an evil. For only what iB bad ' 
ie an evil : and death we do not experience to be an 
evil, since we have no further experience when we are 
dead.* All these things are then only empty fiincies,* 
nothing more. Wisdom condste in holding one's 
thoughts free from them.* The most worthloBS and 
the most harmful thing is — what men most covet — 
pleasure. Pleasure the Cynics not only deny to be 
a good,* but they declare it to be the greatest evil ; 
and a saying is preserved of Antisthenes, that he 
would rather be mad than pleased.' Where the desire 
of pleasure becomes unbridled passion, as in love, 



1 j^M^.1.0,: Kiyi, 



(avUBi j^SoRil n 



e the D 



a-Xpi». See p, 



33,3. 



' Dii^enes in Diog. 68, 
Oonf. (Tic. TUBC. i. 43, 104. 
Evidently the Cynic here is 
not thinking' of immoTtality, zl. 
nor does it follow from the re- muAi 
mark of Antisthenea on D. xxiii. in 6 
16 (Sohol. Venet. in Wvmkel- mat. 
mainm, p. 26) to the eSect that it. 
the soula have the same forms 
aa their bodies. 

• Or as the Cynics techni- 
cally call it, mere smoke, 
TSfoi. See Miog. 26, 83, 86, 
and p. 301, 3. 

* Clem6m. Strom, ii. *17, B. 
(Theod. Cnr. Qr. Aff. 
162) i kmt^Uvnt ^¥ 



of happiness, a happy man 

could not be found. 

' Diog. yi. 3 : l\tyi it trovt- 

X^t ' iMTiiiiv naKKav 4) ^00tfqv. 

lb. ix. 101. Conf. Sext. Math. 

il. 741: [i, 4IorJ) JdtiffwBi] 

KtuOit 6v' '/umadhom. The same 

in Qell. i%. 6, 3 ; Clemeiu. Stro- 
412, D.; Ihtt. Pr. Bv. 
la. 7 (TAtforf. Cut, Gr. Aff, 
47, p. 172). Conf. J>Mff. vi. 
4, and p. 268, 4. Plato iB 
doubt referring to this 



Sirafur lol rtroiuKdrar eiBJf 
. 417, B. ^lit, tlTTt mil airrh Toirra afrrqt 
li. 8, p. T* irttywyiv -fo^fv/ia o*x Worlir 
'V ttv- (Twu, and Arist. Eth. x. 1, 1172, 

a, 27 : ol fitv yip TiynBir i/iayiiy 



Crates — probably the Xryovatr, ol V i^ irarrias » 

Cynio— proYOB in 3fela». in Stob. ipnikar. lb. vii, 12, 1162, b, 8': 

Ploril. 98, 72 by the considera- toTj /liv oSy Son*? oiS.^a i^H) 

tion, that the homan life from ftveu iiyei&bv otht laiff atnti o^% 

l^^liiiiiing to end brings far Korri rrv/i^<^>ci(t ' ei T^p *Xrm 

more iuiliq>pineBs tlian plea- Totrir k-fBffliv ml ^torlir. Com- 

enre; if therefore the iKeor6- pare p. 296. 
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where man lowers himoelf to be the alave of hia de- 
sires, there no means can be too violent to eradicate 
it.' ConTereely, what most men fear, labour and 
toil, are good, because they only bring man to that 
state, in which he can be independent.^ Hercules ' 
is therefore the patron-saint and pattern for the 
Cynic,* no one else having fought his way through so 
arduous and toilBome a life for the good of mankind, 
with so much courage and vigour. In support of this 
view, Antisthenes appears to have argued that plea- 
sure is nothing but the pause after pain." On this 

■ Clmieiu, 1. c. 406, C. : tyii if they are to come to any 
II iretixoiuu t&jf 'AyTivSirrir, good, onght to be educated by 
T^v 'Affntlnir, AJ^u-ra, xir abstemionsnesa, as early as they 
KBTaTi>£(^ircu)u< <' ^^fi"!" ' ^' ^^ aosceptible of culture. 
■dAaAi ii)iAr KoAikt ml iyiiMt ' Who had also a temple 
yurdiiait iil^npn. t6rrttp»Tn near Cynosai^eB. 

KwCair ^xjoi ^6vtn • fii trram ' Aiktiathenea speaks of two 

5vTi) ol Ktaittaiiiam tAr T^r EercoleBes, DUig. 2, 16. Wiuc- 

ii6vav KciXaGiTir, OiBieBlti Diog. kelmann,p. 16. Dit^enes says 

vi. 86 (CUmem. Btrom. ii. of himaelf in JHoff. 71: rti- 

413, D.i Theod. I. o. Jdi. 19; «6j-i» x<V<>«^pa ■"" ^f"" <«(*- 

JuUan, Or. yi. 19$,!).} : ytr trwtp nl 'HfHuAqi, foiSfc 

- J , 1 I ti i. 'XniStpim wpOKplrmr. Therefore 

'"^ ^ ^'^- ^- ^'- ^- 13, 7, calls 

XP*"i' Antistbenes 'HnucXwruciJi Tit 

'***'"■ V. Aact, 8, Dio^nes replies to 

On the same subject compare the query ta to whom he was 

Also Dief. vi. 38 ; 61 ; 67 ; Stab, imitating r thy 'IipaKK4a, at the 

Floril. 64, 1; 6, 2; 18, 27; same time showing his stick 

J>ug. 66: Toii /liv oIk^u (ft) for a club,andhispiiiloBopher'B 

tois liawdrais. tbIj (J ^cuI^dhi cloak fot a liou'a skin, with 

tb7i iwiSviitau itiAtitir, See p. the addition, which probably 

303, 3. comes from a Cynic writing ; 

■ Ding. vi. 2, says of Anti- vrparttoiim II So-rcp iiciivot M 
ithenes ; wd (ti 4 tint dyaSir rij ifiiirht , ' " 
WvirrtiB* Bi4 TOu fi-tyixin/ 'Bpa- ^Idv t«n 

lAimit ml toS Sipov. Diogeaes purfit (^ , 

Bays in Eic e Floril, Jo. rmnnaSv. See 'bens. Cyn. 13, 

Damasc. ii. 13, 87 (fiBoS. Floril. Julian, Or. vi. 187, 0. 

ed. Mein. iv. 200) that boys, ' Plato, Phileb. 44, B. (Coiif,-4 
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supposition it will appear absurd to pursue pleasure ; 
which can only be attained by having previously ex- 
perienced a correBpoudiug amount of pain. 

From this rigid development of their principles 
to which Antisthenes had been brought, partly by 
his own natural temperament,' partly from regard to 

-Bl, A. ; Rep, ig . 683, B.) speaks without inclnding pleaanre 
of people, as fu(\a Jncoii Ktyo- thereonder. If the further 
.liifBvi t4 wtpl ti"^", ol Toimpii- objectioQ is raised, that the 
-rof ffloris 00 ipaair tlviu, for opponenta of pleaanre here 
they maintain KnSiv Tafirai referred to, hate (according to 
d™i Tfirot ixa^uyks fti nr ol Phil. iS, A) rij raij' kaxtl^mr 
-vpl ^Ikii&ov qEonki hntaniCaa- ^Sovii, whereas the Cjnica al- 
•vw. This passage refers with- lowed no difference between 
ont doubt to Antisthenes. things seemly and unseemly, 
Weadt (Phil. Cyren, 17, 1) thia rests on a misapprehen- 
applies it to pMloaophera who sion; for the JiSofol tar tjixt' 
declare freedom from pain to n6ruy are, as the cont^t 
be the highest good. Qrote, shows, condemned by the op- 
Plato, ii. 609, thiukfl of the ponenteof plea8Qre,notbecauBe 
Pythagoieana, from whom he of their nnseemllneas, but be- 
imaginea Spensippns derived cause they are always combined 
"hia theory of pleasnie. Only with nnhappiness. Nor can we 
no philosophers of Plato's age assert that Plato wonld not 
.ate known to as who made have spoken of Antisthenes 
freedom from pain the highest with so much consideration aa 
^ood. As to the Fythagoreana, be here does (44, C). If he 
we know of their asceticism, at one time of life replied to 
bat no ethical theory of theirs bU sallies with appropriate 
is known to ns thoronghly severity (see p. 292, 2 ; 299, 3), 
TBJecting pleaame. On the it does not follow that after the 
other hand we know that Anti- lapse of years, and in respect 
.sthenes did reject pleasure, of a question on which Uieir 
The probability is, therefore, views more nearly approii- 
that Plato in writing this pa* mated, he could not express 
sage had Antisthenes in bis himself more gently and ap- 
.eye. That the expression pxeciatingly. Yet even here 
Sftvol fit irtpl ^iltrir is no obstacle he will not allow to him the 
to this view, has been already properly scientific capacity, the'~ 
indicated, p. 394, 4 ; Uie ex- tixrri. 

pression not referring to phy- ' Plato, 1, c. continues : -roi- 
■sieal research, but to the prac- ■tots oly Tiims ■t6Tfpa Mtiiittat 
tical enqniry as to what is con- miiipooxtita, ti caii, £ S^Kparii ; 
fonnable to nature, to which — OSk, i\A' &irwfp /ub-rtiri irpoa- 
Autisthenes wanted to go back -xpf^irBai rtn, fuanivyfifvoa oi 
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LP. it aa a meaDs of education,* the Cynic.-;, however, so- 
far depftfted, as to recognise a certain kind of pleasure- 
to be legitimate. Pleasure which is not followed by 
remorse,* or more accurately, pleasure resulting from 
labour and effort,' is aaid to have been called a good, 
even by Antisthenes. In Stobseus,* Diogenes recom- 
mends justice ae the most useful and at the same time 
as the most pleasant thing, because it alone affords 
peace of mind, protects firom trouble and sickness, 
and even secures bodily enjoyments. He also assert^*" 
that happiness consists in that true joy which can 
only be obtained by an imruffled cheerfulness of mind. 
Moreover, the Cynics when wishing to set forth the- 
advantages of their philosophy, did not &il to follow 
in the steps of Socrates, by asserting that life with 
them was far more pleasant and independent than 
with other men, that their abstemiousness gave the 
right flavour to enjoyment, and that mental delights- 

tiiOTi. "^^ '"'' Siwx<f«'? ***- ' Athen. lii, 613, a : 'Arti- 

ata) otm ilyoiiioui, xlar, k.t.A. irBii^t Sk T^r ifiwTir ijaSiir ttnu. 

See p. 305, 6. <pdai[ar, rpiw^H r^v dfKTa^i- 

- ' Aritt. Eth, i. 1 : Some Aijtdc, but we require Ui know 

V~hold. pleaanre t-o be altoijetber tlie context in which Antis- 

a mistake: ol fitr Erai inwtiir- tbenea uttered this. 
ftcHK oJka inl tx'"' '^ ** iw'<I»«hm • Antiath. in Sfoi. Plor. 29, 

PiKtSw <Iru wpis Tbr JSfor iiiSr 65 : qBonti ris /u^ii rout rirtur 

onfmlvtu- riir i^Boi^ii- ray pai- SuaKrior, (UX' ou;tl t4i ipi TWf 

Xtav^ Ktd 4f fiij iarly • pirttr yiip rAnffp. 

Totii iroAXoir ipii oW|^ jmI Sav- ' Floril. 9, 49 ; 24, 14, where 

Afutiv Toij ^oHiI,, Sih Siir (11 probably the Cynic Dii^fene» 

Tohrarrlor iyfiv ■ i\ifiw yip hr is alladed. to. It is, however, a, 

offrait M Ti lieaoy. l>iog. vi. 35 : question whether the wordd. 

Iitiitiir9tu, i\*y* i^^ioyivni) Tviis ure taken from a geDOiue 

XivoSiIao'icaXinii ' nol -yV iKtiyaat writing of his. 
bwif tirao MMyaiirtxaTOVTob, > Urid. 103, 20 ; 21. 
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^afforded a far higher pleasure than sensual ones.' Cb 

Still all that this language proves is, that their theory 

was imperfectly developed, and that their mode of 
expression was inaccurate, their meaning being that 
pleasure as such ought in no case to be an end,* and 
that when it is anything more than a natural couse- 

' Thus in Xcm. Symp^31, P&ttoroA, An. VitioH. ad Infelic, 

where the ileHiili|rtkiu af^are 3, p. 499), like Dii^enes (in 

on the whole to be true, Anti- Z««iiii!,V.Auot.9),bleflaeBhini- 

stbenes demonstratea that in aeU for being happier than 

hia poverty he waa the happiest the Persian Irin g, See Ituig. 

of men. Food, drink, ana ii, 78. 

sleep he enjoyed ; better ' As Bitter, ii. 121, has re- 
clothes he did not need ; and marked, the difference between 
from all these things he had the teaching of Antisthenes 
more enjojiment than he liked ; and that of Aristippus might 
.so little did he need that he be thus eicpreesed: Aristippus 
was never embarrassed to think considered the result of the 
how he ahould find support ; he emotion of the soul to be the p- 
hnd plenty of leisure to asso- good ; Antisthenes considered,,^^ 
' ciate wiUi Socrates, and if he the emotion itself to be the 
wanted a pleaeant day, there end, and the value of the 
was no need to purchase the action to consist in the doing 
requisite materials in the mar- of it. Hitter, however, asks 
ket, but he had them ready in witli justice whether Anti- 
the soul. Diogenes in Diog. sthenes ever went back so far 
71, speaks in a similar strain as this, since it is never dis- 
(not to mention Dio Ckr>j>. Qr. tinctly imputed to him. And 
vi. 12 ; 33) ; lie whohasleamed in the same way it will be 
to despise pleasure, finds there- found that Aristippus never 
in hia highest pleasure ; and in regarded pleasure as a stat« of 
Pint. De EsiL 12, p. 605, he rest, but as a slate of motion 
■ congratulates himself on not for the soal. The contrary is 
having, like Aristotle, to wait not established by what Her-- 
for Philip for breakfast; or ntomn, Ges. Abb. 337, f. al- 
like Callisthenes for Alexander leges. Hermann proves, it is 
(Du^.lS): to the virtuous man true, that Aiitis_tJieaa«-..^i0B' 
. accord!:^ to Diogenes iPliit. sidered the'T[tinCr~to be ■rittu- 
Tranq.An. 20,p. 477)everyday oua sBttvlty, and that Aristip- 
is a festival. In like manner pus took it to be pleasure, but 
Pluet. Tranquil. An. 4, says that he does not prove that Anti- 
Crates passed hia life in jesting sthenes and Aristippus spoked 
and joking, like one perpetual in explicit terms of the rest 
festival ; and Metroelea (in and the motion of the soul. 
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quence of action and of satisfying essential wants, it; 

is a thing to be avoided. 

/ From these considerations followed the concloaion,, 

I that everything else excepting virtae and vice is in— 

I different for us, and that we in turn ought to be 

I indifferent thereto. Only those who soar above 

^ poverty and wealth, shame and honour, ease and 

&tigue, life and death, and who are prepared to 

submit to any work and state in life, who fear no 

one, troubling themselves about nothing — only such 

as these offer no exposed places to fortune, and can 

therefore be free and happy.' 

' As yet, here are only the negative conditions of 

happiness. What is the positive side corresponding 

thereto ? Virtue alone bringing happiness, and the- 

goods of the soul being alone worth possessing, in 

what does virtue consist ? Virtue, replies Antis- 

\ thenes, herein following Socrates and Euclid, consists 

\in wisdom or prudence;* and Season is the only 



I Diog. in Stob. Floril. 86, sophy was aip^v t* x""'! i"^ 

10 (69, 4), SAjB the noblest rt> nntiris niXur. Antis. in 

men are ot (toTof^wBiT*! irAflif- Stoh. Floril, 8, U: Bcrnt !i 

Toir ii^iji ifioyris C"^'' '''>>' '^ Mpovs HiaiKt tovKos bv KiKtiitr 

tuarrlmr inrtfiya ivrts, vtrlat iauriv. Dic^enes in Viog. TG : 

iZa^lat nJroK iimiTov. Diog. taiKau t& 0a^(7(r6cu. See pp. 

29 saya of the same: ^Tp«t 302,2; 303, 2 and 3 ; 306,4. 
Taiii lAiKXarrai -ja^iiy sol fA ' This follows from JHog.. 

y«)Uiy, Hoi TDtpj /i/AAoira! koto- 13 : Ttlx"' io-fKA^rmiTo* ^ipA- 

T\€ri' Kol'/i^j naToirAtli', mil Toii n)<r"' ■ . ■ '"^Xt «i""ao«imo-T^ 

/i^AAorros wo\trtiitn9ai vol fiij in rois adrur iivsA^ois Ao^t- 

woAiTiifirBai. mil robs ncuSmpo- Ofioii, if me connect with it Ms 

fuir Kol fiJl ToiidTpa^ii', Hal Tabs maxims about the oneneaa and. 

wafaBKioaiottfyoui iTu/i^iauf ToTt the teachableness of virtae^ 

Iiwiirriut lol ii>i Tpoaiirrii!. and his doctrine of the wise 

Crates, IHd. SS, Bajs that man. 
what he had gained by philo- 
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thing which gives a value to life.' Hence, as his Chap. 

teacher had done hefore him, he concludes that virtue 

is one and indivisihle,' that the same moral prohlem 
is presented to every class of men,' and that virtue 
is the result of teaching.* He further maintains that 
virtue \a an inalienable possesgion; for what is once 
knovm can never be forgotten." He thus bridges 
over a gulf ^ in the teaching of Socrates by a Bystem 
in which Sophistical views ' contributed no less than 
practical interests to make vi rtue in itj^-lf inHftppn- 
1 dent of everything external.* Wherein, however, 

I Compare the saiJ>iBg attri- Kof awiinav iirrnr &AAot Hi 

bated to AntiBthenes in Plui, T<pl ris fpiSas tiaToiPoovi a.T^ 

--6to. Eep. H, 7, p. lOiO, and to The eipression ol ^iv, , . , ol 

Diogenes in }}iag. 24 : *lt Tie S) does not prove that the fiist 

0lor wafitirKiviCiaSai EiTv \6yoy tl of these atatemeats belongs to 

Bpix"- ^^ Oiog. 3, a different school from that 

' SohoL Lips, on n. 0. 123 to which the second belongs. 
{VfiiKkelnumn, p. 2S) : 'km- ' Dv>g. 13; ira^iaiptrBv iw\oy 

aOiyni ^Viir, At <f Tt -rpinrn 6 4 iprr^i. Xea. Mem. i. 2, 19 : 

ao^i icar\ lanw^prriiy iviiTft!, ian) oSf Awoitr tir «i)*».ol tSiy 

' IHog. 12 according to Dio- ^aaKdrtov ^iKaaoptTr, tri oix 

cles : JMpit kbI yavaiKlit ^ bMi ir totc h SiKoat itinii •jivavro, 

* JHog. 10 : StSanV i'ttSiUrv* oMIf, £r /uUijirfi larw, i /laBiir 

CAiviirSirrjt) ■Hji- iperliv. 106: inrurrliftair imrf yitom, 
d^^imi JT otroii iral T>)y iprriir ' The maiim that prudence 

SiioicT^v ttyai, Kofit prialy 'Ami- is insuperable. See p. 142, 3. 
aiinii ty t# 'HponAtr, (col iiiii- ' The maxim that joucannot . 

r60XiiT«y twipx*'"- Without forget what you know is only l^^ 

doubt the reference in Iiom: the converse; of the Sophistic 

Heh i. 1 is also to Antiathenea. maxim that you cannut leam 

Isocrates quotes the passages what you do not know, 
just given, with the sentence ' It is only independent of 

of Antiathenea which was dia- external circumstancea, when 

cuaaed p. 300, 3, added : itin-tt- it cannot be lost ; for since the 

ytTVpiKaaw of /iiy oi ^daKorrts wise and virtuoua man will 

616* t" ilyat ifiiuSii ^iyiw obB' never, as long as he continuea 

itrTAiytiy. . . . ol ti JitJiiSi-rti wise and virtoona, forego his 

£i irSpla Kol ao^la lol SiKumr^n) wisdom and virtue, and since, 

Totrif fo-Ti- Kal ^ir« ]iiy atitiy according to the teaching of 

atrrir (x'l'^i Iti* V trtarfiiiti Bootfttes, no one intentionally 
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trae prudence consisted the Cynice could not say 
more precisely. If it were described aa knowledge If 



concerning the good,' this, as Plato justly observed,* | 
was simply a tautology. If, on the contraiy, it were 
said to consist in tmleaming what is had,^ neither 
does thia negative expression lead a single st«p 
further. So much only is clear, that the prudence of 
Antisthenes and Mb School invariably coincides with 
a. right state of will, of firmness, of self-control and 
of uprightness,' thus bringing ue back to the 
Socratic doctrine of the oneness of virtue and know- 
ledge. Hence by learning virtue, they understood \j/ 
moral exercise rather than intellectual research.'^'^ 
They would not have recognised the Platonic and 
Aristotelian distinction between a conventional and 
a philosophical, an ethical and an intellectual virtue ; 

does wrong, it followB that (^, rl kokA israiuiStai. Ths 

knowledge c&n only be taken same is found in Ezc. e Floril. 

awa; by a cause foreig:n to the Joan. Damaac. ii. 13, 34 (Stob. 

will of the individnal. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 193). 

' Plata, Bed, v i. 605, B. : • Compare pp. 292, 1 ; 303, S 

lt>0\i >ij)r rilt f, olaSiL, Sri toTt and 3. 

iiir iTDAAaTt iilorTi rSnictT ilyv ri ' Here it may saESce to call 

iyaShv, Teis Si xoii^oT^fiimfpiini- to mind what has been said p. 

o-it . . . . Kal Srt y, S f'^t, ol 292, 1, and what Diogentis in 

toDto iryaiittroi ouk txouai Stt£oi JHog. 70 saya : Sitt^jc ff tKfytii 

^i! ^p6ir^<ris, iAA' Juw^Kd^DfTiu (Tvtu Ti)y Strirqirir, riir itir <inixi- 



fKW. If the Cynics are not 


... (the teit here appeaiB 


here exclusively meant, the 




passage at any rate refers to 


X." [<r«F<;c.i]? 7,y6^tya, [«;] 


them. 


ipm^aalaj eii^ualar irpii to rqi 


'I.e. 


iftTis *py« Tap4xorra,- «lAu ff 


' Diag. 8, according to Pha- 


i.rt\fi rtiv Mpair x»pli fflt Irfpns 


nias: ('A>^"'B^n)0 'f>»«)0*'i ^i 


. . . TOpFrlflfTO ii TfKfJlpia Tav 


ToB . . . ri loiS;- mAlt KiyaSb, 




(<roiTo, fipTi- ft ri nuit ft tx*" 




Sti 4-""tTi£ iffr, /uUdt! -rapi r&y 


home in); foi in every ait prac- 


•iWrw. lUd. 7: ipar^th t( 


tice makes perfect ; 71: oMryt 
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tind in answer to Meno'e ' qiiestion, whether virtue Chap. 

waa produced by eierciBe or instruction, they would 

have replied, that practice was the best instruction. 

He who has attained to virtue by the help of the (2) Wis- 
Cynic teaching, is a wise man. Everyone else is ^^^ 
hicking in wisdom. To tell the advant^es of the 
one, and the misery of the other, no words are too 
strong for the Cynica. The wise man never suffers 
want, for all things are his. He Is at home every- 
where, and can accommodate himself to any circum- 
stances. Faultless and love-inspiring, fortune cannot 
touch him.' An image of the divinity, he lives with 
the Chxis. His whole life is a festival, and the Gods, 
whose friend he is, bestow on him everything,* The 
reverse is the case with the great bulk of mankind. 
Most of them are mentally crippled, slaves of fancy, 
severed only by a finger'a breadth from madness. 
To find a real man, you must look for him with a 
lantern in broad daybght. Misery and stupidity are 

X"pl' ianijaiais xaropSouoBiu, !tf- kyaSln, J) hiiTts 9 &kiipt<> obiir 

■rariiv S) rainiv iray ixriK^irai. \iyovaiv. Yet Diogenes (in 

^^^lato, Meno, init. Ihog. 89) allows that no one is 

•-^'' Diog. II: abrAfxii t' itrm perfectly free from faults. 
rir aoipiw ■ tivra ^iji otroa ' Diogenes, in Dieg. 51 : to&i 

<Ii>(u TB THv SAXvr. Fbid. 12 ky^lt titSfia Btir tUivas thai. 

(according to Diodes) : t# Ibid. 37, 72 ; t&v eifv iari 

•n^ iiror tiSty oil* iropty, wiyra' tpl\ai Si a! co^l lOtt 

MUfoaToi 6 iyBB6!. Ibid. 106 : flnli - Koivit St tI tw ffxvi'. 

i(iipavT6y Tt Thr roipir Hal iya- lirr' Kfw /ml riv awfir. 

ItiprvTov KalipiXoyv^ 6^lv,Tixn Diog. in PM. Tran. An. 30: 

T( ;«]Slv iriTpiwtir. See p. 303, driip d-fiMi ei wiaar iiiapUr 

2. The passage in Aritt. Eth. lo^v iryiiTiu; Exc e FloriL 

N. vii, H, !0o3, b, 19, probably Joan. Damasc. ii. 13, 76 : 'A»ti- 

also refers to the Cynics: ol Si vBirtis ipiim)Biis &ri Tiyas ri ii- 

"riv Tpi>Ki(iiityay Kol rbv iuirrii- Hilff i rbr olby, thtr • il itty Onu 

X'o'i /iFfikoii TctpirtmiyTa tb- fu(U<i vu/iBmSy, •fAiaa-poe, h ii 

Jhiiima ^AaKoyrts tlrfu, iiy jF iySpiiwoii, plirnfa. 
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Chap, the niuTeisal &te of morta]&' Accordingly all man- 
^_^^ kind are divided into two dasees. Innnmerable fools 
stand opposite to a small number of wise m^u 
Only a veiy few are happy through prudraice and 
Tirtae. All the rest live in miafortune and folly, 
only the fewest of all being aware of tbeii deplorable 
state. 
D. The Following out these principles, the Cynics con- 

^^f^ eeived it to be their special mission to set an example 
their themselves of strict morality, of abstemlonsness, of 

"^' the independence of the wise man, and also to exerdse 
a beneficial and Btrengtbening infloence on others. 
To this mission they devoted themselves with eztra- 
4— ordinary self-denial, not, however, without &lling 
into snch extravagances and absurdities, Buch offensive 
coarseness, utter shamelessness, overbearing self-con- 
ceit, and empty boasting, that it is hard to say 
whether their strength of mind latJier calls for ad- 
miration, or their eccentricities for ridicule; and 

' Dieg. 33 : iKtmifponi: Ixtyi had foand nowhere, but boys. 

[^layimti) ob rebj Kv^iAj Koi he had found in I^cedfemOD. 

Tu^Aoit, iA\i Toijt fiij (xnrrat Jiid. 11 ; tlie Stoiy of Diogenes 

rfifoa. Ibid. 35: Tabs ■wXti- with his lantern. Ibid. 86;. 

oToui fKryt roptk JitruXoii /udrt- verses of Crates on the Stnpi- 

aSai. Compare what baa been dity of mankind. Compare 

said of Socrates p. 121, 2, Ibid, also Stab. Floril. 4, 62. Dio- 

47: Toit^opaiKol wirranabt genes in Eic. e Flolil. Joan. 

irSolo^irtourTm rpurapSpiiwoBt «- Damasc ii. 13, 76, says that 

•nxJAu d*Tl ToD Tpiirae\Ioi/j. the vilest tiling' upon earth is a 

IHd. 71 : Instead of becoming' man without cnltnre. Eitlter 

happy by practice of virtne, Diogenes or PMlisouB aaaerts in, 

men nfxk riix iroior muiotiuiio- 8tob. Flat. 'i2, 41 (Conf. Diog.. 

vovai. Ibid. 33; irfjit iht vi. 80) : ^ tD^kii i^lnrcp T(u/i)|t- (^ 

•IcJrra ■ nMw pinS ttripas, /yi, e^\ti [tbIis -roXXoiis] iyti. Com- 

nir bIv, ahtv, tb4f>(u, oi f ir- psxe p. 392, 3. 
B(Hf»<At IMd. 37: men he 
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whether they rather command esteem, or dislike, or Chap, 

conmiiseration. Previous enquiries, however, make 

it possihle for ub to refer these variouB peculiaritieB 
to one common source. 

The leading thought of Cyiiicism is the self-suffi- (I) Salf- 
ciency of virtue.' Blunt and onesided in their con- 
ception of this principle, the Cynics were not content 
j.,.-witb a mere i/n/ward independence of the enjoyments 
' and wants of life. Their aim, they thought, could 
only be reached by entirely renouncing all enjoyment, 
by limiting their wants to what is absolutely indis- 
pensable, by deadening their feelings to outward 
impressions, and by cultivating indifference to all 
I that is not in their own power. The Socratic inde- 
i pendence of wants ^ became with them a renunciation 
\ of the world.' Poor to begin with,* or renouncing 
; their property voluntarily," they lived as beggars." 

■ See p. 302. 

» According to Diog. \ 

conf. iMeian, Cyu. 12, Dio- pngued by Sosicrates, in guying 

genes repeated the Itmgimge that Diodoms o£ Aspendus 

nhich we saw Socrates nsed, p. was tile Grst to do so ; foi this 

64, 3. To the same ettect is statement is not very accnrate, 

the story that Diogenes, at the both Antisthencs and Diogenes 

beginnii^ of his Cynic caieer, being older than Diodorus, 

ref naed to look for a runaway Nevertheless, in Biog. 22, Dio- 

slave, because he could do genes is described with great 

without his slave as well as probability as the originator 

the slave could do without of the full mendicant garb, 

him. IHeg. BS ; Stob. Ftoril. 62, and he is also said to have been 

47. Ibid. 97, 31, p. 316 Mein. the first to gain his livii^ by 

• See pp. 303; 310,1. begging. Bieg. 38; *6; 49; 

* Snch as Antisthenes, Dio- Teles, in Stob. Plor. v. 67; 
genes, and Monimus. Hienm. adv. Jovin. ii, 207. 

* Snch as dates and Hip- His followers Crates (see the 
paichia. verses in Diog. B6 and 90) and 

• According to Diodes in Monimus (Diog. 82) adopted 
Jhoa. vi. 13, Antisthenea al- the same couise. 
leady usimied the b^gar's 
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Possessing no houses of their own, they passed the 
day in the streets, or in other public places; the 
nights they spent in porticoes, or wherever else 
chance might guide them.' Furniture, they did not 
need.* A bed seemed superfluous.* The simple 
Greek dress was by them made still simpler, and they 
were content with the tribon * of Socrates, the ordi- 
nary dress of the lower orders,* without any under- 

■ Diogenes muat baye been 67, 20, p. 4, Mein. saya is that 

the first to act thus. For An- they spent da^ and night in 

tisthenes in Xe». Symp, *, 38, the open porticoes. In sooth- 

still speaks of having a house, em countries they even now 

although its furniture was con- often spend the night in a 

fised to the bare walls. Dio- portico. 

genes, however, and the lat«r ' The story t^at Dii^renes 

Cynioa lived as described. See threw away bis cup, when he 

JJiag. 22; 3B ; 76 ; 105: Tilei. bad seen a boy drinking with 

1, c. and in Stofr, Floril. 97, 31, the hollow of his hand, is well 

p. 316 Mein, Hieron. Lucia/a, known. Dieg. 37 ; Plvi. Prof. 

V. Auct. 9. Diogenes for a in Virt. 8, p. 79; Beneca, Bp. 

time took up his abode in a 90, 14; Eier, 1. c. He is also 

tub which stood in the en- reported to have trampled on 

trance-ooort at Metroon, at Flalo's costly carpets with the 

Athens, as had been done by words, xarSi thy Ittiramj tB- 

homeless folk before. Diog- ^or, to which Plato replied, 

23; 43; 105; Sen. £p. 90, 11. Mpvyt rApir, Aioytt^s. IHfg. 

Bnt it cannot have been, as 26. 

Jvtieaal, liv. 208, and irtcjan, ' Antisthenes in Xen. Symp. 
Consc His. 3, represent it, that 4, 38, boasts that he alirpt ad- 
he spent hifl whole life there mirably on the simplest bed. 
without any other home, even And the fragment in Demetr, 
carrying bis tnb about, with de Elocut. 249 (Winckelmann, 
him, as a snail does its shell, p. 62), belongs here. As far as 
Compare Steintutrt, 1. c. p. 302- Diogenes ^Epiet. Dido. i. 24, 7, 
OottUng, Ges. Abh. 258, and distinctly asserts this of Dio- 
Bracker's report of the discns- genes) and Crates arc concem- 
Eions between Hermann aod ed, they slept, as a matter of 
Kassus, Hist. FMl. i. 872. course, on the bare groond. 
Equally fictitious is the roman- '< Compare the passages 
tic story that Crates and Hip- qaoted p. 54, 4. 
parchia lived in a tub. Simpl. * That is at Athens; at^ 
in Epict. Enchir. p. 270. AH Sparta the rplfiay was univer- 
that Musouius in iStoS. Floiil. sal (^OottliMg, 266; R&rmatm, 
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clothing.' In scantiness of diet they even surpasBed C^Lig. 
the very limited reqiurements of their fellow coun- - 
trymen.* It is said that Diogenes tried to do without 
fire, by eating his meat raw," and he is credited with 
saying that everything, without exception, human 
fiegh included, might be used for purposes of food.* 
Even in extreme age he refused to depart from his 
accustomed manner of living," and leat his friends 
should expend any mmecessaiy care on his corpse, he 
forbad their burying it at all.* A Hfe in harmony 

Antiquit. iii, % 21, H), from ' Their onJinary lood con- 
which it will be seen, that the BiBted of briiiul, iigs, onionSr 
word did not originallj mean garlic, linseed, bntpartionlarly 
something worn ont, but a of the Bifiui, or beans of some 
rongh dress which robbed the kind, llieir drink was cold 
skin ; an liiAjtov rfifitr not an water. Biog. lOS ; 2B ; i8 ; 86 ; 
. liiivtoy TtrptnnirBO, and that 90; Teles in Stob. Floril. 97, 
Ifutrmi' r^Bfr ytriiuvot in Stob. 31 ; Ibid. p. 215, M. ; Athea. iv. 
Floril. 5, GT, means a coverii^ 156, c; Lueum, V, Anct. 9; 
which had grown rongh, Dio Ckrya. Or, yi. 12 and 21, 
' This was often done by the and Qottling, p. 256. But, in 
poor (iferm<H[», 1. c.) Anti- ■ order to prove their freedom, 
Btbenes, however, or Diogenes, tliey occasionally allowed a 
according to others, made this pleasore to themselves and 
dress the dress of his order, others. Diog. 65 ; ArUtid. Or. 
ijlowing the Tplflour to be ixv. 660 ( Wineltet^iann, p. 28). 
doubled for better protection • IHog. 34 ; 76 ; P»eudo-Phit. 
against the cold. Biag.t; 13; de Ksu Cam. i. 6, 996; Dw 
22 ; 76; lOS. Teles in Stob. Chryt. Or. vi. 26. 
Floril. 97, 31, p. 216. Mein. • In Biog. IS, this principle 
The Cynic ladies adopted tlie is supported by the argument, 
same dress, 2}u)g. 93. This that everything is in every- 
single article of dress was thing else, even flesh in bread, 
often in the moat miserable &c. iKoj. refers for this to a 
condition. See the anecdotes tragedy of Thyeates, the writer 
about Cral«B, Diog. 90, and the of which was not Diogenes, 
verses on him. Ibid. 87. Be- bat Philisona. A similar state- 
cause of the self-satisfaction ment was subseqnently made 
with which Antisfchenes er- by the Stoics. See Zelhr't 
posed to riew the holes in his Stoics, &c. 
oloak, Socrates is said to have * Sec Diog. Zi. 
observed that his vanitypeered • See the accounts which 
through them. Bivj. 8. differ in details in Diog. 79 ; 
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with nature,* the Buppreasion of everything artificial, 
the most simple satisfaction of all natural wants, is the 
watchword of his School.* They never weary of belaud- 
ing the good fortune and the independence which they 
owe to this freedom from wants.* To attain thereto, 
bodily and mental hardships are made a principle.* 
A Diogenes whose teacher did not appear to treat him 
with sufficient severity,* is said to have undertaken 
self-mortification in this behall^ Even the scorn 
and contempt necessarily incurred by this manner of 
life were home by the Cynics with the greatest com- 



Floril. 123, 11. The same ia 303, 2 and 3. 

repeated by ChryBippna in * Compare p, 260, 1, and 

Sent. Pyrrh. iii. 268; Math. Dieg. 30. Diogenes' trainiiiK 

zi. 194. appears to have been described 

I Which Diogenes also re- by Bubnlna in the same glow- 

qnired, witnesa for inatance Ing term* as that of Cyms was 

his BBjing in Bioo. 71 ; Slot by Xenophon. Bxo. e Floril. 

aJv htrrl Tvr ixfV'"''"' Tdwr Joan. Damasc. 11. 13, 6B ; G7. 

rolls Kirri piair iXonhms {pr Diogenes in Stob. Floril. 7, 18, 

(Uoifi^vui, TTOfA -Hit iyoiia koko- expresaea the view that mental 

SH/iataiicn. ' Tigoor ia the only object of all 

• Compare on this sabjeot eiercise, even that of the 

the ezpreseions of Diogenes in body. 

J>ieg. U; 35; Stoi. Floril. 6, • Bit) Chryi. Or. viU. 2 

*1 ; 67, the hymn of Crates on {Stoi. Floril. 13, 19) ; conf. 

«frT^Atia, and Ms prayer to tlie IHog. IB. 

Hnsea in Julian, Or. vi. 199, in ■ According to Dutg. 23 ; Bi, 

addition tc what P!«t. de he was in the habit of colling 

Bauit. 7, p. 12S, IHog. SB ; 93, ia the summer in the burning 

and StobiBvt tell of him. Com- sand, and In winter of walking 

pare also Lueiari, V. Anct. 9, barefoot in the snow, and em- 

and the anecdote of the moose, bracing icy coltimns. On ijie 

the Bight of which confirmed other baud, Philemon's worda 

Diogenes in his rennnciatloa of about Crates in IHeg. 67, that 

the world in Plut. Prof, in Vir- he went about wrapped up in 

tat. 6 ; Diog. 22, 40. sommer and in rags in winter, 

' Comparethelangnage naed are probably only a comedian's 

by Cratea and Metroclea in jest on his b^^rly covering. 
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poBure ; ' nay, they accustomed themaelvea thereto,' on Chap. 
the ground that the reproaches of enemies teach man ^^ 
to know bimsel^^ and the best revenge you can take 
is to amend your &nlt«.* Should life from any 
Teasou become insupportable, they reserved to them- 
selves the right, as the Stoics did at a later time,'' of 
secnring their freedom by means of suicide. 

Among external things of which it ia necessary to (2) a- v* 
be independent, the Cynics included several matters ^J™"*^""*''^ 
which other men are in the habit of regarding as W'- 
morally good and as duties. To be free in every 
respect, the wise man must be fettered and hampered 
by no relations to others. He must satisfy his social 

' AntiBtheueB in Diog. 7, /lAXguv-i ai^taiai ti $l\w It! 

rtptiy fiSXAm' 4 •' \i8aa rii pik- * Tliog. m Phtt. Inimic. Util, 

XoiTo. He bIeo Bays in .Epiat. i, p. 8S and Poet, i, p. 21. 

Diss, iv. 6, 20 (conf. Bioff. 3) : ' When AntistheneH in his 

ftttiriXuiiir, i Svai, Tfdrrto' fitf last illness became impatie&t 

■rf, KBicvi y liKoitiy. It is said imdei his sufferings, Diogenes 

of Dif^enes, Dieg. 33, and offered him a dagger (^Dieg. 

also of Crates, I>Mg. 39, that 18) t« put an end to hie life, 

when his body had been ill- which Antisthenea had not the 

treated, he only wrote by the couragetonae. That Diogenes 

side of his blains the names of made away with himself is 

those by whom Uiey had been indeed asserted in several of 

inflicted, the acconnta to which nfer- 

* JHeff, 90 says of Crates, -rit ence has been made, but can- 
ripraj Mt^Bii IXoiSipti, avy- not be proved. In jEJwwt, V, 
■yviirdiier iavrhr rphs rit P\a- H. z. I], he refuses the COS- 
<rf>qfilai. temptaous challenge to pat an 

* Antisthenes remarks, Diog, end to his snfferings by sui- 
13: wpaaix"' '°'> ^x^poif t|w- cide ; for the wise man ought 
Toi fip rSr i/iapniiJn-air aiirftt- to live. Nevertheless, Metro- 
mrriu. He also says in PUit. cles put an end to himself 
Inim, TJtil, 6, p. 89, and the (^JHog. 96), not to mention 
same saying is attributed to Menedemua (IMd. 100). So 
Diogenes in De Adnl. 36 p. 74 ; also Crates in Mag. 86 ; Cle- 
Prof. in Viit. ii, p. 82; rois meju. Strom, ii. 412, D, 
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Chap, wants by himself al<Rie,' or be will be dependent on 

^^"- others, and nothing which is out of his power ougfat 

(«) Of to in6uence his hapfaness. To these matteis beltHigs 

(TJt family life. Not that Antisthenes would do away 

with marriage, because he thooght it useful to keep 

up the race of men ;* bat Dic^nes early discovered 

that this object might be attained by a community 

of wives.^ Deeply imbued as these pbilosof^eiB were 

with Grecian peculiarities, it neyer occurred to them 

to require, in the spirit of a later asceticism, the ai- 

tire uprooting of all sexual desires. Natuial impulses 

might, however, be satisfied in a &r more simple way.* 

' In IHeg. 6, Aiitiatbeues ia Chij^ppos, aowTding to Diey^ 

tt^ly to the qtiestion. What vii. 33, 131, projected the same 

good philosophy had done him, Btate_ of thinffs for theii ideal 

answers : rh iirasBtu iiurrf tpi' State. 

\£y. Out of thia came the < Something of the same 

caricature of later Cynicism, kind has been already observed 

described by Lvciaa, V. Anct. in Socrates, p. 163, I. With 

10. Yet Di<«eDes and Crates the Cynics this treatment o£ 

were anything bat hateis of the relation between the sexes 

their fellow-men. becomes an extraTagance and / 

' Buy. II: To+i^So'iiK Tt [rir a deformity. In Xiwi. Symp. "^ 

(TJ^v] TicrOTCitni xif TtSt 4, 3S, AntislJieiies boasts of hiis 

rii^iuimlTaii ramiirra -yurcufl. comforts, since he only asso- 

Tbe conjectm'e d^vdrrdTiui dates with those fair dames to 

iWinielmajm, p. 29, according whom others wonld have do- 

to Hermann) appears mis- thing to say. That he did so 

taken: Antistbenes miglit well on principle is stated in IHtig. 

require (v^^otiitu irpii rtim- 3. That he declared adoltery 

v^nv, women most soited for permissible, as Clomeni. Floril. I 

child-bearing, whilst consider- v. 18 says, is by no means cer- 

ing anyone good enough for a tain. He is even said to havr- I 

plaything. Hatisfied his Insts in a coarser 

* l>uig. 72 : lAr/t St ml mirtkt way, complaining that hunger ' 

tlrtu itir tIi Tinmliat, T^lfuf lai- coold not be treated in the 

Sha ratd(mr, iAAi rir ■rtlinm same way. frualor, i. 880. -./ 

Tp vtirSdirp mnirBi ' Koinibt it Steimkart, p. 306, and GottHny, 

li^ Tovtn Kol mil vUu. The p. 276, doubtthe tmthof these- 

correctness of this is supported and similar stories. Withont 

by the fact that Zeno and Tonching for their accoiacy, it 
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CYNIC RESUXCIATION OF SOCIETY. 

Their mendicant life, moreover, not affording them 
an opportunity ' for home pleasures, it is readily 
understood that they were in general averse to mar- 
riage,* and to feminine society, or at least treated 
tamily life as a thing indifferent.' Diogenes is said 

is also BccTised of having 

pablicly practised anchastity, 

"" Tluiod. Cut. Gr. AH. 

In CorintJi the 



46, *9 ; -Pia Chryi. Or. vi. Ifi. Biog. 69 i 
p. 203, &. ! haSlim, V, Auot. lii. 48, p. 



10; Qaiea. Loc. Afiect. 
viii. 419, K. ; Athen. iv. 15( 
JHo Ckryi. 3* Horn, in Matl 
398, C; S. Attg. Civ. Dei, 
20 ; but ^0, according to PVat. 
Stob. Rep. 21, 1, p. 1044, Chry- 
eippoa had on t^is score 
cat«d the Cynics, and 
ding to Sext. Phjrrh. 



younger Laia, according to 
AtKm. xiii. 588, b, or PhiTne, 
according to TmivM. Apol. 46. 
is said to have had a whim to 
bestow on him her favoms 
gratoitonsly, whereas the philo- 
sopher did not despise others. 
Clement (Horn. V. 18) repte- 
.. ^ , . aents him as poichasing them 

Zeno appears to have done the by scandalous conditions. In 
same. Dio. probably borrowed Ms tragedies (according to 
his revolting extracts from JuUan, Or. vii. 310, c) stood 
Chryslppos. The things are, things that one might believe 
however, not bO Out o£ keeping iiir«(i^»A^» i^(htT«U(tyUt aiH toIj 
with the ways of Antisthenes, iraipaii iimXtXii^Biu. On the 
that we coold call tbem im- other hand his morality is com- 
possible; and the very thing mended, itenwjj-.de Eloc. 261, 
which to OB appears so imin- ' The case of Crates is an 
tclligible, this public want of eiception, and even Crates had 
modesty, makes them very not wooed Hippaichia, He 
likely to be troe of Dic^enea. only married her, when she 
It true, they were an attempt would not renounce her aSec- 
on his part to expose the folly tion for him, but was prepared 
of mankind. It is from this to share his mode of life. He 
point of view rather than on certainly married his children 
any moral grounds that the in a pecnliar way, according 
Cynics conduct their attacks to Diog, 88 ; 93. 
on adulterers and stupid spend- ' See the apophthegms in 
thrifts. To them it seemed J}u)g, 3, and iM^ian, V. Aact. 
foolish in the extreme to incur 9 : 7Jfuti' Bi &tit\ijatt\ ical raiim' 
moch toil, danger, and expense xsl iroTpiCiii. Far less objec- 
foT an enjoyment, which might tionable is the maxim of Antis- 
be had much more easily. See thenes in Diog, 12 : rir Slmuar 
JHog. 4 ; 61 ; 60 ; 66 ; 89 ; Pliut. it*(il tAjIotoi loKurtm rouaurf 
Ed. Pu. 7. Bchl. p. 6 ; Stdb. rait. 
FloriL 6; 39; G2. Diogenes ■ Ree pp. 310, 1, and 2TT. 
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LP. to have seen QotMng revolting' in marriage between' 

the nearest relations. 

ij" Another matter which they considered to be 

equally indifferent with family life for the wise man, 
was civil life. Indeed the sharp contrast between 
slavery and freedom does not affect the wise man. 
The man who is really free can never be a slave — 
for & slave is one who is afraid — and for the same 
reason a slave can never be free. The wise man is 
the natural roler of others, although be may be 
called a slave, in the same way that the physician ia 
the ruler of the sick. Accordingly it is said that 
Diogenes, when about to be sold, had the question 
asked : Who wants a master ? declining the offer of 
his friends to buy him back.* Not that such conduct 
was a vindication of slavery. On the contrary, the 
Cynics seem to have been the first among Greeks to 
declare it an institution opposed to nature,* quite in j 

■ IHo Chryi. Or. i. 29, wboae yhf ric iikv !oD\o» flrai tJi- V 

stalement is confirmed by its i>Lti9tpar, 4,iatt E' o'Mr Eio^- 

agreeing with tbe oniveisal ftiv. liirfp obSi Siicaiai', fiiiiuir , 

doolrine of the Stoics. See yiii. The contrast between — T' 

^Uer'e Stoica, &C., p. i. ri)uf and ipiofi ia not found so 

' Dioff. 29 ; 74. Compaie strongly drawn at that time 

•pp. 286, i; 332, i. According eicept among the Sophiste and 

to Diag. Ifi, AntiHthenes wrote Cynics. Nor ia it onlj met 

■npl iKt\i6tplas icai SouAilat, and with in their religions views, 

perhaps this iatheoriginof tlie On the contrary, their whole 

aocount in Stob. Flor. 8, 14. politics, and even their praoti- 

• For this we have certainly cal philosophy, are governed 

no direct authority. Still (aa by Vtte effort to bring human . 

has been already observed, p. Hodelj from an artificial state i* 

171, 4), it is probably in re- recognised by law and custonr'^ 

ference tfl the Cjnics that to a pure state of notnre. "We 

■^riit. Polit. i. 3 ; 1263, b, 20, shonld hardly look in sophistic 

says ; roit ulir Bontr IrmTiiiai ri circles for the opponents of 

Til flrat n ieinnH'ffa . . . toTs H slavery whom Aristotle men- 

ni|i& ^ir ri Stirwi^tiy ■ yiiuf tiocB, Where the mle of the 
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conformity with their principle, that every diEFerence 
between men other than that of virtue and vice is 
unimportant and has nothing to do with the law of 
nature and reason. Yet they did not go so far as to 
attempt even in a small circle (as the Eesenes did 
at a later time) the abolition of slavery, regarding the 
outward state as something indifferent, the wise man 
even in slavery being a free man. Nor was it other- 
wise with civil life. The wise man of the Cynics 
feels himself above the restraints which civil Ufe 
imposes, without therefore feeling any impulse to 
mix himself up in such matters ; for where could be a 
constitution which would satisfy his requirements? 
A popular government is severely censured by Antis- 
thenes.' An absolute monarch only appeai'ed to 
these freedom-loving philosophers a bad and miser- 

Btronger over the weaker was which do not distingnieh tie 
regarded as the most conform- good from the bad (^Diog. 6 ; 6), 
able to natnre. Bat the view must be intended for a. hit at 
is all the more in keeping-with democracy. The saying in 
a school which from no side Diog. 8, that shonld the Ade- 
could allow that one portion of nians call their asses horses, 
mankind enjoy the right, quite it would be quite as good 
independent ly of their moral as choosii^ Incompetent gene- 
state, to govern the rest, the rals— must also be directed 
claim of the wise man to govern against a popular form of 
the fool resting upon reason, government. According to 
and naturally all men being Atltea. v. 220, d, Antisthenes 
citizens of one state ; between had made a sharp attack on all 
feUow- citizens the relation of the popular leaders at Athens, 
master and slave cannot exist. Likewise in Dvig. 21 ; 11, Dio- 
' Arirt. Pol. iii. 13 ; 1281, a, genes calls them Sx^ou Sated- 
16, tells the fable — the applica- vovt, and he omnses himself at 
tion of which M a democracy the expense of Demosthenes.^^ 
is obvious— of the hares sag- Ibid. 31, on which see ^liet, 
geating universal equality to Diss. iii. 2, 11. See also what 
the lions. The blame which was said of Socrates, p. 166. 
he attaches to those states, 
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able inAD.' Aristocraticsl institiitions fell fai below 
their ideal, none being adapted for tbe rule of wise 
mea: for what law or custom can fetter him, whose j 
life IB regulated by the laws of Tjrtiie?* What j 
country can be large enougb for those who regard I 
thcanselves as citizens of the world?* Allowing 
therefore a ctH tditiotq lnec^ rity for a state fl pfl law,*^ 
the Cynics' refused in their homelessness to take any 
part in civil life. Th^ wished to be citizens of the 
world, not of any one state ; their ideal state, as far 
as they do sketch it, is a destruction of all civil life.^"^ 

■ Compare Xe». Sjnip. 4, 36 ; giTen a negative, answer to 

Dw Chri/M. Or. »i, 47 ; Stob. Alexander's qnestion, whether 

Floril. 1», 47 ; 97, 26 ; Diog. 60. be did not wish to see Thebes 

Also PltU. AdoL et Am. c. 27, tebnilt : r;((i» Si nrpfls Uo- 

p. 68. (far lai rmlar irJXim t$ t&x^ 

' Antiethenes, in Diog. 11, jtol ^rfirmn flvOL v(iA.(t*i uvin- 

sa^: vhw <r6^cr vi tarrh robs fiovkf^TOf p&An^. See also 

nifi6>«iB rifiaat iroXinteMfai l^iet. Diss. iii. 24, 66. Lwriaa, 

iA»i iia»i tit Tijj iprr%t. Dio- V, Anct. 8. Also the Stoic 

genes, ibid. 38 : fomn V ii-ri- doctrine in Zciier'i Stoics, Ice, 

TiA'voi rix^ /lir MpmiT, ri/ue 3) chap, on Stoics, and whst has 

^iv, inUti tt Xiv*. This been said above, p. 278, 1. 

1 antithesis of rifuii and fijo-ii * The confused rem&rks of y 

seems to be what Plato has in Diogenes in Diog, 73 support 

view, Phil. 44, C. See p. 394, 4. this sUtement. 

' Diog. 63 says of Diogenes : ' Antlstheneswaa not without 

ipanittU ■^Cti- thj. mojuhdAIttij, a citizen's rights (see HemuMH, 

tin,- See p. 167, 8. Ibid. 72 : Antiquit. I, j 118), altbongh a 

fiiyriy n SpBtir «o\fT«iiw tlrni proletarian by birth and cir- 

liir Ir Kia/Uf. Anlistlienes, tfrW. cnmstances. Diogenes was 

12: T^ tro^f f^firr oiiii' d^ banished from Sinope, ftod I 

iwapor. Crates, ibid. 98 ; lived at Athens as a foreigner. I 

aix its riTpai fUH ripyos, oi liUt Crates had chosen this life; 

rriyri. after hia native town had 

■Athi tl x'P<"^ *"' tti\iaiia ml been destroyed. Monimns was | 

SiiiBs a slave wbmn Itis master had 

tTBi/uii iifuv WiaiTSoflai ■wifo. driven away. I 

The same individnal in Flat. • Stob. Floril. 4H, 28 : 'Am- 

de Adnl. 28, p. 69, shows that aiiiiris Ifan-ifitls ni ir tii wpov- 

banishment is no evil, and ac- ikdoi roKirtiif, tiTi KoSirtp rvpl, I 

cording to Diog. 93 (conf. Ael. fJiTf X/w iyyiii Ira fit) K(^i,/ii^ 

V. H. iii. 6} he is said to liave . nf^fW Tva iiij ^171^1. 



CYNIC RENUNCIATION OF CIVIL LIFE. 

All mankind are to live together like a fiock. No 
nation may have its own special laws and boundaries _ 
severing it from others. Confining themselves to 
the barest necessaries of life, needing no gold, that, 
source of bo much mischief, ahstaining from marriage 
and family life, they wished to return to the simpli- 
city of a state of nature ; ' the leading thought of 
their enlarged political sympathies being not so 
much the oneness and the union of all mankind, but 
the freedom of the individual from the bonds of 
social life and the limits of nationality. Here again 

' The above description reate ripl v6iuhi 4 "p' nAiTdai, 
onlj in part on direct testi- which a^^eara to be identical 
rnony, but the combination with the mhn'ii'&i tiiXar/ot men- 
which is the basis of it does tioned bj Athen. v. 230, d, is 
not lack great probability. We in itself probable, and ia con- 
know on authority that Dio- firmed by Plato's Politicuf. 
genes in his wOKtrtia {Dioff. Kejecting', as his dialogue does, 
80) detoanded a community of the analogy between states- 
wives and children, and that manship and the superinten- 
iii the same treatise lie pro- dence of a flock, we might 
posed a coinas:e of bones or Datnrally think that Plat« waft 
stones (iffTpa74\«) instead of provoked to it by some such 
gold and silreT,^fA«n. iv.l59,e. theory; and since we know 
We know farther tliat Zeno's from Plutarch's account of 
vDhiTifo ran to this effect : tvn Zeno, that the Cynics rednoed 
H^ Kaji rS\iis /i-itl Kiri U}iiovt the idea of the state to that of 
vlnfur, lSlai% Koo'Tai Stapianirot a herd of men, it is most 
BtKaiaa, oXXl wirras iySp^OBt natural to think of them. 
TiyilLtBa iij/i^rai koI xoAfrai efi Moreover, the description of 
St Biat i KoI Kittnot, &F*tp irftxtt the natural state. Rep. ii. 37!^'' 
irarrifuni ri/uf Mawf Tprto/tfrrii, appears also to refer to Antis- 
•flia. Alex. Vit. i. 6, p. 329; thenes. Plato at first describes 
and since this treatise of Zeno it as thotigh from himself, but 
was always considered to ex.- he afterwards clearly intimates 
press the opinions of the Cynic that it belongs to another, 
School, we hare every reason when he calls it a state lit 
to look in itfora Cynic's views, for piga. Nor do we know of 
That such views were on the anyone else to whom it could 
whole advocated fay Antis- be better referred than to the 
theaec^ probably in the treatise fomtder of the Stoic SobooL 
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cuAP. may be eeea the negative spirit of their mor&lity, 

destitute of all creative power. 

(c) SBp- The Bame character may be recognised in a feature 

^^^^ for us the most revolting in Cynicism — their de- 
liberate Buppre^ion of the natural feeling of shame. 
This feeling they did not consider altogether un- 
reasonable,' but they urged that you need only be 
ashamed of what is bad, and that what is in itself 
good may not only be unblushingly discussed, but 
done without reserve before the eyes of all.' They 
therefore permitted themselves what they considered 
natural, without regard to places, not shrinking even 
from doing in the public streets * what other mat 

' It is expressly told of Qio- to breakfast in public Fol- 

gemes, Diog. 37 ; 54, that lie eX' lowing oat this principle, be 

poatalated with a woman who not only took his meals in pob- 

lay in an indecent position in lie in thestieet8(2)ui^.4g ; 68). 

a temple, and that he called but he alsa did raaay otbtf 

blnahes the colour of virtue. ecoeutric ajid st&rtling thin^ 

' See the followiDg'note,and in the sight of all passers by 

'de. Off. i. 35, 128 : Nee vero {Dieg. 36 ; 36). It U tvea 

andiendi sunt Cynici ant ai qui asserted of him, Diag. 69 : 

foerunt Stoici psne Cynici, tuMti S) s-arra TOMir t* r^ fiff, 

qui lepiehenduiit et irrident, ml t& AAjmrrpoi hoI ri 'Af ^ottnii. 

qood ea, qnffi tnrpia non aint Theod. Cur. Or. AS. xii. 18, p. 

(tor instance, the begetting of 172, says the same of him. 

children) nominlbns ac verbis mentioning an inatAnce. Wa 

flagitlosa dicamns (that - we havealready, p. 330, 4, observed 

consider it uiueemly to name that these statements can 

them), ilia autem qnte tnrpia hardly be fllto((ether fictition*. 

snnt (stealing, &c) nominiboa Butit is incredible that Cratea 

appellemns snia. and Hipparchia, as is said to 

* Thia is especially sMd of have been the case, oonsum- 

'Diogenes, Diag.22: Torrlrpiinf mated their naptials in the 

ixpfSfit (Ii nb^n, ipurtCir ti kbI midst of numerous spectators. 

KoBtitmi' Kol tid>jyiutrtn, and There are, however, not a fev 

accoiding to DU)g. 6S, he sap- authorities for it : Diag. 97; 

ported this by the argoment, Sea^t. Pyrrh, i. IS3; iii. 200; 

It it is at all allowable to Clement; Stromat. i v. 623, A.; 

breakfast, it most be aUowablo ApuL Floril. 14 ; loot. Inst. 
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prefer to do in secret. Lest he should in any Chap. 
way forego his indepeodence, the Cynic puts out of _____^ 



sight all regard for others, and what he ie not 
ashamed of by himsel*^, he thinks he need not be 
ashamed of before others. The opinion of men i? to 
bim indifferent. He is neither hurt by their fomi- 
liarily with his personal life, nor need he fear such 
familiarity. 

To the same source may be referred the Cynic (d) Re- 
atUtude towards religion. Xo com'se of study under ^^!^J^^ 
Antisthenea was needed to make men doubt the truth 
jf the popular faith. Such doubts were raised on all 
sides, and since the appearance of the Sophists, bad 
permeated the educated classes. Not even the So- 
cratic circle had passed unscathed.' From his inter- 
course with Gorgias and the other Sophists, Antis- 
thenes in particular must have been familiar with 
freer views respecting the Giods and their worship, ^_,,,-' 
and specially with the principles of the Eleaticsj'"'"^ 
whose teaching in other respects he also worked into 
his own. For him, however, these views had a pecu- 
liar meaning. Hence, too, may be explained the 

Hi. IE, who mentioDB it as the phers, tbat a pablic conenm- 
common practice of the Cynica; jnation of nuptials was permU- 
S. Aitg. Civ, Dei, ziv. 20, who eible. Oa the other htoid, we 
does not altogetlier credit it, have tio reason to doubt what 
but doca not improve it by his Oiog. 9T atales, that Hippar- 
interpretation. Yet all these chia went about in poblic 
are lat«r antboritica. The dressed as a man, 
whole sMry may rest upon ' As we gather from the dia- 
some such story as that this lognee of Socrates with Aristo- 
macried conple once passed a demos and EutbjdemuB, Xm.^ 
night in tbe «Toi vnmlAti, or Mem. i. 1 ; iv. 3 ; not to men- 
else Qpon the theoretical aaser- tian Oritiat. 
tioD of some CtqIq phOoso- 
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sliarp &Dd hostile attitude of the Cynics to the 
_ popular fiiith, in which they so distinctly deviated 
from the example of Socrates. The wise man, inde- 
pendent of everything external, cannot possibly be 
dependent on a traditional fiiith. He cannot feel 
pledged to follow popular opinions, or to connect hie 
well-being with customs and devotional prances, 
which have nothing to do with his moral state.' 
Thus in religious matters the Cynics are decidedly oti 
the side of free thought. The existence of a Qod 
they do not deny, nor can their wiee man do without 
one ; but they object to a number of gods resembling 
men — popular gods, owing, as they say,* their existence 
to tradition ; in reality there is but one God, who 
resembles nothing visible, and cannot be represented 
by any symbol.' The same reasoning holds good of 

■ In this waj we ntnot ez- airrhr otttlt jk/ioBiiV j( tlKiyej 

\ plain the fiee thought of AriB- tinmiu. TertvlL Ad Nat. ii. 2 : 

, todemna, Hem. i. 4, 2, 9-11 ; In reply to the qaestion, Quid 

' 14 ; who IB also described bf in ccelie agator 7 I>i<^«aes Te- 

Plato, Symp. 173, B., as a kin- plied: Nnnquam ascend! ; to 

dred spirit to Antistbenes. the qoeation, Whether there 

> Oa. N. D. 1.13,32: 'An- wereanyOods? be answered: 

tiatlienea in eo libro, qui phy- Neado nisi ut sint ezpedire. 

sicuB inBcribitni, popnlares No very great dependence can, 

I rvd^iv] Deoa mnltoB, natura- it is tme, be placed in Teitul- 

I lem [^imi] unnm esse dicena,' lian'B sayings. Id. Apol. 14 ; 

which ia repeated by ifinua. Ad. Kat. i. 10 : Diogenes needs 

JVt Oct. 19, 8, and Zacf. Inat. quid in Herctilein ladit, with- 

i. 6, epit. 4. Clemem, Protrept. out, bowever, giving further 

46, C, and also Stromat. v. particular. Compare what 

601, A., Bays: 'Arrureirns . . . was said ot Socrates, p. 176. 

S(iv oMIiiA JoiKi'i'cu ^crlr ' Iirt**^ ■ The Cynics are therefore 

alrrir oMtlt JKfiafliw ii ilrivti Atheists in the ancient sense — 

tirmTv. Tkeed. Cor. Or. iSeai. of the t«im, ij. tfacy denied 

i. 76, p. 14 : 'AjTiffWiTii .... the Gods of the state, although 

nifA ToO 9«v Tw I\» Bo^ ■ Ixk from their point of view they 

cU^rot o6 ymplCrrai, iK^ttiX^oii were certainly right in rejeot- 

otix d|>i>Tu, oitiri loiiH Siittfi ing the charge of atheism. 
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the worship of the gods. There is hut one way of Ohap. 

pleasing God — by virtue ; everything else is super- " 

stitioa. Wisdom and uprightness make ns followers 
and friends df the gods. What is generally done to 
secure their favour is worthless and unmeaning. The 
wise man honouis God by virtue, and not by sacri- 
fice,' which God does not require.* He knows that a 
temple is not more holy than any other place.' He 
does not pray for things which are considered goods 
by tbe unwise ; not for riches, but for righteousness.* 
Herewith the ordinary notion respecting prayer 
is abo surrendered ; for everyone owes virtue to his 
own exertions. Hence Diogenes may be understood 
ridiculing prayers and vows.' The same sweeping ^ 
judgment is pronounced on oracles, prophecy, and 
prophets.® The mystic rites also were assailed with 
biting scorn,' both by Diogenes and Antisthenes ; 
these philosophers, as far as reUgious views are con- 
Nothing follows from the ajiec- and philosophers, he thiuka 
dotes in Diog. 37; 12. man the moat intelligent being, 

' Jviian, Or. vi. 199, B., ex- but looking at interpreters of 
cosing Diogenes because of bis dreams, or prophets, oi credn- 
poverty, saya that he never lous believers in them, be con- 
entered a temple or offered eiders him the most foolish of 
sacriGce, Crates, iW^. 300, A., oreatnres. Similar statements 
promises to hoDODT Hermes and in Dieg. 43; 48; Theod. Cm*. 
the Muses eb Smtdwui rfvptpcai, Gr. Afi. vi. 20, p. 88 ; and Die. 
JU^A.' ipcTwi icitut. Or. s. 3 ; IT. Antisthenes ap- 

» See p. 316, 2. pears also in Xen. Bym. 8, 5, to 

' See Diog. 73 : nrfiir ti have doabts upon the subject 
Aroirov (Irai i^ itpoi ti \aQilr. of the laiitipior of Socrates, bot 

' See the prayerof Crates in no conclnsion can be fonned 
Julian I. c. and Dieg. 42. fiom a passage so jocular. . 

' Compare the anecdotes in ' Diog. 4 ; 39 ; 42 ; Mid. Aud. 
Diag.31: 59. Poet. 6, p. 21; Ckmeat, Pro- ( 

* In Diog. 34 he says that, trept. 19, C. 
looking at pilots, phjaicians. 
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p. cemed, holding a perfectly independent attitude 

J towards the popular feith. Not but that they gladly 

took hold of pointswhich mythology supplied for their 
own argumente, taking all the more occasion to do so,in 
proportion to the eamestaeas of their desire to influence 
the masses : Antisthenes heing aided in so doing hy the 
--"Tophistical training which he had previously enjoyed.' 
The various traditions must all he explained in har- 
mony with this view. Hence we find Antisthenes 
in no BDoall degree engaged in allegorical interpre- 
tations of the myths and the poets, and in an expla- 
nation of Homer, which he committed to writing in 
numerous volumes.^ Looking for a hidden mining ^ 
in legendary stories, he was everywhere able to dis- 
cover moral teaching,and to build on moral reflections.^ 
Indeed, hy laying down the further axiom, that the 
poet does not always express his own sentiments,' he 



■ For the allegorical i 
pretations of that period 
salt Kritehe, Forech. 234 ; Xen. 
\ Sym. 3, 6 ; Plato, Thestet. 153, 
\ C. ; Bep. ii. 378, D. ; lo, 630, 
I C. ; PhEedroa, 229, C. ; and 
Zellar't Phil. d. Griech. i. 930, 
3 ; also pp. 766, 831 ; Stoics, 



Symp. 3, 6 ; PhOo, Bep. ii. 378, 
D. ; lo, 530, C. 

' Thus on Od. i. I, he en- 
quired in what sense roKtrrfo- 
*Ia was meant for praise. On 
Od. v. 211; vii. 257, he re- 
marked, that no reliance conld 
be placed npon lovers' pro- 
sc. mises. In B. xt. 123, he found 

' Diog. 17, mentions twelve his doctrine of the oneness of 
or thirteen volumes of his on virtne. See the passages in 
Homer and various portions of Winietntanit, p. 23-28. 
the Homeric poems, and one ' Dio Chryt. Or. liii. 5, says 
on AmphiarauB. Here, too, that whereas the same had been 
belong the treatises on Hercu- previously said of Zeno, i It 
les. JaliaK, Or. vii. 209, A. ; \*yin alroj 'fLrrurllinvi iirrl 
215, C. I ai7, A., also testifies rpirtpav, tri -ri /lir SA^j) ri t) 
to the fact of his frequently aAqHci; rtlwjriu t^ i-oiiprp ■ iw' 
Qsin^ myths. See £riMhe, t /lir obx l(npydiraTo abrhw, i St 
243. KoO' tuorroi' tbt M iiifovs iSii. 

* The ArSnia or Sidmia. Xen. fuHtfr. 
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had no diflSoultj in finding anything anywhere. Chap 

Traces of this allegorical interpretation may also be 

found in Diogenes.' Yet the Cynics do not seem ^ y^' 
have carried this process nearly so far as the Stoics ;' 
which is also quite natural, Cynic teaching being 
very imperfectly expanded,' and the taste for learned 
activity being with them very small. 

From the above it will be seen in what sense the E. Thei 
Cynics spoke of the self-sufBcingness of virtue. The *oa^e° 
wise man must be absolutely and in every respect '"^rld. 
independent; independent of wants, of desires, of 
prejudices and of after-thoughts. The devotion and 
strength of will with which they compassed this end, 
has certainly Homething grand about it. Disre- 
garding, however, the limits of individual existence, 
and putting out of sight the conditions of a natural 
and a moral life, the Cynic grandeur borders on pride, 
and their strength of principip on self-will. A value 
out of all proport^ion is attached to the form of life, 
to such an extent that they again become dependent 
on external circumstances. The sublime becomes 
ridiculous, and every humour at last claims to be 
honoured as being higher wisdom. Plato, or who- 
ever it was who called Diogenes a Socrates gone mad, 
was not far wrong in what he said.* 

1 According to Stob. Floril. ' Even tlieii Ethics are l 

29, 9S, be explained the legend scaiit; enoagh, Emd their sys- I 

of Hedea boiling up the old tem gave no opportunity for 1 

into TOnng to mean that, by those lengthy, physical dis- I 

bodily exercise, she made ef- oussiona, on which the Btoios / 

feminate men young again. were bo great. 

• Dio says this eipresal j, ' jEHan, T. H. xiv. 93 ; dog. 

and little has come down t« as vi. G4. 
of Cynic inteipretationa. 
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Notwithstanding these pretensions, the indepen- 
dence of these philosophers was not bo great that they 



could dispenee with every relation to others. It ti 
only natural that they should wish to se* all virtuous 
persons united as friends ; ' and, besides, they con- 
sidered it the wise naan's business to raise the rest of 
mankind to his own level. Ansious not to monopo- 
lise the blessings of virtue, but to share them with 
others, they sought for work as educators of their 
people, desiring, if possible, to bring a lax aad 
effeminate nation back to the days of moral strict- 
ness and simplicity. The mass of men are fools, I 
slaves of pleasure, suffering from self-conceit and I 
pride.' The Cynic is a physician to heal their dis- 1 
ease,' a guide to lead them to what is good.* Hence I 
he considers it his mission to care for the out£ast{ 

■ JHag. 11 : nol ifanrMiataSai praising the Spartans, replied : 

£t liinir tip fliivoi rhr iroptr, sMt Tikp laT/At ijulai ta irainri- 

tint¥ xpi ifi*- 12: iiiipairrat nil lo Toit Irfiaivovni i^r SioTpi- 

i i^ftBit • bJ <n-ai4iudi ft\oi. ^v TDitiTni. Accordioglf, Dio- 

Antiathenes wrote both an genes calls himself in lAuyiaa, 

'Spurucit and an 'EpAntms V. Auct, 3, iXtiiOtiHrriis ralf &r- 

(,IHog. 14; 18), and he had Bj/^ay Kii tar fit TAnraiSr, anA 

mentioned love in his Hercules be expresses ast'DoishmeDt in 

iPrm)l. in Ale. 98, 6; Wiiwlml- Dio. Or. viii. 7, that men le.-s 

BUMin, p. 16). An 'Epariitlt of frequently apply to him, the 

Diogenes is also mentioned, healer of souls, than thej do to 

Dieg. 80. an oculist or dentist. 

' See p. 314. ' When Diogenes was pnr- 

' Diag. 4 : 'Aj-turfltViis *j»tij- chased by Xeniades, he is said 

ttii Eict tI xiKpwi Tois naBrrrvt to have told Xentadcs that he 

AtiitXVtii, xai ol luTfol. ^?jiri, would have to obey his slave, 

ToTt HdiimBUir ■ Ibid. 6 : Kol ol just as in another case he 

ImpU ijiiitri. («Ti riv raaoivraiy would have to obey a pilot or 

thir, i\X' oil leupirraiMrir. In physician, IHtiff. 30 ; 36 ; conf, 

Stoi. Floril. 13, 26, Diogenes, 74; PliU. An. Vitios. c 3, p. 

when asked why he remained 499 ; Stob. Flor. 3, 63 ; fkile, 

in Athens, whilst he was always Qu. Oma. Pr. Lib. 833, B. 
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and despised, only the sick needing a physician,' and 
no more fears contamination from such intercourse - 
tban the sun fears impurity from shining in the 
dirtiest haunts.* 

The improvement of mankind, however, is no 
easy task.^ He who will be saved must hear the 
truth ; nothing being more destructive than flattery.* 
Yet truth is always unpleasant;" none save either 
an incensed enemy or a real friend dare tell it.* This 
friendly service, the Cynics propose to render to 
mankind.' If in so doing they give offence, matters i 
not to them ;^ a good kind of man being always dis- 
agreeable to bear with ;^ he who annoys no one is 
of no good to any one.'" It was moreover a principle 
of theirs to pitch their demands both in word and 
example above what they really wanted, because men 
only imperfectly conform to them." Thus they pressed 
themselves on friends and strangers alike with their 
exhortations,'* which Diogenes, in particular, in- 

' According to Epiot. iii. 24, • See p. 319, 8. 

66, Diogenes read a lesson to ' Diogeaee in Stob. FIot. IS, 

the pinitea wbo captured him. 26 : al niy iIaAdi xins -rotrt Ix- 

It cannot, however, have dona Sfiobs tdtruBciy, lyii I) robs 

much good, for thcj' sold him ^Uout, Xva iriaa. 

notwithstanding-; and the story * See p. 318. 

is altogether very nncertain. ■ tvaBiaraXTOr «f«u rhr ia- 

• i«^. 63, and above, p. 332, 3, Ttibi-,— Antiath. in Philo. Qn. 
» Dieg. i, and p. 332, 3. Omn. Pr. Lib. 869, C. 

• Diog. 4 ; 61 ; 82 ; Stob. " In Plvt. V!rt. Mort. o. 12, 
Floril. 14, 16 ; Antistbenes in g, E., p. 46S, Diogenes sayn of 
Pita. Tit. Pud. c. 18, g, K., p. Plato r t( V Ut'ivo! fx" "1^', 
636. it laaoura* xp^iw ^i.'Koaii^r 

• Diogenes in Eic e Floril. vbtim Kt\6intKn ; 
Joan. Datnasc. ii. 31, 22: ri " Bee p. 308, 1. 

iAqStf iiiKf6r in-i md iiflit rait " Compare what Diog. vi. 10; 
ivmrrB't. It is like light to says of Antiathenea, and vi. 26 ; 
those who have weak eyes. 46 ; 6G of Diogenes ; alio 
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stilled in the coarsest manner,' although more gentle 
. traits are not altogether wanting.* At the same time 
the coarseness of their manner was somewhat re- 
lieved by theii humour in which Diogenes and Grates 
more particularly exceed. They loved to clothe 
serious teaching in the form of a joke, or of poetiy,* 
and to hurl sharp-pointed words * at tlie folly of man- 
kind ;* Dit^nes even, like the oriental prophets, 
giving greater force to his utterances by symbolical 
actions, and thus attracting for them attention.* 

Xo doubt the position occupied by the Cynics in 
the Greek world is a peculiar one. Ridiculed because 
of their ecc^itricities,' and admired for their self- 

Lttcian V. Aact. 10. Because * Henteg. Progym. c 3 ; 

of his importunity, Cr»tea re- Theo. Progyni. c. E ; JKeot Pro- 

ociied the name of ttpfrarai- gym. o. 3. 
■nil. — Diog. 86 ; Plat. Qo. * Abnndant examples of 

CoDT. ii. I, T, 4, p. 632 ; ApnL these ways of the Cynics are 

FloTil. iv. 22. to be found in the iTo^M^fui-E 

'Diog. a*; 32; *e ; Ei. e of JisyeJief, in his, siith book, 

Floril. Jo. Damaac L T, 43. and in StoftsiMl— Eloril. See 

> PbU. De AdoL 28, p. 69, also Winekeliiaim, AntUth. 

relates that when Demetrius Fra^;.,- Plsf. Frof. InYirLc 11, 

Phalerios, after his banish- ■p.%2; Tirt. Doc c 2, p. 439; 

ment, fell in with Crates, be Cob. Ira, c. 12, p. 460; Curios. ' 

was not a little surprised at c. 12, p. 521 ; Cop. Biv. c 7, - 

being received with friendly p. 626; Biil.c 7, p. G02; An. ] 

words of warm coiofort in- 8eni. s. Ger. Hep. i. 5, p. T83; , 

■lead of the violent lan^^tutge conf. Pisc c. 36, 141 ; DeAlei. \ 

he expected. The attractive- Tirt. c 3, p. 336; .^nft.JJiss. | 

neas of the conversation of iii. 2, 11 ; 6eU. sviii. 13, T ; ] 

Antistbenes and Diogenes is 3MuUiiin, ApoL 39; not to I I 

also commended, Diog. 14. mention others. j | 

"~eonf. Xen. Symp. 4, 61. • See X>iog. 36 ; 31 ; 39 ; 64 : I 

• See Diog. 27 ; 83 ; 85 ; De- 41 (the lantern) ; Stab. Flor. 4, 

■utfr.de Elocnt, 170;aS9; 261; 84. This « - ■ ■ ■ 



' Diog. 83, 87, 93. 
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denial, despised aa beggars, and feared as moralists, 
full of contempt for the follies, of pity for the moral _ 
miseries of their fellow men, they met both the 
wisdom and the eSeminacy of their time with the 
rude vigoiu- of a resolute will, hardened even to in- 
sensibility. FoBsessing the pungent, ever ready native 
wit <i f the plq ltniii"! t-™-"-^'""'^ with few wants, full 
of whims and jokes, and national even to their very 
dirtiness, they resemble in many points the Mars of 
the Middle Ages ;' nor can it be doubted that, not- 
withstanding all aieir extravagances, their action was 
in many ways beneficial. For all that, philosophy 
could expect but little &om this mendicant philo- 
sophy. Not until it had been supplemented by other 
elements, regulated and received into connection 
with a wider view of the world in the Stoa, was 
Cynicism able to bear fruit on a large scale. The 
Cynic School, as such, appears to have had only a very 
nanow extension, a fact which will not appear strange, 
considering the terrible severity of its demands. 
Besides it was incapable ol philosophic expansion, 
and even its practical action was chiefly of a negative 
character. It attacked the vices and the follies of 
men. It required independence and self-denial, but 
it separated man from man. It placed the individual 
entirely by himself, thus offering play to moral pride. 



' The Cynics really ha's a rean aaceticism, which eiei 

historical connection with the cised, parllj directly em 

mooka of Chiistendoni. The partly through ihe Essenea, a 

link between the two ia the imporlant an inSneoce o 

■CjuioiBm oi the time of the eastern n 

OieBan, and the lat« FyCh^io- » 
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vanity, and the most capricious whims, vhich were 
. not left unindulged. The abstract sovereign^ of the 
personal will reealted ultimately in indiTidnal caprice, 
and thus Cynicism benched oo the grouud of the J 
philosophy of pleasure, to which as a system it was I 
diametrically opposed. I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CIKBNAICS.' 

Respecting the Cyrenaic branch of the Socratic chap. 
school, the infonnation we poseeaa is qiiite as im- ^^' 
perfect, or even more bo, than that which we A. Hittary 
have toiiching the Cynics. Aristippus ' of Cyreue,' c-renaim 
the founder, bad been brought to Athens * by a call 
irom Socrates, whoae extraordinary personal influ- 
ence had unusual attractions for him,^ although his 

' See Wendt, De Philosophia his t each iog from Iscbomachus, 

CjTenaica, Giitt. 1841. and was at once so taken b; it 

' The accoontfl of ancient that he did not rest till he had 

imd the viena of modern made his acquaintance. See 

writetB on the life of Ariatip- Diitg. ii. 78 ; 80. 
pua are fomid in detail in * Aristippus is not onl; nui- 

H. P. Stein'i De Pbilosophia veraallydescribed as afollower 

Cyrenaioa, Part, prior, de vita of Socratea (,Di(ig. ii. 47 ; 74 ; 

Aristippi (Qott. 1866), which 80; Strabe, rvii. 3, 22, p. 837 ; 

ought to have proceeded some- Eat. Pr. Ev. liv. 18, 31 ; Steitt., 

what more sceptical!;. There p. 26), but he also regarded 

too are references to the earlier himaolf as snch, and paid a 

liteiatnre. tribute of most genuine respect 

• All authorities without ex- to his teacher. According to 
ceptioQ state this. His fatbei Ding, ii. 76, he prayed that be 
is called Aiitadas by Suid. 'Ap( might die like &jcraf es. Ibid. 
imirt'oi. 71, he saja that if anything 

* ^scliia. in IHog. ii. 66, aaj? good can be truly repeated of 
that he came to Athens jcotiI himself, he owes it to Socrates, 
DXiot 2^ip4.Taiit. and Plut. and Ari/t. Bbet. ii. 23 ; 1398, 
Curios. 2, p. 616, gives full b, 29, says, 'AplTriTiriii irpi; 
particulars how at the Olympic Widrarn trayf\tiii^tpiy ti 
games he heard of Socrates and tlrirriL, is if""' oAAi ,uV ^ 
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character was too weak to endure in tbe last tiiaL' 
_ From Gyrene, his luxurious home, which at that time 
was at the height of its wealth and power,* he had 
brought habits fiir removed from the simplicity and 
abetemiouaness of SocTstee.' Perhaps he bad he&a 
already touched hy those Sophistical influences which 
may be observed in hia subsequent career.* At any 
rate we may assume that he had attained to a certain 

irvfis y iiimr, t^, Mir t«mv- escape tbe painful interval 

Ton, Xrywr rhr ZwcpilTii* (which, pending the death of Socrales, 

SteinAitrt, Plat Leben, 303, 17, cannot be aacertflined. 
eoutmr; to the natural aeiue, * See Thrige, Bes Cyrenen- 

refera to Plato's too sangnine siom, 191. 
ezpectatioDS of the jouager * This ma,j be gathered from 

DlonTsiDs). We aUo see from Xmi. Uem. ii. 1, 1, in addition 

Xen. Mem. 1. 2, iii. S, that he to the proof a^orded bj his ' 

was on an intimate footing later conduct. That Aristippiu 

with 6ocrates ; and Plato in belonged to a wealtbj family 

blaming him, Phrodo, G9, C, would seem to be established 

for being ahaeut from the ciiole bj his whole mode of livliig, 

of frieDcLa who met on the da; and by the joomer which be 

of Bocrates' death, evidently undertook to Athens, 
reckons him as belonging to ' We might have imagined 

this circle. Conf. Stein., p. that a city so rich and colti- 

26, who also, pp 60 and 71, vated as Cyrene (on this point 

groups together ttie anthorities see Thrige, L c., p. 340, 36*), 

respecting Ariatippus' relations would not have been neglected 

to the papils of Socraites. by the Sophists, even if there 

' Plato, 1. a, who however were no espress evidence to 

only says that Aristippus and prove it. It is, however, known 

Cleombrotoa had been in from Plato, Thetetet. 161, B.; 

.^gica; that on this fertile 162, A, that the celebrated 

island they caroused on the mathemaiician, Theodorus of 

day of their master's death, as Cyrene, was a friend of Pro- 

J>«tttelr.de Elocat. 2S3, asserts, tagoras, and the principles ot 

is barely possible. The accn- Protogoraa are also afterwards 

racy of Hato's statement is met with in Aristippus. From 

indiaputable, notwithstanding the seal with which Aristippus 

IHtig. iii. 66 ; ii. 66 ; but followed Socrates it may he 

whether ArisLippus left Athens torther conjectnred that the 

from eioessive regard for his study of philosophy was to him 

own safety, ox whether his no new thing, 
weakness led him to wish to 
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maturity of thought when he first became acquainted 
with Socrates.' It is, therefore, no cause for wonder 
that this talented young man * met his teacher with 
a considerable amount of independence,' not on the 
whole 80 blindly following him aa to sacrifice his own 
peculiarities. He ia even said to have come forward 
as a teacher before the death of Socrates ; * that he 
did 80 afterwards is a better established feet, and 
also that, contrary to the principles of his greatest 
friend, but quite in harmony with the practice usual 
among the Sophists, he required payment for his 
instruction." In yet another point he followed the 

' The chronolcCT of his life lave been from all tliat is 

is very uncertain. Neithei the known. See ^ein., p. 29. 

time of bis birth nor of his * See Xen. Hem. ii. 1 ; iii. S. 

death ia known to us. Accor- < According to Diog. ii. 80, 

ding to Diedona, zv. 76, he Socrates blamed him fortaking 

was liviog in HG6 B.f!., and pay lor his iDstrnctioii. How 

Fba. Dio. 19, tells tis that he little dependence canbe placed 

met Plato on hia third visit to npon tbia story will be Been 

Sicily, nbich is placed in 361 from the fact that Aristippus 

B.C, Bnt Diodoms probably eajs, in hia reply, that Socrates 

derived from Dionysius his did the same, okly taking leBS, 

anecdote about the interview Another passage, Dieg. ii. 66, 

with Plato. Its accuracy can- seems to imply, on the anthority 

not therefore be relied upon ; of Fhanias, that Aiistippus 

and as we are ignorant how old offered to give Socrates some 

AristippuB was at the time, of the money he had gained in 

these accoimts are anything this way. Perhaps, however, 

but satisfactory. According all that Phanias said was, that 

to Diog. ii. 83, however, it Aristippus had taken pay, and 

would appear, he was older by offered it to his teacher, with- 

several years than .^schines ; out bowevoi bringing tiie two 

and it would also appear, from facts into closer temporal con- 

what has been said p. 337. nection. 

4. that at the time be followed 'Phanias in Diog. ii. 66; 

Socrates he was independent Drid. 73 ; 74 ; 80, where it is 

in his civil relations, and fur- also stated in wliat way he de- 

ther that he was oouoected fended this conduct. Alexis in 

witli him for several years. Athea. xii. 644, e; Pf«^. Bdn. 

I ITjis is what he appears to Pu. 7, p, 4 ; Stob. Eic e Floril, 
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Ckap. example of the Sophists, by passing a great portion 
' of his life in various places without any fixed abode.' 

Jnan. Dxmasc. ii. 13, 146 (Chat time ths elder Dionj^ns, at 

Aristippiaa is meant here ap- another the younger EHonysina, 

peara from 146 ; cont. Biog, ii. at another simply Dionyains, is 

eS). Also Xen. Mem. i. 2, RO, apoken of. Conf. Stein., p. 57. 

appears to have an eye on him. It is asserted by tbe Scholiast 

The amoont of these fees is on iMciait, Men. 13, that Aris- 

estimated at 1000 drachmEe by tippus was at Syracuse nnder 

Plutarch, at 600 by Diog. 72. the elder Dionysins. Ilia 

' He says of himself in Xm, statement is borne out by 

Mem. ii. 1,13: alX iUi»\hiiar Hegesander in J(i«n. xii. 544, 

inaarhr KaTcuKtlai, iAU iivat c ; foe the Antiphon there men- 

nrraxai 4<f'- In Plat. Yirt. tioned was (according to Plut. 

Doc p. 3, p. 439, some one asks De Adulat. 27, p. 68) execnied 

him : ira>-rax'>>' "^ ipo <I ; to by command of the elder 

which he replies with a bod Dionyains. Tho anecdote of 

joke. He is mentioned by later his shipwreck in Galen. Ez- 

writere, often no donbt bad hort. c. E, must be referred to 

antborities, as having been in the same time. It can only 

different places ; in Megara, belong to his first visit to 

where he met with MsrSanea Sicily, but by Vitrvn. vi. Pr«e- 

{Diog. ii. 62; conf. Ep. Socr. fat. was transferred to tbe 

29) : in Asia Minor, where he island of Rhodes. On this 

wasimpriaonedby the Persians, point see Stein. 61. On the 

{Diag. ii. 79) : in Corinth, other hand, Pftrf. Dio. 19, 

where he revelled with Lais brings him into contact with 

(Hermesianaiin j1(7(. liii. 599, Plato on Plato's third journey 

b ; Diog. ii. 71) : in .£gina, to Sicily, 361 B.C., in tbe time 

where he not only lived for a of the ytruTiger Diouysiua. The 

time after the death of So- notices in Athen. xi. 607, b; 

crates, hut where, according to Dicf. ii. 66-69, 73, 75, 77-83, 

Athen. xiii. 538. e ; conf. xii. are indefinite, althoogh the 

544, d, he every year took up atoriea there told harmoDise 

his residence in company with better with the court of the 

Lais: and at Soiling, where younger Dionysios than, with 

Xenophoa read to him his Me- that of bis father. Nothing 

morabilia, Bp. Socr. 18. Much can however be laid down with 

in particular is told of hia stay certainty respecting the visits 

at the court of Syracuse, of his of Aristippna to Sicily. That 

hostile encounter with Plato, he visitai liicily may be be- 

and of many other adventures, lieved on tradition. That he 

which he there experienced, there met Plato is not impos- 

But in these notices there ia sible, thongh it is alao possible 

great confusion, since at one that the account of thia meet- 
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Subsequently he appear9 to have returned to his 

native city, and to have taken up hia pennaaeat 

residence there.' Here it ia that we first hear of his 
family and his School.* The heiress to his principles 
was a daughter, Arete, a lady of sufficient education 
to instruct her son,' the younger Aristippus,^ in his 

ing was invented in order to have seen, nncertain. The 

bring out the contract between twenty -ninth letter, wbicli So- 

botli philosophers. In fact, crates ia supposed to have 

Plato's joomeys to Sicily were addressed to his daoghter from 

a tavonrite topic for later anec- Lipara after Ms return, and 

dote Bongera. But anyone of in eipectation of death, is 

the above Btories, taken b; valueless as a historical testi- 

itself alone, must be accepted mony, nor does it even render 

certain that be visited both ding tradition probable; and 

the Dionysiuses. When the the bypothesis based on Dieg. 

yonngBroDe came to the throne ii. 62, thatAristippus iioorisbed 

(366 B.C.) he WHS at least 60 at Athens in .S56 has been witli 

years of age, and yet most of justice refuted by Stein., p. 62. 

the stories which are told ap- Steinkart, Plat. Leben, 30H, 33, 

pear to have reference to him. proposes to read ' ttpttroriXfi for 

On the other hand, Arietippus '^iirttmnr in Dieg. ii. 62, bat 

there ^ipears in a character the chronology is against this 

better suited to his years of correction. lartiirtTiier woold 

travel than to his later years, be better. 
The supposed accidents of ' Generally called Cytenalcs, 

meeting between Aristippna more rarely Hedonists, as in 

and Plato probably went the Athen. rii. 312, f ; xiii. 688, a. 
round as anecdotes, without ■ Who waa thence called /iii- 

any attention having been paid rpoJf EiinTor. 
to their hiatorical connection ; * Strata, ivii. 3, 22, p. 837 ; 

and when this was done by Ciemeiu, Strom, iv. 623, A.; 

snbsequent biographers, it be- Eat. Pr. Kv. liv. 18, 33 ; ThMd. 

came impossible to lied out Cur. Qr. AS. xi. 1 ; Dieg. ii. 

what was fact. 72, 84, 86; Said. 'Afrfimwiro* ; 

' Whether this stay was Themiit. Or. xii. 244. U, 

shortened by frequent travels, therefore, .^Utm, H. Anim. iii. 

whether Aiiatippus died in 40, calls Arete the sister of 

Cyrene or elsewhere, and how Ariatlppus, it must be throogh 

iMig he lived, are points un- an oversight. Besides this 

known. For the journey to daughter he is said to have had 

iiicily in 361 B.C. is, aa we ano^er son, whom he did not 
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grandfather's philosophy. Besides this daughter, 
^thiops and Antipater are also mentioned as pupils 



of the elder AristlppuB.' His grandson, the younger 
Aristippue, is said to have instructed Theodoras, 
called the Atheist ;' the fruits of Antipater's teaching* 

own. iWoy, 81; S(e>. Floril. 76, pjvemor, DUf. 103. What 
14. Most likely this was only made bim partionlai'ly notori- 
tbe child of an iToipa, although oaa was hii atlieiaiii. ladicled 
Stobceus calls bis mottieT a on tbis acconnt aC Athena, be 
wife. was rescued b; Demetriua, bnt 
' J>u)g. ii. S6. We know obliged to leave the city (2M0;. 
further from do. Tusc. v. 38, 101 ; Philo.). The assertion 
113, that Antipater bore the of Ampbicrates (in I>Uig. and 
loss of sight witb resignation. Athen, xiii, 611, a), that be was 
Cicero t«lls a somewhat tame put to death by a hemlock- 
joke, draught, is contradictory to all 
' Dijig. 86. This Theodorua we know of him. According 
^>peaiB to have belonged to to Antisth. in Diog. 98, be waa 
the Optimates.whoweredriven apupilnot only of Aristippns 
from Cyrene in the party tie younger, but also of .AJini- 
quarrels immediately after the ceris and of the dialectician 
death of Alexander, and took Dionysius. It is howeverdiffi- 
refuge with the Egyptian sove- colt to see how he can have 
Teigna. Thrige, Res. Cyren. been younger than Anniceris. 
306. We hear of him as an Suid. ewi. makes Zeno, Pynha, , 
exile in the last years of the and Biyso (seep.2G6,I) histea- 
fonrth centory CPlvt. De EiiJ. ohers, the first one probably 
16, p. 606 ; Diog. 103 ; Pkih, with reason, the two others 
Qu. Onin. Pr. Lib. 88*, C), in qnite by mistake. Under 
Greece, and particularly at i^ic^ar. he makes bim a pufdl 
Athens (_Dieg. ii. 100, llfi ; iv. of Socrates, at the same tiine 
62 ; vi. 97), where a friend of confounding him with a mathe- 
Ptolemy's, Demetrius PhaleT' matician from Cyrene of the 
eoa, helped him, between 316 same name (see p. 338, i), who 
and 306 B.C., and snbseqaentiy is known to us through Plato. 
at the court of Ptolemy, on In Diog. ii. 103, iv. 62, he is 
whose behalf he undertook au called a Sophist, i. e., one who 
embassy to Lysimacbua (^Diog, took pay for bis instruction. 
103; de. Tuac i. 43, 103; • Aeooiding to Diog. 86, 
Kilffr. ri. 2, 3 ; PhUe, L o., through Bpitimides of Cyrena 
Pfttf. An. Vittoa. 3, p. 499 ; and his pupil Partebateis, the 
atob. Floril. 2, 33). At last be latter of whom is said to have 
returned to his own country, studied under Aristippos. Said. 
and was there held in great 'hrAtipa. 
honour by Uagus, tJie Egyptian 
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were Hegesiaa ' and Aimiceris.* These three men c 
established separate branches of the Cyrenaic School, ___ 
which bore their respective names.^ Amongst the 

pupils of Theodo ras were Bio the Borys thenite,* and 
perhaps Euemerus, the well-known Greek rationalist,' 

' A ootempotary o( Ptolemy he appears as a ootempotary of 
La^ who ia eaAA to hare pro- Menedemus (see p. 2B1}, and 
hibited him from lecturing, the Stoic Feraseos [Zeller'i 
becaoae he described the ilia Stoics, &c.). He appears, there- 
of life BO graphically that many fore, to have lived to the middle**"^ 
■were led ta commit Hoioide. of the third oectiuy. Accord- 
OU. Toac. 1. 34, 83 ; Valttr. Max. iog to Dieg. ir. 61, be left the 
viii. S, 3; PliU. Am. ProL 6, Academy, which he first fre;__ 
p. 497. Suicide was also the qnented, and joined the Cynics 
subject of bis book 'Kviuca^ (which reads in onr teit of 
T<p»r, die. L c. Henoe his Dit^nea as if he bad deserted 
name nmriHyatas, Diog. 86, Uie Academician Crates, in 
Said. 'Afjfs'T. order to become a Cynio, but 

' Probably also under Ptole- this is not possible in point of 

tnj L, atthongh Snidas, 'Awik., time ; perhaps the original 

places Mm in the time of Alex- text meant that by tlie agency 

ander. Couf. Antistb. in Diog. of Crates he was brought over 

ii. 88. fromtheAcademytoCynicism). 

■ For the 9tatipnoi and their He then turned ^ Theodore, 

teaching see IHog. 97 ; Calli- and at last to Theophrastus, 

maohuB in Atlieyi. vi. 352, c ; for IHng. iv. 161. Hia free thought 

the 'HyiiimbicbI, Diog. 93 ; for the and tbe instability of his moral 

'ArraciptiBi, ibid. 96 ; Strabo, principles iDuy. It. 49, 63) 

ivii. 3, 22, p. 837 ; Clemem, recall the School of Theodore, 

Strom, ii. 417, B. ; 8md. 'K'ri*. in which Numenios in Eut. Fr. 

Strabo calls Anniceris iSoK&t Ev.xiv.6,5,actnallyplaceshim. 

hmiBftaaai t^v Kuffijmid)!' alpc- In other respects he is rather a 

air Kol TdjKtyiryfH' oir' aurfi! tV literary wit than a philosopher, 

'k'yuaptiay. To the Annicereana Bee Diog. iv. 46-67, various 

belonged Posidonius the pupil, sayings of his in PhUarch. 

audprobablyalao Nicoleles,the * Euemerua of Messene. ac- 

brother of Anniceris. Said. L o. cording W the moat numerous 

' This individnal lived at and approved authorities ; ac- 

Athena and other places (2>iflj. cording ta others, of Agri- 

iv. 46, 49, 63; ii.-I35). Accord- gentum. Cob, or Tegea (^e 

ing to Diag. iv. 10, where, how- ^eroia, De Euhemero. K6- 

ever, tbe Borysthenite appears nigsbg. 1869, p. 27), ia often 

to be meant, he was acquainled mentioned in connection with 

with Xenocrates. In Dieg. iv. Theodorus, Diagoras, and other 

46, 54, ii. 35 ; Ath»A. iv. 163, d, AtheiBts (.XeroU, 19, 31). The 
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. Gyrene.' 

B. Ttoioi- The Cyrenaic teaching, the leading traits of which 

r^ '^nahi undoubtedly belong to Aristippns,^ like the Cynic, 

notion that Theodore was his nndertsken by EnniiiB, or of a 

teacher rests Bolel7 on hypo- revision of this translation in 

Uiesis. For we have no bosi- Zaatant. Inat. i, 11, 13 (see 

ness to writ« Ll/tnipov in Diog, VaKlen, Ennian. Foes. Beliq., 

ii. 97 instead of 'Zxtiivfiaf (with p. roiii. f) ; IT, 23, 1. o. 169. 

Nietzsche, Bhein. Mas. N. F. Shorter notices of the oon- 

XXV. 331). Epiconu derived tents of hia treatise in (Xe. 

his views respectine the Gods N. D. i. t2, 119, followed by 

mostly from Thsodoms' trea- Mmve. Fel, Octav. 21, 2; also 

tise rtpl tiAr. A connecUon in Slraio, ii. 3, E ; i, 3 ; p. 103, 

with the Cyrenaio School is KM ; vii. 3, 6, p. 299 ; Pltit. 

not in itself probable, since 1. e. ; Atken. xiv. 65S, e ; Sext. 

this was the only School which Math. iz. ITI, 3i; Avff. C. D. 

at that time busied itself vrith vii. 36 ; Ep. 18 ; Benn. 273, 3 ; 

combating the popnlar beEef. Biggin. Poet. Astron. ii. 13, 13, 

Doabtleas, too, that tame reso- 42, D. See also SUroia and 

Intionof themyths intohistory, Steinhart, AUg. EncykL t. 

for which Euemerus is known, Ersch. d. Gr. i. vol. 39, 50; 

isalBoqaiteaftertheirtBBte;in- Mailer, Fiag. Hist. Graeo. ii. 

deed, the Cynica who, together 100. 

with, the Cyrenaica, were at ' According to Duig. ii. 113, 
that time the representatives president of a philoso^ical 
of free thought, did not resort School in the time of Stilpo, 
to natural explanations, but to apparently at Athens. Dio- 
allegory. La point of time genes there calls him Kufnjrai- 
Enemerns may easily have lii. ^lian, however, T. H. 
been a pnpilof Theodorus. He z. 3, in recording a saying of 
lived imdeF the Macedonian his, calls him Kufnixuat. He is 
Cassander (311 to 298 B.C.), probably the Cyrenaic, who, 
the latter having sent him on according to Diog. v. 36, wrote 
tbat jonmey on which he a treatise rtpl roiirri'cfir. A say- 
visited tbe fabnlons islimd of ing in Stob. Floril. 63, 32, be- 
Paoch»a, and pretended to longs to him according to some 
have discovered in a temple MSe,,butto Aristippnsaocord- 
there the history of the Gods, ing to Cod. B. 
the account of which is given ' The thing is not altogether 
In his I«p4 ineypa^. Siodor. nndiapnted. Eu». Pr. Ev. liv. 
in J^. Fr. Ev. ii. 3, 56; Pha. 18, 31, f, sa^ of the elder 
Do Is. 23, p. 880. Copious Arlatippos, without doubt on 
extracts from this work are the authority of Arist«clea : 
found in Diodoras,T. 41-46, and Iaa' obtit ulvoffrvt irt^ ^"rtp^ 
ftagmentt of the translation npl rixoiit SMA/fara, Suyd/in it 
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takes up the practical side of the philoaophj of So- 
crates. Of Arietippus t^>o, and his pupils, it was 

Tjt fiiSai/uivCat t^v {niimaai genes gives two lists of the 
tXrytr tr ^Jokui mialai, itl works of AristippuB, which 
>4^ KiItou] ■»?! iitar^s wmouftf- agree in the main, and one of 
Kout «J AwB^iai' fiyi Toin irpoiriiJv- which wae acknowledged by 
Tot BBT^ To£ Aeyti* r^Aot tfm Sotion and Pametius. Theo- 
ri M^oM fS"" ■ lUid of the younger pumjius knew of writings of 
one, ii Kol rro^ui tpirraTO t^Aoi his, for according to Athea, li. 
ilrw ri ft8J«t (^r, Jittriiv itnit- 608, c, he accused Plato ot 
ntr r^r Kcni itlnjoir. Thifl plagiai'iBm from the diatribes 
testimony appears to be further of Aiistippus. Allowing then 
corroborated by the fact that that subsequent additions were 
Aristotle, in Tet'nting the doc- made to the writings of Aria- 
trine of pleaaure, Ech. z. 2, tippus, it cannot be supposed 
does not mention Arislippns, that the whole collection ia 
but BodozuB, as its representa- spurious. Perhaps in ancient 
tive. To this must be added times, and in Greece proper, 
what Sosicrates and otbera, these writings were less diffused 
according to DMg. 81, main- than those of the other fol- 
tained, that Aristippns left no lowers of Socrates. This fact 
writinga ; which would at least may easily be explained, sup- 
point to a lower development posing the greater paitof them 
of hia teaching. JKeg. ii. 64 not to have been written till 
does not quite prove so much ; Aristippns had returned to his 
aimer nirrui tuv lampanitay native country. It may also be 
ita\iyay vuuItioi lAiifltii tli-iu the reason why Aristotle never 
taut roil nxdnxnt, UirafanTOi. mentioua Ariatippns; perhaps 
'ArTurBiroiis, Adrx^vDu ; for, ac- he omitted him because he in- 
cording -to 81 iu our text, eluded him among the Sophists, 
Paiuetins is quoted as an au- Metapb. iii. 2, 9^6, a, 32. The 
thorit; tor a number of dia- remarks of Busebiua can only 
logues of Arislippus. It may be true in one sense, vii., that 
therefore be aaked with BTan- the elder Aristippus does not 
di*, ii. a, 92, whether in 61, make use of the expression 
Aristippoa' name has not been tiXot, and does not put his sen- 
omitted bj some oversight ; on fences in the form which sub- 
the other hand, AisrpiiSBl were sequently prevailed in the 
hardly dialogues : at. Svtemihl, Sdiools. That he recommended 
Bhein. Mns. N. F. xxvi. 338. pleasure, that he declared it to 
For these reasons Sitter, ii. 93, be a good in the most decided 
anf^joses that the views of manner, that thus the leading 
AristippuB were not reduced to features of the Cyrenaic teach- 
a connected form till a later ing are due to him, cannot be 
time. The assertion of Soai- doubted, taking into account 
crates however appears to be the numerous witneases which 
withojit foundation ; for Dio- affirm it, nor would the unity 
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Chap, asserted, as well as of the Cynics, that they n^Iected 
' questions touching nature and logic, giving to the 

(1) Their gtudy of ethics ' exclusive value. Nor is this assertion 

geiteral ' 

pntitiim. disproved by the feet that they were themselves un- 
able to keep clear of theory, the sole object of their 
teaching being to establish ethics, and indeed their 
own exclusive pursuit of ethics.' The end to be secured 
by philosophy is the happiness of manldnd. On this 
point Aristippufi and Antisthenes agree. Antistbenes, 

of his School be OthetwiHe ruts oCar 'hflirrtrwot rpi>trr)>Jr 
comprelieDsible. Doubtlesa v^av oiriti [riti notrniaruAs 

Plato wrote the PhilebuB with ;«iffT*/uo] tvniy -yip «"> a*>a« 





Tc'xfcui, Kol Tiu'i ^ofD^o.!, olar 


Speusippns had written od 




Ariitippna, Dwg. iv. 6. 


0i\t,o, « xt~'l>" Ai7«r»iu Tirra, 


1 mm. ii. 92 : i^fffnu-ro Si 


Til Et )»en)»Ti«^ o^a^w in<»7ir- 


«<d T&v *«r,«iv J,4 T*. *,«(™™- 


ftii Xi^Di' irtpl iyaSim Ka) nuc». 




The same in Al>!x. on the pas- 


tA t)|» ti-xmarla, tnrra^o. M.- 


Bage Scbol. in Arirf. 609, b, 1 ; 


X^p« !l . . . «1 KX«T,i^x« 


P,. Al^. on Met. liii. 3 ; 1078, 


. . . ^^W aiTBUI SxWTH frrw- 


a, 33; lUd. 817, a, 11 ; Sgrim 


trtai ■76 Tt ipviriHhr /iipos kbI ri 


in Metaph. Atist. T. V. 844, b, 


t«AtKTU,iy. iiy^ff9«-,ipfl>~iyi^r 


6; 889, b, 19. Compare tbe 


>al 3(.<Ti9aiui»'Iac i„-rit tlmi Kol 


language of Arislippus in Diog. 


Tif wipl 9a«£T0« ^6eBy lKl,iiyir 


ii. 71, 79 ; Pha. Ed. Pr. 10, 7. 



T^ irtpl A.yaSav Kol Ktuewv \iyoy ^ Accordin^ 

jK/ufui^MilTiL Sext. Math. vii. which it is nnderstood, it is 

11 : JoproGffi it Kari rirat Kol dI equally true to say that they 

iewi T7i\ Kupiiytis ix6rof bunriifaBai Bet logic aside and that tbey 

ri iiSikbii i^ipas TapatJ)xTiir 51 ri made nse of it. See p. 347, S. 

^ixiKhr mil Ti Xifyiiti*' &i foiSiv Of what was afterwards called 

Tpbi rii liicHitira! ^oSr crvrip- logic, they appropriated jnatas 

TaDvTO. Flat, in .Km. Pi. Bv. i. much as was necessary for theii 

8, 9 ; 'AplrrrnnrDt t Ki^riuiii theory of knowledge, bat they 

rikos iyaeUr t)jv fijof^ii, KaKuv assigned no independent valae 

!i tJ]* iA-yrjiS^™, riir Ji (AAiji' to it, nor did they eitend their 

^laioXoylar itpiypil^M, ii-in/t study of it beyond what was 

anplKifiOf iTvai A^yuv T^ frjTiii' ' wanted for their purposes. 

•Otti TO! iv ^F/ipo.iri KUt6v t' Conf. Sffn. Kp. 89, 12 : (^Ten- 

byaSir Tt tirum-ai, wbiohisalso aioi naturalia Cum rationiibns 

told of Socrates and Diogenea. sustolenrnt et contenti fuenmt 

Arist. Met. ii. 2, 996, a, 32: moralibus, sed hi quoqne, quae 

fiffTf iii lairo tit aapiarSn' lemovent, alitec JMocunt. 
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however, knows of no happinesa which doea not im- Chap. 

mediately coincide with virtue, and thus makes virtue '__ 

the only object in life. Aristippus, on the other hand, 
conaidera only enjoyment an end in itself, and only 
pleasure an imconditdonal good,' regarding everything 
else as good and desirable only in as far as it is a 
means to enjoyment.' Both Schools therefore at the 
very commencement diverge in opposite directions, 
their divergence, however, not preventing theil- subse- 
quent approach to a greater extent than might seem 
at first sight to be possible. 

The ground thus occupied was worked out by (2) Hth 
Aristippus and his pupils as follows.* Perceptions, ^^ 'o^eot 

' Aristipptis in Xaa. Mem. ii 
1, 9 : iiiavrhy Ttlri,r Tttrru ci 
roil fiou\onin)s f p^rd 



(IiffTo 0«ntiiiy. Cio. Aond, 
12, 131 : alii roluptatem snin- 
mam bocum esae voluerunt : 
quorum pTinceps Aristippus. 
iHd. Fin. ii. 6, 18; 13, 39; 
Di4>g. 87 : HSoAi' . . . ft* koI 
TiTiMt Am. 88 : it iitoril 8i' abriir 
o^HTJ) Kol hyi^iv. Athen. lii. 
64*, ft:['M'"""Bi] iiroJtf<t»««)i 

Ifnj Kot tif uVrf t)\v thhatiioi/le 
fitfiX^irBiH. Ihueb. 1. c. p. 291 



1 mind will be presently '*»?'■ 
shown in respect of the Phile- 
c Kb) bus, and it is therewith proved 



for (he Republic, which refers 
to the Philebus. 

' Diog. ii. 91 r riir ^p6yjiaip 
iTadi)' niv ('ftu \iyoviTir, si Si' 
Jiin-JIr Si atpf^ilv, aX\\ tiit ri if 
OiiT^s vfpiyn'6titra- 92 : not rhv 

oi Si' airbr nipiTii- Bn-o. OU- 
Off. iii. 33, 116 ; Cyrenaid at- 
que Anniceiei philosopbi nom- 
inati omoe bonnm in voiaptata 
posueiunt ; virtutenqoe cenan- 
1. Toe same view la mentianea erant ob earn rem esse laadan- 
and attacked bj Plato, Gorg. dam, quod efGciena c 
491, E. ; Rep. vi. e06, B. (See nptatis. To this b 



above p. 312, 1), and Fhilebns, 
11, B., where it is thns Aea- 
eriheA ■■ *i\itBo' t'ty -roirur iyaShv 
tlval ^V"! T^ X'^P'" *"<''' &io%t 
ical TJif ifior^r nol tifi^iy leal taa 
TBv ytyiiat l(rr\ roiriHi irifi^mrn. 
Ibid. 66, D. : Ti7<i«ti»' IrlBtr^ 
iifiiir ifiov^v flyoi ruotty Kol vor- 
TiA^. That Plato had Aristip- 



.ppna, Wvndt, Phil, Cyr. 
38, and Aat refer the passage of 
the Phffido, 68, B., bat without 
reason. It refers to common 
nnphilosophical virtue. 

' The Cyrenaics divided tbeir 
etbics into five ports. S«xt. 
Math. vii. 11 : umlroi ttptrpi- 
Wfoiai tairovt Inoi Pfyoiiiiavui 
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being feelings of a change within ourselves, do not 
supply vs with the least information as to things in 
themselves. We may be indeed conscious of having 
a sensation of sweetness, whiteness, and so forth ; 
but whether the object which causes the sensation is 
sweet, or whit«, is unknown to us. One and the same 
thing often produces an entirely different effect upon 
different persons. How then can we be sure, that in 
any given case, whether owing to the nature of our 
organism or to the circumstances under which we 
receive the impression, things do not appear to us 
entirely different from what they are in themselves ? 
Knowledge, therefore, is limited to our own feelings ; 
as to these we are never mistaken ; but of things in 
themselves we know absolutely nothing.' Just as 

ii &r ri iiBithr iuupaivw lU rt and anirenial the diviaion is. 

rir «pl ™» alptrir jcoi ^wiTir That it was act made by Aii«. 

riirtr jnl <ii riy rifl tmv woBat tippus may be gathered firom 

ital *ri 115 rill ripl tSc Tpi^mr tho statementa aa to hifl wri- 

Kol fjSi) Tlir Tipl T»y nWlmy. lol tiags. la the division iripl ■fr- 

vtKtirrdicr ill ihr t«(iI tSv iriir- Tmc probably the theory of 

rnv' iv rairaii n^p i rifil atTiur knowledge was treated, and in 

Tiriii,faiilr, it tbu ^aaumS itipoai tie preceding one the theory of 

iriyxiU'ty, i i) rtfl ricrtur iit motion. 

TuD Mryuctv. Sea. Ep. 89, 12 ' Oio. Acad. ii. i6, 1*3 : alind 

(according to what haa been judicium Prota^ne est, qui 

caid, p. 1)46, 2) : in qninque enim patet id ouique rerum esae, qiu>d 

paitesmoraliadividont, nt ona cuique videatur: aliud Cyren- 

sit de fugiendis et eipetendis, aicorum, qui prseter permo- 

altcra de adf ectibna, tertia de tionea intimaa nihil pntant esse 

actionibua, quarta de caosia, jadioii. Ibid. 7, 20 : de toctD, 

quinta de argnmentis : causie et eo qnidem, qnem philosophi 

remm ez naturali paite aunt, iDt«riorem vocant, aut doloiia 

ATgimtenta ex rational!, acti- aat volaptatis, in cjtu> Cyren- 

ones ex morali. We cannot, aioi solo putant veri esae jadi- 

however, tie onr faiti to this cintn. Piirf, adv. Col. 2*, 2, p. 

Aoooont, not knowing liow the 1120: [ol Kupiimtitil] ri n(A| 

subject was divided among ical ris pvrmilai it avmu tiMv- 

theae several perte, nor how old Tti sSk ifarro -riiy &itii taitrw 
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little do we know of the feelings of other people. 
There may be common names, but there are no com- 

■wltrriv thai Ziapk^ Tpbs tIt ^tp 
rar vparrndTor KaTaPfPai£<rtu, 
AAA' S.ixtf ly TBhiBfuiif T&n ixrlti 
ArtMrritTtt fiiTCkirii^ ^ art fcAf i iroi' 
ah-oiit. tl) ^Ittrai TiS^furoi, 
ri t' ^ittI /iii Tpaffaro^aiyifxti"'t 
ir(pi TBT iicrit . . . YAwdlnofliu 
■yip Kiyouni kbI niirpainaBai ical 

ira&vyta{iTbfyi itAarov riiv ii'ipyt lar 
aUtUr it ttfl'rjl ical irtplawairToy 
txpyrot • (I !i yAwii Ti ^^s. icol 
■ucpbi j eoAAis i.tA. irri noWit 
hrrttmpvvptiodtu «ral B^pttar jvol 
Tpa7>utTiiiv ImJ avSp<iniv, Tur ilia 
Svirx'pi''i'iyriiy [add ri^iv] T<iii 
n tpmrtiiii'Bf TJlf BnAAlar, vol 
AroKao/tiyay vmb t^t x^^f^*< '^'^ 
Kora^xW''"' ^^ aTrav. vol Tpii 
lIXioi' iiiB^utcTTSmay koI jtJktiip 
kkatirrtty. IBiv imxiyovua toTi 
*d6iiriv ^ ijfa SiOTTipt? rb Apb- 
wfpTirrDr' iKSaiyovaa Si tal 
woAvrpayfiayovaa np Kpiytiy KaX 
ixw^i'FiSaii'igl r&yinrhf, auT^* 
T« sDA\[ii>ii Tspft<rii(i «al /ulxTu 
wpht ir/pouj iiri tb* ai-riii ina- 
titt wd&TJ ml Sia^6poui ^arrturias 
XattSdyayras. Sext. Matb. rii. 
191, who gives the moat detailed 
account, bat probably taagTeat 
extent in bis own languaj^e ; 
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thnu KcmXTir-'iy f»]Ji iltia^t 
oTOr ' Sft fiiy y^ KfvKiuydfitBa, 
fairl, ical -yXuKiiiiixtea, iuyarby 
Xiytu, iiia^imus . . . Iri H 
ri tiAronrrinir tov tiSavs \HMiy 
imi ft 7Ai/ici inriy, oix oH' t' 
Itwaiptdytirdei. (lube yip tan Kot 

SiuTii^yai Ital imi yk yKuKios 



•/\tiKay99iyai. just a 
eye or a mad brain alwairs sees 
tiiiogB different from what tbey 
are. oBt« kbI iiiiat tii\By^Kriy 
iSTi tXiiir rmy oEniW wntSy 
ptiSiy Xofifiiytir SfrooAu. If, 
therefore, we understand by 
4>Bi viiucnt individual impressiona 
(nctft)), it must be said ■<IrTB 
r& ^(Uff^KA ihifi^ Kal Kara- 
Xi|"tJ. If, ontheoontrary, every 
name means the thing by wlii<^ 
the impression is produced, all 
^rij^ra are false and cannot 
be known. Strictly speaking, 
fiiyoy rh vA9ot ^/ili- ^ittj ^luri- 
layoy t& S' ticrhs koI tov tiUoui 
TOHiTijcii' lix" 1^^' iorir *» oi 
^euy6nty9P Si ifxTy. Tal ra^r^ 
npl ^jv fi nisi] rii ^t afnia 
riti^ci itr/iiy twAovtit, npl tl tA 
irrii iroiuiiiiyiiy rirrtl *\ayii- 
fMBa- KiniT™ tiiviati «nTaAit»Ti, 
Toijro Bi £vartcAiTirTii»', t^i i^^X^^ 
ifom ao-fliyoiit taBurria^s ipii 
54J7iwffi>' ovTDii irop^ robs rSiraui. 
itapi tA ttaff-Htt^vra, Topd Tchf 
■it^Kii, wopA rii fUTa3dAi], tb^ 
SAAst la^'AijAfri aiTiai. See 
Pjirh. i. 216; Z>it^. ii. 92 : rd 
TC Tcl0T7 fraTaAirsTa, Xktyoy o^y 
aiiTi. ot« 4<()' 2r ■ylwTor. J&wi, 
93 ; Til aJof^fftit fifc irtUrori 
a^netiuy. iiti;. 96 of the School 
of Hegesiaa, which does not in 
this respect differ from others : 
injlpovy ii Kot rij aiffB^iriij dIk 
inpiBoiaas t^v ^irf-yiwiv. AriS' 
totle in JAu. Prsp, Ev. liv, 19, 
1 : t{ni i' &>' tlir ol Kiyoyrts fiiya 
ri T(£^ jraroAtfUTd. toDto 0' 
fhay JKOi THV <K T^l ITup^n)! 
(which in the face of the defi. 
nite statements of Cicero, Fin- 
taichand Sextus,does not prove 
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mon feelings, and when tvo persons say that they 
. have felt tiie same thing, neither of them can be cer- 
tain that he has experienced the same feeling as the 
other, eince be is only conscious of his own state and 
not of that of another.' 

Thus, like Protagoras,* the Cyrenaics regard all 
notions as relative and individual ; their view differ- 
ing &om his in this respect only that they refer 
notions more directly to internal feelings, and leave 
out of sight* Heraclitua' doctrine of perpetual flow 

that this doctrine did not be- *j['"«"»'' '•""rn y^f rw ttitv 

long M the whole School, nor ■wiBovt &m\afij9ilr>Tw. t^ Sk « 

can this be intended. Conf. c. rooro rl riSoi irb \toKoS iyyt- 

18,31). . . Ka.6nfvei yip Ittryar vrrai alrrv col tv ^Aof, a^' 

leal Tiiwiliiroi yratfilCtit, tri wa- airbt S'variu \lytiy, /iif ivaStxi- 

SXOiir Ti* r^ipai> ti rh (aittr «f<) itfat rh tou -wiKat rdSos, otrt t 

iBp i ri ri/iTor (rlSiipM oiit Ixfi" »<Aai, fiij ir^ixiii'mi ri iKitrmi 

tUtlr. Sexttu, Math. vi. 63, ... rdxa ^ip iyb /ilv effrv 

Mya : itira ^aalu iwdpxt'r ^i ruyKlKfinai lis >Ltviiatrtir8ai iri 

wdBv, JiAAu Si Miy, Setr ral tsE liMBty Tfaailmoi^ns. Trtpgi 

H>' •b-iAv, uh o^cv wdioi lUU St tlra NoTtintvairfi^niv fx« tV 

irlWoul roiiJTiittjf, fiij ymrflai r&r afaflnirw, Sirrt (r^pat SmrtSflKU, 

AwapKrir. Bat thia is inaccn- in snpport of which the example 

Tate. The Cyrenaics, we gather of a janndiced oi dtseBsed e;e- 

from the above, cannot have eight is adduced. It follows 

denied the existence of things, then : xoiri /iir fina^ iri/tara 

bat only our knowled^ of their tiMwu ti>?i rpdy/iaai, rdtn S4 71 

existence. This whole theory txfy Ww. 

probably belongs to the elder ' ZetUr'i Phil. d. Griech, i. 

Aristippna, aa will be probable B69. 

from a poi^aa^ in Plato aoon to ' The last point has been too 

be mentioned. Against Ternie- much lost sight of by SehleiM^ 

man't notion (Gesch. d. Phil, ii. maeher (Plato's Werke, it. 1, 

106) that it first came from 1^3), who considers the de- 

Theodoms, see Weadt, Phil, scription of the Protftgorean 

Cyr, 46. teaching in the Theietetos to be 

I Sext. Math. vii. IflS : Mtr chiefly meant for Ariatippus, 

abti Kpirftpiir ^affi ityai Koirir whose view does not ftbflolntelj 

^lyipiiiar.iriiuTaSiKitttirliiatiu coincide with that of Frota^- 

To?t Kpl,uuri. \«iijtbv /liv yip ti ras. See Wendt, PhiL Oyr. 37. 

Kb) •^^lnlc!' naXtvat •mifit -rdrrtj. On the Other hand, the differ- 

noiiiht Si T> %«i>(if i YALicii ait ence between them is esagger- 
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as Bometbing not wanted for their purposes and 
truiscending the limits of human knowledge.' If . 
knowledge, however, be confined to knowledge of 
feelings, it follows on the one hand that it would be 
absurd to seek for a knowledge of things, such know- 
ledge being once for all impossible; and thus the 
sceptical attitude assumed by the Cjrenaics in respect 
to knowledge, was the ground of their conviction of 
the worthlessness of all physical enquiries.' On the 
other hand, for this very reason feehng only cau give 

aMd bj the Academician in Hermann appeala.fortbeydo not 
£^0. (see p. 3t3, 1), who ascribes make Frotagoias more subjec- 
to I^otagoraa a view entirely tive than Aristippos, but Aris- 
difFerent from that of the Cf- tippuBmoresubjecCivethanPro- 
renaics, and by Em. Pr. Bv. liv, U^oras. In the next place it is 
19, 6, who after discussing the not correct. Of course Prola- 
CyrenaicB introdnces Protagoras goras did not deny that certain 
with these words : ti-o-oi ToiTou names were used by all, he eten 
air avii<l,FTia<n mil toui i^r lyat- treated himself of the ipdirt/t 
riar 0aSi{arra!, kal lii-ro xpfl™ iyo^TBi-C^BZfar'iPhil, d.Grieoh. 
mVTfitiy TW! Tov aifurros attrfllj- i. 933, 1), but what is the use 
rtaiv iptaaiiinom, for Piotagoraa of agreeing in names when the 
only asserted the truth of all things difier 1 The Cyrenaics 
perceptions iu the sense that are only more accurate than 
Uiey were all tme for him who Protagoras in asserting that 
perceived them, that things perceptions which are c^ed by 
were to each one what they ap- the same name are not the same 
peared ta him t« be. In this in different persona. Bat there 
sense the Cytenaica, as Sextos is no disagreement in the teach- 
haa rightly shown, declared all ing of the two. 
to be true, bat both they and ' Had they acted consistently 
Protagoras "said nothing aboat, they moat have regarded as snch 
objective truth. Hermann's every attempt at a natural ex- 
objection here to Ges. Ab, planation of our perceptiona. 
236, on the ground that Prota- We must, therefore, not bemis- 
goraa was far more subjective led by Phit. N. P. 8uav. Vivi 
than Aristippos, since Aristip- Sec. Epic. 4, 6, p. 1069, so as to 
pus presupposed an agreement attribute to them the view o( 
amongst men in describing their Democritus about pictnrea and 
impreasiona, is still more at emanating forms, 
variance with the statements of 'As Dicg. ii. 93 remarks, 
Cicero and Boseblus, to which (See p. 346, 1.) 
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Chap, the rule by which the aim of actions is detcnoined 
' and their value tested. For things being only known 
to us in our own feelings, the production of certain 
feelings is all that can be attained by action ; hence 
the best thing for us will be what is most gratifying 
to our feelings.' Here from the Cyreaiaic theory of 
knowledge follow those ethical principles, which in 
other ways also it was their main object to establish. 
(3) J'/m- All feeling, as Aristippus assumes, following Pro- 

tagoras, consisting in an emotion in him who experi- 
ences it, if the motion be gentle, there arises a feeling 
of pleasure ; if rough and violent,' of pain ; if again 

' .Sfeji. Math. vii. 199; ovilova nol -rij* \,iat rfij crnpiAj Klmatr 

I) dm loKtl Tolt vtpl Kfuiripiia* rikm ilviu \cyii. Math. vii. 1»9: 

Xtyoiiiroiv icaTi Toiravt rai/t ip- t«> yip nudvy tA t^ir '-^Ttv ^Sm, 

tpas Kol t4 Tipl TiAi* i-ryiiAfva ■ t4 ti hXyuvi, ri Si ^iiiofiJ. That 

ti^Kii yap ret niB^ Kol inX ri these statements come, on tbe 

T^A<l. lUd. 200. whole, from the elder Ariatip- 

' Eaieb. Pr. Bv. ziv. 18, S2, pii8,appearstobeestsblisbe<l by 

8SfB of the jonngec Aristippus several passages in the Phi lebos. 

on the authority of Ariatoclea : After Sociates (p. 31, B.) has 

Tpfit ykp (ipTi xariurrd-riu ilvai there shown that pain consists 

Ttpl T^ir nctrejxu' iriy*iiajriy /tlar in a violation, and pleasure in 

pir iiafl' %r i».yoS^<«, ioucvTar t^ a restoration, of tie natnral 

MOTet eihairaar x''l*A<" ' iripayi^ connection between thepartsof 

■afl' \r iiS6ittta, r^ \ti^ niuJcri a living being, he appends (p. 

ifouoMaiiimv •IvatyipKfiiuiKl- 43, D.) the question: 'What 

mriv t))* ^Sor^v oipiif ■opaSnA- would lia^pen if nei ther of these 

\afi4itiT iriiiif ' tV "c tu/ti)v changes were to take place * 

/liinpi flvoi K<rtiirTvta'. KoB' V The reiM-esentative of tie theory 

afrtix^jBfiif oltr» iW,«fla,7aAi|irJ of pleasure havingansweredin a 

TopoirA^iruir olnar. Ding. ii. SB, way afterwards repeated by 

says almost the same thing of Plato, Bep. iz. 683, C, that in 

the older Cyrenaic school: Sin this case there would be neither 



wiSn iflrrayro. wiyov ^aX ^So^-, 


pleasure nor pain.hecontinaes: 


t)i^ »iJr X.Io- .I'njff.i. rhy Wof^f, 


.(tWiffr' tl>r>v ■ iAXi yip, ol/uu, 


riy Bi rirav Tpax*'"" tWirw. 


Tiii A^H, £l ill T. Toirw' 


Jhid. 8S, 90: ^ioai t. rara- 




aniiriis i»ii/iafo» ir)^aylar (lal 


og^oi fiBiriv - iti 7<k|) Jiiatin S-w 


oroKW. Ssjri. Pyrrli. i. 215: 


T* ffdl Kil™ 111?. Accordinsij 


[4 K.vw™l«4 iy^h] Thy ¥">!' 


the answer is modified to meaa 
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we are in a state of repoae, or the motion in so wea^ 
as to be imperceptible, there is no feeling either of 
pleasure or pain. Of these three states, only that 
of pleasure is absolutely desirable. Hereto nature 
bears witness ; all following pleasure as the highest 
end, and avoiding nothing so carefully as pain,' unless 
indeed their judgment be perverted by unfounded 
fancies.' To put freedom from pain in the place of 

tbat great changes produce tion is felt or prodacea plea- 

pleasnre and pain, but smalt sure. Perhaps it is in reference 

ones neither. To the awne view to this that Aritt. Eth. N. rii. 

he comes back (on p. 6S, C), 13, 1163, a, 12, aaj^ : iii koI ob 

with the words; 3pa Tfpl ^Soi^j icii\»i (x*' '^ BiaHrr^v jiyiair 

oiiit iucuHodfur, Stt &ti yirtait ^fiu tlna vifv ijtoi^v. Nor Can 

iuTiy.oitriaiiBbiifcTirhnaiiiTait we allow that there is a dis- 

ilSari}! ; nDfiifml -yip M Tim at crepancy (aa Sii4eniiKl, Genet. 

To&rov rbf ^6yiir Iwixt^Sai Entw.d. Plat. Phil. ii. 36, note, 

fttirbfiv hii''. •!' 8*'' X^P" ^X*"- 720 asserta) between the lau- 

Tbese latter words clearly prove guage of Plato, p. 42, D., and 

that the assertion, all pleasure the statements which attribnte 

consists in motion, had been to AristippoB the asaomption of 

ntlered by some one else, when an intermediate state between 

Plato wrote tbe Philebiia ; and pleasnre and pain. Hence we 

since with the exception of cannot countenance the con- 

Aristippns no one is known to jectore that Aristippus acquired 

wbom they conld be referred from Plato the more accurate 

(Protagoras did not draw the limitation of his teaching, 

ethical conclusions of his prin- Why did not Aristippus say: 

ciples), since moreover this as- We are at aU times in a state 

Bertion is nniveisally attributed of gentle or violent motion, but 

to the Bchool of Ariatippna, pleasure or pain only arises, 

since too the epithet mpjiii when we become consoions of 

suits him best, it is most pn>- this motion 1 Yet this is exactly 

bable that both this passage what he did say according to 

and the passage connected with Diogenes, and what Plato 

it on the two kinds of motion makes bis representative saf, 

and rest, are his. The same thoi^h certainly not without 

applies to the remark, that some conversational help, 
small changes make no impres- ■ Diog. 86 ; 87 ,' Plate, PhiL 

Bion. Likewise, Diog. ii. 85, 11, B. See above p. 3*7, 1. 
says of Aristippus ; tif^m V * Diog. ii. S9 : HiiaeBai Si 

tripmyt TJJf Ailo* KiniirH' cli ^om Hal riir rfioriir Tina itil 

ala^tiair iyaSiSoitiyJif, according alptitSat NOrii IiiurTpD^v. 
to which not every slight mo- 
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pleasure would uot be correct, for vh^« tliere is no 
. emotion, eujoymeat ia as little possible as pain, the 



condition being one of insensibility, as in sleep.' Thus 
the good comes to be identical vitli what is agie&- 
able — ^with pleasure ; the evil, with what is disagree- 
able, or mipleasant ; what affords neither pleasure nor 
pain can be neither good nor eviL' 

From this view it follows, as a matt«r of courae, 
that individual feelings of pleasm« must, as such, be 
the ends of all actions. Simple repose of mind, that 
freedom &om pain, in which Epicurus at a later time 
placed the highest good, cannot, for the reason just 
given, be this good.* It also appeared to the Gyrenaics 
unsatisfactory to maJce the happiness of the whole 
life the point to be kept in view, and to make it the 



' Dwg. S9 : ^ )( tou iXyoirTet 

£*cfafp«rtt {In djniTiu ny' 'Eii- 
mlipv) Bomi ainiiit lA tXyat ifiotii, 
oiii q kTifarlii kKyrfiAr. iy Kit^- 

t5i inrorlal ft t^i iijlfovfnt «u^- 
fffots. irti 1/ iroAa olor Kt^fi- 
torrit tan Mriiri'xins. Sucii 
explicit atatementa probably be - 
long to a later time, and are dne 
prinoipally to tbe School of 
ApriipBTJa in contrast to Epi- 
corua, according to Clemeiu, 
Strom, ii. il7 B. 

» Bext. Matt yii. 199 : t1 itir 
iXytiiik Koiti ^aaiv ilrai, &r tiMi 
iXyriiiir. tA Si ^5fa iyoBii. Sir 

*i finish oDrt iryoBi <i6t« kojctt, 
mr T*Kos rb oCt* LyoBirv oi'rf 
•roniiit', Snp ■i0Dt ftrrl /iiTofb 

S52, 2. 

• See p. 300, 1. Diag. iL 87: 



%i Ks) t^Am ilrai, KoBi ^iv m^ 
HartdTior iy rf rffii rAr aipinmr, 
oi TJjr KOTiumtfiaTiritP ijitf^r 
T^r i^ ibvjp«Vf< iXy^B6nfp vol 
olar a».ix\i)(rW, ^» 4 'E^iuiipK 
ini^ix"'" ">) T^Xsi c&of ^qiTt. 
Perhaps the words in tfc. Fin. 
IL 6, 18 (after hia having said 
similar things, L 1, 39), are 
taken from a similar passage r 
ant enim earn voluptatem toe- 
retur, qnam Arjstippns, i.e. t)aa 
sensor dulciter ac jucimde mo- 
vetur , . , neo Aristippos, qui 
voluptatcm snmmimi bonnm 
dicit in voluptate ponit noD 
dolere. 13, 39 : Aristdppi Cf- 
renaicommque omnitun ; qooa 
non est veritnm in ea rolnptate 
qn!e mazime dnlcedine sensnm 
moveret, snmmtim bonom po- 
nere, contemnentes istajn v«- 
cnltatem doloiis. 
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aim of mankind to procure for themselves the highest Chap. 
sum total of enjoyments that can be in this life. 
Siich a principle requites the past and tlie future ae 
well as the present to be included in the pursuit, 
neither of which are in our power, and which certainly 
afford no enjoyment. A future feeling of pleasure is 
an emotion which haa not yet b^fun ; a past one is 
one which has already ceased.' The one only rule of 
life is to cultivate the art of enjoying the present 
moment. Only the present is ours. Forbear then 
to trouble for that which is already past and for that 
what may never be yours.^ 

' Diog. 87 : SoKti' f m^TDit koI ait Ir" tr, rb St at^» aol SSnAsf. 

rf^ol tlBaiiiorias Suupiftir, riXot JSHan.Y.H.xiv.e ■.■witae^itpa 

flic yip ttru riir kbtiI liipot ipf/ainiras iifHii \iyiir i 'Apl- 

^tgtf^r, tilEiufiaAav Si tit in t&¥ ffrjUTCs. iraptyyxiiuv^ fi^trt Tvtf 

tupMvv jfioyav triioTntia, (rli irvj/a- •raptXBoZaiy iiriKifivtiv. /^^rc taiv 

fiBiuiirtcu *aX aX ■rapifX'l''"'^' Kal kiiiArTaiviipiiKifirtir- titaiiiasyhf 

al liiWauacu, tlnu t( rhy )ifpi- Stiyiia ri Totafn-a, Kol T\i« Eiii- 

HfV ^Sorisr Si' afT+B otptriir • rilr »Piat imji!n£i! ■ «fHW^OTT« !1 ip' 

1* (i)8ai(iiii'(in' vi Si' aMir, AaaI ^I'tpif •Hj* yr^foir Ix*"" '"^ "^ 

tiA rAi icccrik fUpoi i}Sa>^T. 89 : rJAir rni Tin4fiat in" ixiiyip ry 

dAAi liiir oiii nari (u^mI'' ™ii /tdpti Kolt % licoirToi J vpirrti 

iyaffSii' ^ wpaffSotioii '^ov^jr ^atrii' ti t) irifott ' liivov yiip 't^trKtr 

4iroTtX*wftu, Ihrtp Ifpwjttv 'En- TifiiTtpBr thai ^h •apii', ^i^Tt Si 

koip^. inXittrOcu yip t^ ypii'v Tb pBiyovfi^trinrpaatoKiifAryoif' 

rh T^i <^vxit ilrTipa. Ibid. 91 : th /tiy yap i,iro\axirai, to ii iiiii- 

difUMiSl iiiif miri fila* [^Joi^ji'] An* rival dnp (ittiii. There can 

Tij trpamrirrovrai' ^J^ui (itimlTj;. be no doubt that Acistippus 

Atken. xii. 5ii, a : ['Apiiminrai] liad alieadf propounded these 

(kT»t(f(Cfi(vai TJiv ^JwtJ«iioi' 7oO- views, his whole life presup- 

Ti)i' T^t (trw ffnj kbI ^r i^rp posing them, and bis otber 

r^y tSSaiiuyriof ^i0\fiirfai koI views immediatelj leading to 

Har6xp<iror<iMiv tirtu- w<ipar?,ii- them, p. 362,2. The piecise foi; 

irlvs rait iir<iriiit tSrt tiir /iyipiir juuluriaing of them may very 

t£v 7«7iirviHF liroKaiatiir irpii possibly belong to the period 

sfrrir iiyaiiurot otht tisr ikirlSa of Epiciima. 
Tuv iaoitivay, &AX' iv\ n6yif rh ' Diag. 66 ; iatiXaut /ifa> yip 

tyaB}i» Kpimav T^ ripomi. tii B) ["AjilffriinraT] ^atni tiir ■npitr- 

iiira\f\auKirai koI iiroAsiVfu' oi>- thy, aix IBiipv, I) rivip ti^r ift- 

tiv yoiaCi" 'p^' ah-bf, rh pir Sis Xaucrii' t£v tb wapimtr • BBtv iMl 
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The character of the things whence the feeling of 
pleaeure arises is in iteelf imimportant. Every ple^ 
sure as Buch is a good, nor is there in this respect 
any difference between one enjoyment and luother. 
They may spring from various, even from opposite 
sources, but considered by themaelvea, they are all 
alike, one is as good as the other, a pleasurable emo- 
tion, and as euch always a natural object of desire.' 
The Cyrenaics therefore can never allow that there 
are pleasures not only declared by law and custom 
to be bad, but bad by their very nature. In their 
view pleasure may be occasioned by a disreputable 
action, but in itself it is nevertheless good and de- 
sirable.' 

At the same time this principle received sever^ 
limitations by means of which its severity was con-^ 
sidembly toned down, and its application restricted. 
In the first place, the Cyrenaics could not deny that 

^ayirilt ^turiXulir Kifva tKrytti tarchua replies : «t )>fyt>t i 

eiTiv. aiiicptm! ; olii fdp rvm atrfxip^l- 

' Jhog. 87 : f4 Sio^ixu' t« atatv, Biittror Jiioriir tTinu Ta-yo- 

M«Hlf ^Bsn)i, >[q» fjli^v Ti eir, lira iriitaBai aav A^tovtoi 

tJrai. Plato, Fbileb. 12, D., t^i /lir tirai rtm iyMa ^,is, 

where the champion of plea- t^i Si rana irifia airwr kohU. 

eare answeis the objection of Joat as little will Ptxitarcbos 

tJocrateB that good pleaeur.B (36, C.) allow that there is 

must be distingoished from imaginary pleasure and pain, 

bad onea thua ; *iol liiy yhp See p. 34!?, 1. 
iir" irarriay . . , . oEnu rparf/iA- ' Diog. 88 : ttvai El -r^r TJSat^f 

TBi>, oi nhy tAral ft dAX^Aiut ir/aSbr Khr t>i rav kaxnii^rriTiaw 

irmniof toi yip ^SopJi 71 rfian^ fin^ai, ttBi ^7)aiv 'InriSSuTOi ir 

fA <iiX i/tOii'Tarar tir tin, TuiVo Ty itpl aipiafmy. tl -ydp Kal ii 

aij'b iavt^, tiimev, xvii^iwr ; irpSfii Stoioi tli), iAX' ofv ^ 

Ibid. 13, A.: Klyn' yip iyaBii ^Bo.J) 8i' airhy alpt^ mil i,yae6r. 

rima tirtu ik itia, how is To the Same efieot is the pas- 

this possible in the case of the sage quoted from the PMlebus 

norst {deasuies I to which Pio- on p. 358, 1. 
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nLotwithstanding the essential Kkenesa there were yet Chap. 

differences of degree in feelings of pleasure : foi '. _ 

allowii^ that every pleasure as such is good, it does 
not follow that the same amount of good belongs to 
all : as a matter of fact one affords more enjoyment 
than another, and therefore deserves to be preferred 
to it.' Just as little did it escape their notice, that 
tnany enjoyments are only purchased -at the cost of 
greater pain ; hence they argue unbroken happiness 
is BO hard t« gain.* They therefore required the 
consequences of an action to be taken into account; 
thus endeavouring again to secure by an indirect 
method the contrast between good 'and evil which 
they would not at first allow to attach to actions 
themselves. An action should be avoided when there- 
from more pain follows than pleasure ; hence a man 
of sense will abstain from things which are con- 

' Ihirg. ST sa^ra that the C7- allow of difterent kinds of plea- 

renaioa denied a difFeience in Buie, those of the bod; aad 

degrees of pleasnxe, bat this ia mind for instance. Jtitter'i 

tmdoubtedlj a mistake. Diag, lematks on Dioff, ii. 103, do 

ii. 90, says that they taught not appear conclusive Just 

that bodily feelings of plea- as little can those of Wendt 

sura and pain were stronger (Phil. Cyr. 34, Gott. Aug. 1836, 

than mental ones. 6eep.368,3. 789) be entertained. Accoid- 

Plata too, Phil. 16, A. ; 66 E., ing to Diogenes the Cytenaics 

in the spirit of this School, only denied that any object 

talks of luyiarat r&r iiity&f, nor taken by itself and indepen- 

is there ttie slightest reason dently of ooi feelings was more 

for equalising all enjoyments in pleasant than another. 

their system. They conld not ' Ituiff. 90 ; tib [?^ luil no*" aMir 

allow that there was an abso- alptrvs o6<ni$ riji ijiSorni rh «oii|- 

lute diflerence of value be- riiti ivlun iSor&v Sx'^ip* "•^• 

tween tbem, some being good Ariiiii iramoZaBiu ■ ii tuimaXit- 

aad others bad ; but they had tbtoii ahoii falnviai tiy iBpoi- 

no occasion to deny a relative tr/ihr rt>y ifioyar cUIiu^vtw trm- 

difierenoe between the more or oirriy. See p. 3se, 1. 
leu good, and they might even 
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Chap, demned by the laws of the state and public opinion.' 
, ' Lastly, they also directed their attention to the 
difference between bodily and mental pleasures.* 
Holding bodily pains and pleasures to be more pun- 
gent than those of the mind ; ' perhaps even attempt- 
ing to show that all pleasure and ita opposite are in 
the last resource conditioned by bodily feelings ; * 



• IHog. 93 : laaii ■" i^rai 
^iaii titauiv 4 tlakiy tl aiaxpir, 
the value o£ every action de- 
pending on the pieaaure which 
follows it, iUi riiuf 1"^ f9'i, 

wpiin III TJti ttiKfiiUrv initiat 
ml S^u. We-ide (Pfail. Cyr. 
2C) c&lla this statement in 
qnestion withont reason. It is 
quite consistent in Aristippoa, 
and is niet witli in Epicurus; 
Zeller, Stoics, &o. ; but he is 
light {Ibid. 36, 42) in reject- 
ing Schleienaaoher'H hypothe- 
siE (PI. W. ii- 1, 183 ; ii. 2, 18), 
that in the Gorgiaa Aristippus 
is being refuted under the name 
of Callicles, and in the Cra- 
tylus 3S4, Diogenes under that 
of Heimogenes. 

* Which, strictly speaking, 
they could only have done by 
sajnng that one portion of our 
impressions appeari to ua to 
come from the body, another 
not; for they had long since 
given up all real knowledge of 
things. But their consistency 
hardly went so far as this. 

' Siog. ii. 90': noxh ^ivroi 
TVir yjiox'tSr rii (rcptumintt &/<({• 
' your tint koH tAj ix^^^^^s x*^P**"^ 
tIj vuiurtiKit ■ Bflt)' vol rnlirait 
>co>Jii9o6at ttaWoi' robs i^ioprd- 
Ko-ras. (Thesame,ift£i2.x.l37.) 



GDtr icbI rXilora MKoroiiita Ttf/i 

* This ifl indicoJed by the ^- 
pression sUtt^tpor in the above 
paaaage also. See p. 369, SI. 
To say that not all pleasnre and 
pain is connected with bodily 
states, may be hatmonised 
with this statement by taking 
it to be their meaning, tliat not 
eveiy feeling has ila tBinMiJilt* 
object in tie body, without, 
however, denying more remote 
connection between sach feel- 
ings and the body. Jo; for one's 
Conntry 'a prosperity might in 
their minds be connected wiHl 
the thought that our own hi^ 
pinesa depends on that of out 
oonntry. It can only be con- 
sidered an opponent's exa^«- 
latjon for Pu^tina and Cioero 
to assert that the C^renaics 
made bodily pleasure the end 
of life. (See p. 354, 3.) CU. 
Acad. iv. 4B, 139 : Aristippns, 
quasi animum nallnm habea- 
mns, corpus solum tuetur. Tiie 
highest good Aristippus de- 
clared consists not in bodily 
pleasnre, but in pleasure gene- 
rally. If he regarded bodily 
pleasure as the stioi^est, and 
in this sense as the best, it by 
no means foUows that he ex- 
cluded mental pleasures from 
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they nevertheless coatended that there must be a 
something besides sensuous feelings, or it would be 
impossible to explain bow unequal impiessions are 
produced by perceptions altogether alike : — the sight, 
for instance, of the sufTerings of others, if they are 
real, gives a painful impression ; if only seen on the 
stage, a pleasurable one.' They even allowed that 
there are pleasures and pains of the mind which have 
no immediate reference to any states of the body. 
The prosperity, for instance, of our country fills us 
with as much pleasure as does our own.^ Although 
tiierefore pleasure is in general made to coincide with 
the good, and pain with evil, the Cyrenaics are far 
&om expecting happiness to result from the mere 
satisfaction of animal instincts. For a true enjoy- 
ment of life, you not only need to weigh the value 
and the consequences of every enjoyment, but you 
need also to acquire the proper disposition of mind. 
The most essential help to a pleasant life is prudence,* 
not only because it supplies that presence of mind 
which is never at a loss for means,* but, mainly, be- 
cause it teaches how to make a proper use of the 

the idea of good. Indeed, bia riki ifvxuiib ^tsfb koI iXfifi6nt 

Temarks respecting the ralne itl rjH/wrutfui ifiopois ul ii^yii- 

of pmdence make thu probable. 66ti -jlvtataf ml r*^ ^' '^'^f 

See Wendt, 2'i. r§ r^s rarplioi ((q/upf^ tircfp 

' Siog. 90 : Kiymiai tl lafik rp IJIf X'V^ iyylmtSai. 
mtI ^iir -r^v Ifoiriv )| i^v luti^r ' ^ee p. Hil, 'i. 
ylntSia ^Sarcli, rav -/ovr fUiuv * See the anecdotes and pro- 

iiimr Bp-l)iiovt iiiiiaj iiceioiitr, verbs in Diog. 68; 73; 79] 82, 

Tir SI ■ar' ixiittuir ktfiHs. The and what OaleA. Kihort, c. 5,> 

same is found in Plvt. Qn. voL i. 8, K., and VitroT. vi. 

Conv. ». I, 2, 7, p. 67*. Here Pnef. i., say o* Mb shipwreck, 

belongs die. Tuac iL 13. 28, Cont Exo. e Ploril. Joan. Dar. 

' ^cg. 89 : lA niirat iiinoi masc. iL 13, 138. 
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good things of life ; ' h'eeing from tlie prejudices and 
&iicies which stand in the way of success, each as 
envy, passionate love, superstition ; * preserving from 
regret for the past, from desire for the future, firom 
dependence on present enjoyment ; and guaranteeing 
that freedom of soul of which we stand in need would 
we at every moment rest contented with our present 
lot.* 

Hence the cultivation of the mind is urgently 
advocated by these philosophers,^ and philosophy in 
particular pointed to as the way to a truly human 
life.* They even assert that therein lies the essential 
condition of happiness; for although mankind are 
too &r dependent on external circumstances for the 
wise man to be invariably happy, and the foolish 
man invariably miserable,^ yet as a rule so it is. "Sor 

' Demetr. (Blociit. 396) men- pns in Diog. ii. 72 ; Pha. Ed- 

tions as SJi ciBat'riiu A.iyau'Apiir- Fn. 71. He is also mentioned 

TiTTfiaii ' Jti oI iripttrai xp^tiiora by Diogenes ii. 6S (Conf. Elo. 

I^r inMtnomi ToIi Taurlr iTir- e Floril. Joan. DamasG iL 13, 

rfcw ^^ °' (TuvairaXtfirai/iTi T^r 146) ha the author of t3ie Saf- 

j(pJiriiliJr7ir aJrroit. The thought ing, which Cte, Rep. i. 2 ; Plut. 

la Socratio, See p. lil, 3. adv. Col. 30, 2, p. H2i, attri- 

' Du>g. 91 : rSf ra^hy itifri bate to Xenocrat«8, that tbe 

^Siiyiatir fi^i IpaaSiiriaSiu (oB conduct of the philosopher 

thia point compare the Ian- woald remain the same, sap- 

gtiage need by Ariatij^nui re- posing all laws to be abolished, 
■pecting his relations t<i Lais) * £iog. 91 : ipiaKft IT avnii 

)) ituritmiuiriiiriiP, nhereaa he is fi^r* rii aofir Tima ifiien Qw, 

not preaetred ftom fear and M'V" *<t*Ta ^iKav inrinn. 

sorrow as being natmal oonse- iMi mni ri a-AiTiTTar. In the 

queiices. same way the Cyrenaics woold 

* ISee p. 365, 3. not denj tbat the S^|MMt were 
' Many expressions to thia capable of certain virtnea. 

effect are on record, particn- Probably this was only ei- 

larlj those of Aiistippus, J>wg. preasly stated by later m^u- 

ii. 69, 70, 72, 80. Plvt. Frag, bers of the School in agree- 

9, 1, and comment, in Hea. meut with the Cynics and 

• See the saying ol Aristip* Stoica, 
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is this a departure from the fundamental principle of Chap. 
the School, the pursuit of pleasure, but certainly ' 

something very different has come of it from what 
might at first have been expected. 

Herewith agrees all that is further known as to c. Pnte- 
the views and conduct of Aristippus. Hia leading ^j/:qL. 
thought is comprised in the adage, that life offers remiet. 
meet to him who, without ever denying himBelf a 
pleasure, at every moment continues master of him- 
self and hia surroundings. The Cynic freedom from 
wants is not hia concern. Prudent enjoyment he says 
is a greater art ' than abstinence. He lived not only 
comfortably, but even luxuriously.* A good table he 
enjoyed,* wore costly clothing,* scented himself with 
perfumes,' and caroused with miatreases.* Nor were 

' Btoh. FloriL 17, 18 : upartt acoording to Alesis ; Tbid. viii. 

Ifiai^t alx i ^'irtx6ittm, &\V i 343, Eu»»rding to Sater ; Timon 

Xfil""' ^tr M vofKjcfitpJ/wwi in DUg. ii. 66 ; Ibid. iL 69, 

8). Dieg. 75 : r\t Hparfir mil >tj) iv. 40 ; Lmriaii. V. Anct. 1 2 ; 

ilTriurSai iiSorSv Kft/Turtav, sA ri ClemtTU, Psedag. li. 176, D. ; 

ft* w*rt«. Em. Ft. Bv. riv. 18, 31 ; E^ph. 

* Jm. Mem. 11. 1, 1, already Exp. Fid. 1089 A. ; Staelt, p. 

calls him kmoXamtrrlfiia txovra 41 ; 71. 

vpbi ri Toiavra [*p6t ^iriSvfilu' * See the anecdotes in Diog. 

^fuuToC aol irOTOu ml Xirrvtfai], li. 66, 68, 69, 15, 76. 
etc He BB.JB himself then, 1, 9, * Maa. Tyr. Diss. vii. 9 ; 

that hie object is ^ ^^ri ti khX Luoian, L c. ; Ibid, Cic Ace 23 ; 

^um Runtita' • and Socrates Ta^am adv. Qrao. c. 2 ; TerL 

asks whether he depended foi Apol. 46. 

his bomelesBnesa on the cir- ' That he made nse of fra- 

comstance that no one could grant perfomes, and defended 

like to hare >i<m even as a this practice, is told by Seneea, 

Blave Irltyifhr M\ih Irtpmtar Benef. vii. 2S, 1 ; Ciem. Pled. 

iv oiilf fx"" ■">"''* f** H-Vli' li' 1T6 D., 179 B., JDi^. 76, aU 

M\')rTB, Tg St iraKvrfXtvriT^ apparently from the same 

SioIt]! x**''""^" i t^lB piotore aource, the others mentioned by 

was aftemards more deeply St^n, 43, 1, probably doing 

colonred by later wiiters, and likewise. 

eettalnly not withoat eiag^- * His relations to Lais are 

ntion. See jUAm. xil. &44, 6, e. wellknown. " ' ' 
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the means Delected by which, this mode of life was 
tendered possible. On the coatiury, he ar^ed that 
the more of these you possess, the better for you. 
Riches are not like ehoes, which when too large can 
not be worn.' He accordingly not only demanded 
payment for hie instruction ; ' but did not hesitate 
to enrich himself by means, and for this purpose to 
submit to tilings which any other philosopher woidd 
have considered below his dignity.* The fear of 

Atben. ziii. 699, b, GSS c ; xii. is found in Stab. FloriL 3, 46, 
6U, b, d. ; Cie. ad Fam. iz. 26 ; and in a someirhat different 
Pba. RroUfB.p.l BO; Ding. 7i, connectjon, IHof. 70 and 81. 
86 ; Clemeiu, Strom, ii. 411, C; Yet Schleiermacker on Plato's 
UtMtl. Car. Or. AS. xii. CO, p. Bepablic, vi. 489, has no bnai- 
173; X^^. Inat. iii. 16. A few ness to refer this passage to 
other itories of the kudo kind tMa lemarh, tiecause of Ariit. 
may be found, DUiff- 67; 69; Bhet. ii. 16, 1391, a, 8, bnt he 
81; iv. 40. is qaite right in setting down 
> Si^. FloiiL 94, 32. the Scholiast who wished to 
* See p. 339, 6. attribnte the lemarlc of Socra- 
' Here belong . man; of the tea to Aristippos. Ofthelibetal 
anecdotes which Telate to Aris- offer made b; DioDjsius to 
tippns' stay at tbe conit of Plato, he remarks in PltU, Dio. 
Dionjeioa. According to I>u>g. 19 : u^oAdi ftrya^ifivx" (Fm 
77, AJistippos is said to liave Auriiriar- nuroTi liir yip f"Jtfi 
aanoimced lo Dionysitu, on his tiS6rai irAfi^mi' Sioiiirou, ruJt- 
arriTal, that he oame to impart ran 8) nX*i fiiftiv XaiiBirom, 
what he had, and to receive Dioaysiiis at tirat refnsiiig to 
what he had not ; oi, according give him any money becanao 
to a more probable version, the wise man, on hie own show- 
Ibid. 78, when he wanted in- ing, was never in difficulties^ 
Btrnction he used to go to So- he replied, O-ive me the money 
Nstes for it, now that he tliis once, and I will explain to 
wanted money, he had come to you how It is ; bat no sooner 
Dionysins. To the same person, hadhegotit,thanheeic1ainied, 
too, according to Ihog. 69, his Ali I was I not right f .ZMiy. 
lemark was addressed that tlie 82, Oieg. 67, 73, and AtAmt. xii. 
reason why philosophers ap- 644, tell fnrtheF, on the anting, 
peared before the doors of the it; of Hegesander, that onoe 
rich, and not the contrary, was having b^a placed at the 
because philosophers knew bottom of the table by DioD;> 
what they wanted, whilst the sios because of some free ex- 
rich did not. The same story pression, he contented himselt 
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death too, from vhich his teaching professed to de- Chap, 

liver,' was not so fully overcome by him that he L_ 

could face danger with the composure of a Socrates.^ 
It would, nevertheleas, be doing Aristippus a 
great injustice to consider him an ordinary, or at 
most a somewhat more intellectual pleasure-seeker. 
Enjoy he will, but, at the same time, he will be 
above enjoyment. He possesses not only the skiU of 
adapting himself to circumstances and making use of 
persons and things,' not only the wit which ia never at 

tritli temorlcing, To-daj, this is esta. He ia represented as a 

the place of hooonr which be flatterer and paniaite of Dionj* 

BBsiguB. Another time he is aius, bj Lueian V. Aat. 12; 

said to have taken it quite Itoasit. 33, BisAccoa. 28;Men. 

qnietlj when Dionjsiiia epat in 13. 

his face, obBerving ; A fi^r- ' See Diog. 76 ; at the same 

man miut put np with more time the Cjrenaics oonsidet 

moistore, to catch even a smaller fear to be sometbiog Datural 

fish. Once, when beggvig a fa- and unavoidable. See p. 360, 2. 

TOUT for a friend, he fell at the * On the occasion of a storm 

feet of Dionjsins, Diog. 79, and at sea be was charged with dis- 

when reproached for so doing, plajing more fear than others, 

Wherefore, he asked, has Diony- notwitbslAnding his philoso- 

■ins ears on hia legs t It is a phj, to which he adroitly le- 

oommon story that Dionysius plied : oii yip ir<pl dfufu if^x^l 

once Baked him and Plato to a7uvis>i(r kfi^irtpiu, Dieg. 71 ; 

appear dressed in pmple : Plato Oell. ziz. 1, 10; .^fiun, V. E. 

refused to do so, bnt Ariatippus ii. 20, 

acceded with a amile. Semt. ' Diog. 66 : ifr Si Drarii 

Pyrrh, ili. 301,j, 165; J>«y, 78 ; h^)iiaa^tn Hal timtf ical -iifinf 

Said. 'ApiffT. ; Stoi, Floril. 6, iitL\irfa<rinrif,Ki^inLiiav*t^v^aaar 

46; Qrig. Naa. Carm. ii. 10, . SffioSlM fcrsicpf vicAu Siii koI iropa 

82*: the latter unskilfully aiarwrJ^ tat t/^jir Monlnti 

places the incident at the conrt itBXKoi; &il ri rporwiirhr il Suiti- 

of Arohelans. Stein, 67. The Bi^tyot. A few instances of this 

obaervation in i>i(i;. SI, ia like- skill have been already aeen 

wise referred to Plato, that Ae (p, 362, 8). Here, too, belongs 

allowed himself to be abused what is told by Oaka. and Fi- 

by Dionyaina for the same (rui'. (see p. 340), that after 

zeasona that others aboeed him ; having suffered shipwreck, and 

apreacher of morals after all losteverything,heimmediately 

ia onlj pnrsning hia own inter- contrived in Byracuae or Bhe- 
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a loss for repartee,' but he possesses also calmness of 
. mind and freedom of spirit, which csa forego pleasure 
without a pang, hear loss with composure, he content 
with what it hath, and feel happy in any position. 
His maxim is to enjoy the present, leaving care eithCT 
for the future or the past, and under all circum- 

dea to procure an ample sapply dish ot fmh : if&s aZr . , . Irt 
of necessities. Further, it is abr ijie l^to^iyas, iAAck irii aiXof- 
stated in PlMtaroh, Dio. 19, fipnt. Another time he ar^nes 
that be was the Srst to notice that if good living- were wrong', 
the growing estrangement be- it would not be emplojed to 
tween Dionj^os and Plato. In bonoorthefeatiTalaof thegods. 
J)i0g. GS, he answers the qoes- Ibid. 68. Another time, wLea 
tion, What good he has got some one took hkn to task lor 
from philosophy, hj saying: his good liring, he asked him 
rh tirairtu taai SafpODyrits iiak- to dinner. The invitation being 
«u> — and Diog, 79, relates that accepted, he at once drew the 
when brought as a captive be- oonclasion tbat be mast be too 
fore Axtaphemes, some one stingy to live well bimselt 
saked him how he liked his Ibid. TG. When Dionysins 
sitoation, to which be replied, oSsred him the choice between 
that now he was perfectly tliree mistresses, he choae Utem 
at rest. Well-bnown is the all, with the gsllant obserra- 
Snswer which be is reported to tion, that it bad been a bad 
Lave given to Diogenes (whioh, thing foe Paris to prefer one of 
' however, is told of others^ three goddesses, bnt bade them 
Diag. vi. 58, 11. 102 : a^tp (ttii all farewell at his door. Ibid. 
irBpirais 6,ijX.ta, mm hr kixara 67. When attacked for his le- 
(vAiFFti. Dieg. R8 ; Hot. Ep. L lations to Lais, he answered 
17,13; FaZer. V(M!.iv.3,Bzt.4. with the well-known (x* "^ 
> See p. 362, 1 ; 363, 2. In a eic tx'^^*- "^^ same relation 
similar way be oonld defend is said to have given rise to 
his lumriousness. When blamed other light jokes; itwas&Uthe 
for givii^ fifty drachnue for a same to him whether the honae 

Ctridge, Aristippos asked if in which he lived had been 
would have given a farthing occnpied by others before ; he 
for it. The reply being in the did not care whether a fiafa liked 
affirmative ; I, said Aristippna, him, if he liked the fish. IHie 
do not care more for fifty Cynicism is betrayed \if the 
draohniEB than yon do for a far- anecdotes in IHog. 81, p. 311, 
thing. Hiog. 66, 76 ; or with a 4, althongh they are not otber- 
idiflerent tnm in AtktK. viii. wise at variance with Grecian 
843, fr, where the story is told monk, 
pi him and Plato iprt^ot of « 
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stanceB to keep cheerful.' Come what may, there is Chap. 
a bright aide to things,^ and he knows how to wear , - ' — 
the b^^gar^a rags and the robe of state with equal 
grace.' Pleasure he loves, but he can also dispense 
therewith.* He will continue master of his desires.* 
His temper shall not be rufSed by any risings of 
passion.^ Some importance is attached to riches, 
but hardly any independent value,' ftnd therefore the 
want of them is never felt. He is lavish of them 
because he does not cling to them.^ If necessaiy, he 
can do without them,* and is readily consoled for 

' See pp. 356 and 36a tells a sayiDg of tlie same kind 

* Sor, Ep. i. IT, 33: oicma which Aristippos attered on 
AriBtippnin decnit color et sta- paying a visit to his mistrost, 
tns Bt. res, tentantem majora to the eSect that there nas no 
fere, pnesentibiis squam. PiM. need to be aabamed of goii^ 
de Vit. Horn. B., IBO: 'AipJo- there, bat there was of not 
Tinvt Koi Ttvlq Kol sitfoii nvniri- being able to get awaj. 

X^ if^fiAimt nai iiiarf i-ptaSt • See p. 360, 2 & S. PUa.H.P. 

ixpUaro. Divg.ee. p. 163, 3; Bnav. v. sec. Epic 4, 8, p. 1089 : 

366, 2. ol Kii|»|iratKal . . . oUtl d^cir 

* According to i>ui^. 67, Plato li^ypaiuriais oSirrai iiir /wri 
is said to have remarked to furris, dXAi inciiTot xp&BinJnovt, 
him : aol fiii/ifi SUm-ai iral x^ta/lSa flmar fiii ret (IB*Xji t^i Tpi£{a(Bi 
pi/Mir Koi jUmt. The same re- iuvJiaiiBdrovini Juk t^i S^nta 
mark, and not the story of the tttpyis if «4rf if Stiraia rvAXi- 
purple dress, ia referred to by ■» oniKalp liir tpifir. The same 
Pha. Tirt. Alex. 8, p. 330; way of thinking Is expressed lit 
'Afiffrnrrey Sav/uj(b»iai riv icac- his definition of pleaaore aa r 

paTui)>r Sri xai rpl^utt Airf mil gentle motion of the mind. The 

MiXijo-ij X^>td)iiSi jififutot Si' storms of passion would change 

ifi^oTipttv ^T^pfi rk tSsxtl"", thisgentlemotionintoarioleat 

anAHor. Ep. i. 17, 27, on which one.aDdtampleasaieintopain, 

passage the Scholiast tells how ' See p. 347, I 

Aristippus carried off the anx- * tSee p. 363, i, and tlie stoiy 

coat of Diogenes from the bath, tliat he bade bis semmt nu> 

leaving his purple cloak in- was cartTing a heavy bniden 

stead, which Diogenes refused of gold cast away what was too 

to wear at any pnce. much for him. Bor. Serm. iL 

' Diog. 67, p. 363, 4. 3, 99 ; Diog. 77. 

' • <x* "^f 'X"!"*- Piog. 69, * Finding himself on board a 
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their lose.' To him no poesession appears more 
valuable than conteDtment,* no disease worse than 
avarice.* He lives aa easy life, but he is not on that 
accoimt a&aid of exertion, and approves of bodil; 
exercise.* His life is that of the flatterer, but be 
often expresses himself with unexpected candour.' 
BVeedom he esteems above all things,* and hence will 
neither rule nor be ruled, nor belong to any com- 
munity, being unwilling to forfeit fireedom at aay 
price .^ 

{dr&te Teasel, he threw his * Several free expresiotu of 

money into the aea with the hie towards Dionysins &re told 

words : Ijmrer TaSra »i' 'Afia- by IHog, J3, 77 ; Stob. FloriL 

Tinsr % iib, TUTS 'Apfcmirvor 49, 22 ; conf . Greg. Nai. Carm. 

k*oKhi9<u. IHog. 77; Go. In- ii. XO, 41». vol. ii. 430Codd.; 

,vent.ii.68,176; Jti«in.Idyl.iii. not to msntion the anecdotes 

li;Stob. Floril, 57, 13, takia? in Diog. 76, repeated Ibid. t1 

cftte to read with Menage and 32 ; Oalem. Exhort, ad Art. c. 8, 

Ktein, p. 89, tI itfr/if" 'or i- 18, b- 

iry^t. ' On the pnucipie mentioned 

• Ini»i«<.Ttiinq. An.8,p.*6», \,j Hor. Kp. i. 1, 18: nnucin 
Aristippos having tost an estate, Anjtippi fnrtim pneceptarela- 
one of his . frieoda eipiessea bor, et mihi res, non me rebns 
sympathy withhim, upon wbicb snbjnngere Conor. According 
Ariatippns replies ; Have I not to the context, however, the 
now three estates, whilst yon principle should not be con- 
have only one! Ongbt I not fined to Aristippns' relationsto 
father to sympathise viith yon I outward possessions. Here, too, 

> £(ir. Beep. 36S.2. iXiv; it the saying belongs Phct. in 

72 : vi (purra bwtriitTt i^ «»- Hes. 9, vol. xiv. 296, Hn. : in^ 

TBTpl 'tipiliTf, avmnamr aMiy fioiKaa Siinflai x'V" *trat t« 

iirtp»»Tirt» tbB vxduvi «W. ttpomirtlr. Conf. p. 363, 3. 

Hence the same stoiy in Ep. ' Xen. Hem. ii. 1, 8. ^ reply 

Socrat. 29, the compiler of this to Socrates, who asked whether 

late and miserable counterfeit he considered himself among 

not having used the earlier the nmnber of those who mle^ 

genoine letters to AreL men- or those who are mled, Aris- 

tioned by Sold 'Aflar. tippns states : tytef aW SXm -y* 

' See further details in PhU. rirnr i/ta^Thr th ihr r&r SpX*" 

Cnpid. Div. 3, p, 634. fiavXoiiinir rif i». For, as is ex- 

, ' See p. 365, 2, IHog. 91 : rir plained here and p. 17, there is 

ffu/MTiic^v iaiTiffiy n^fliSiAXto'tai DO man who is more tioabled 

vfiii iptTTit iiid\Ti^ir, than a statesman : i/uarrhr tsI- 
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Still less did he allow himself to be reatrained by Chap. 

religious considerations or traditions. We have at '_ 

least eveiy reason for asserting this both of Aristippus 
personally, and of his School.' TheodoruB was pro- 
bably the first to gain notoriety for his wanton 
attacks on the popular faith;' still a connection 
between the Cyrenaic philosophy and the insipid 
rationalism of Euemerus* is far from certain. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, that Aristippus strove to 
make life easy not only for himself, but also for 

rw tirTa it roit fiiniKan4fi>vs ^ Termnent, a g^od one U imta- 

f^<rTi T* aat tfiiara BiirTiinii, rally preferable to a bad One; 

When Socrates met this by ob- and accordingly the saying 

serving that tliose who mle are attributed to him in Stob. 

better o9 than those who are Florll. 49, IS, touohing the 

niled, be rejoined : iAA' iyi mi diEFerence between a despotic 

ob9i tls T^p AouXftor aZ ifiamhr and a monarchical form ot go- 

Tii-rti ' iW' tlval tI) fui loKtT Termnent has about it nothing 

lilmi rainier iSii, ti" rup&iuii improbable. Nevertheless, at 

BaSlCia; oi'Tf Si' lipx^' ofrt iiik a later period Arlatippua may 

ItiAfiiii, iAAi Si' iKtaefplai, l(rip have relaxed his views on civil 

fulXiirra irjibt liiainorlar 6,-yii. life to a certain extent. At any 

And after further objections : rate he formed a ooimection 

ikX' iya TDi. Ira n>) rirxn Tavro, with a family with which he 

bM' til xo>-iTilar liuarrir KoTd- would previously have nothil^ 

kA(Ji., iAAi (/«)! iranTaxov tliii. to do. Certainly i)w;^. 81, ptovei 

Quite in keeping with this nothing. Seep. 341, 4, 
homeless life is the language ' It was a natural conso' 

used by Aristippus, according quence of theirscepticiam,that 

to Teles in Stob. Floril. *0, 8, they followed Protagoras in hto 

vol. U. G9, Hein.,tbat to him it attitude towards religion ; and 

was of no moment to die in his by means of their practical 

country; from every country turn that freedom fwm reli- 

l.he way to Hades was the same, gious prejudices was decidedly 

His address to Dionyaius in promoted, which they espe- 

Steb. FloriL 49, 22, is also qaite cially required in the wise 

in harmony vrith Xenophon's man. iX^. 91, see p. 360, 2, 

description : Had you leamt Clement, Strom, vii. T22, D., 

aught from me, you would says more generally that they 

shake off despotic rule as a di- rejected prayer, 
sease. Being obliged, however, ' Farticnlars of this below, 
to lire under some form of go- ' ijee p. !)43, G. 
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Chap, others. PoBseesed of pleasing and attractive man- 

'__ ners,' an enemy of vanity and boasting,* he could 

comfort friends with sympathy,* and bear injuries 
with calmness.* He could aroid strife," mitigate 
anger,* and conciliate an offended friend.* The moat 
extraordinary spectacle to his thinking is said to 
have been a virtuous man steadily pursuing his course 
in tbe midst of the vicious ; * and that such was really 
his opinion is shown by his reverence for Socrat«s. 
It may therefore be true," that he congratulated 
himself on having become, tiianks to Socrates, a man 
capable of being piaised in all good conscience. In a 
word, with all his love of enjoyment, Arietippus 

' tfurroi is the name which * PltU. Prof, in Virt. 9, p. 80. 

Gre^. A'ax. 307, gives him, and ' Biog. 70; Slob. FloriL 19,6. 

Ibid. 323, he commeDda him for * Stob. FkiriL 20, 63. 

Tiii^ipitrarroiTp6icavicai<rTfQi- ' See the adfenture with 

n6>uni. JGsohinea in PltU. Coh. Ira. 14, 

• See Aritt. Rhet. ii. 23 ; p. 162, I?iag. 82, which Slob. 
Diog.-H,73. See also p. 363, 3. F lor. 84, 19, probably by mis- 

* Athta. V. H. vii. 3. men- take, refers to the brother of 
tiona a letter of sympathy ad- Aristippns. 

dressed to some friends, who ' Sleb. Floril. 37, 26: 'Ap(- 

had met with a seyere miafor- :nnmalfcmi9fitTli^itSaifiaaTiii 

tnne. He quotes from the in- lirTi»irrf0l^;ir6iHnrot tutftrlft, 

troduciioa the words: iAA' ttwt, •al/Lirpiiis.iTi [is oiirrnJ^ 

(Y<r7' 1«" *■/*• ^" '^X ,*• '' ir..X*oil iiip^*" l"X^I"" "" 

irvXXinniiuirat i^Iii.aXX' Ira «((wr» tiim-fawriu. 

ifui Awaufitmo. In theory, * Which is told by Diog. 71. 

Ajistippua could only estimate Few of the aaecdotes ^>oat 

the value of friendship by its Axistippns rest on good antbor- 

ntility, as Bpicunis did at a ity. Agreeing, however, as they 

later time. IHog. 91 : rhr ^Xon all do, in portraying a certain 

Tfli xc*'" *•■•«") ""' T*P "'poi character, they have been used 

it^^htdi, fi^xP" ^ "^>V< ^'"i- as the material for a histjjriaal 

fiirSai. Something similar is sketch. They may be spuriooa 

also found in i:k>crates, see pp. in parts, but on the whole they 

161, 3; 222, 3: and he employs give afaithful representation of 

the same ai^omeDt X^n. Hem. the man. 
i. 3, 51. 
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appears to have been a man of high feelings and & Chap, 

cultivated mind, a man knoving how to preserve !_ 

calmness and fi:«edom of mind in the perpetual 
change of human aSaire, how to govern his pasBiong 
and inclinations, and how to make the beat of all the 
events of life. The strength of will which can beard 
destiny, the earnestness of high feelings intent upon 
great ends, and strictness of principles may not be 
his ; but he is a proficient in the rare art of content- 
m^it and moderation, while the pleasing kindness 
and the cheerful brightness of his manners attract far 
mote than the superficial and eSeminate character of 
his moral views repeh' Nor are tiiese traits purely 
personal ; they lie in the very nature of his system, 
requiring as it does that life should be directed by 
prudence. Theory and practice cover one another 
quite as much with Aristippus as with Dic^nes, and 
in the case of each one may be explained by the 
other. 

From Socrates indeed both are for enough Di Pan- 
removed. His was a theory of a knowledge of con- J^,^^ 
ceptions ; theirs a most downright subservience to '*™ *" 
the senses. His was an insatiable thirsting for know- Soonaet. 

' Bven Cicero, who 1b not ge- iia, qni bene dicta mills iiit«r- 

neially hia friend, sayi (OS. 1. prelarentor : posse enim aaotoe 

11, H8), that if Socrates or ei Ariatippi, acerbos e Zenonia 

Ariatippaa placed themselves in scbola eiire. The aame ia attri- 

antagxjnisDi with tradition, they bated to Zeno by Ath. ziii, 566, 

ooght not to be imitated there- d, on the authority of Antl- 

jn : magnia illi et divinia bonia gonus Caryatina : those who mis- 

haDC licentiam asseqnebantnr ; underBtoad hitn, might become 

and healsoqiiotea(N. D.iii.81, vulgar and depraved, KoBinpol 

77) B aapng of the Stoic Aristo : riti 'A^ irrlirniu roftrixUmt aS- 

uooere aadientibiu philosopbos ptviut Ao-vrat nol 6faat7t, 
BB 
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Chap. ledge, an untiring critical exerciee ; theirs a total 
' renunciatiOQ of knowledge, an indifference to all 
theoietical enquirica. His was a scrupulous consden- 
tiousness, an unconditional submission to moral re- 
quirements, an unceasing toiling of man upon him- 
self and others ; theirs was a comfortable theory of 
life, never going beyond enjoyment, and treating even 
the means thereto with indifference. On hia aide 
were self-denial, abstemiouanesa, moral strictness, 
patriotiam, piety j on theirs were luxurious indul- 
gence, miachievoua versatility, a citizenship of the 
world needing no country, and a rationalism needing 
no Qods. Not yet can it be allowed that Aristippus 
was only a degenerate pupil of Socratea, or that Ms 
teaching had only been touched aurface-deep by that 
of his master. Not only was he classed among fol- 
lowers of Socrates by the tmanimoua voice of antiquity, 
which, no doubt, had more immediate reference to* 
his external connection with him ; not only did he 
always call himself a pupil of Socrates and regard his 
teacher with unchanging devotion ' — a proof stronger 
tiian the former, and ahowing that he was able to 
appreciate the greatneas of his friend ; but his phi- 
losophy leaves no doubt that the spirit of hia teacher 
had in him been mightily at work. The intellectual 
convictions and the intellectual aims of Socrates he 
did not ahare ; ' Socrates, on the one hand, straining 

' See above, p. 337, S. teacliiiig of Aristippna into 

< Hernutan't lemarka (On closer oonnectioD with that of 

Kilter's Dar. d. 8oct. Sya. 26 j Socratea, do not appear satis- 

GcBch, d. Plat, Phil. 363), in- factory, evan when supported 

tended to bring the iaieUectaal by the additional argumentB ii 
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every nerve to attain to knowledge ; Aristippus, on Chap. 
the other hand, denying that knowledge was possible j ^ 

bis Ges. Abb. 233, nor aie they declared the corresponding ccii> 
regarded as eacb by Sitter, ceptions—for instance, t^t of 
Qesoh. d. Pbil. ii. 106. Her- the good— to be relative. la 
msiui tbinka tbat Ajiatippna tbe next place it is equally un- 
vaa onlj lacking in the reli- true to say tbat tbe CTieuaics 
giona aad moral tone of So- only denied the nniTersal va^ 
crates, but that he steadily ad- lidityof jadgmentsbntnottbat 
hered to bis logical principles, of conceptions ; for they de- 
SocratesdecUredalljudgmi^nts dared moat emphatically that 
to be relative, and only concep- all our notions only express onr 
tions to be aniyersally valid; personal feelings. Tbeydidnot 
in the same way, the Cyrenaics even allow that all feel the 
denied only tbe ttniversal va- same impressions in the same 
lidity of judgments, bnt not vtay: unless in this passage we 
that of conoeptions ; for they are to understand by impres- 
allpwed tbat all men receive aions, feelings themselves, in 
from the same things the uiiae which case this lBii|a;nage wonld 
impressions, as to the names of be as unquestionable ae it wonld 
which they were agreed. These be unmeaning] but they main- 
namea, however, were identical tained that we cannot know 
with the conceptions of Ho- whether others have the same 
crates, conceptions having been feelings as ourselves. And that 
by them as by the Cynics and they practically admitted tl.e 
MegariatiB rednced to empty common meaning of names the 
names and deprived of all real use of which they could not 
Bnbstanc«. There is indeed a of coarse deny, is of little ac- 
noticeable advance in entirely count ; for they left it an open 
sepaTating conceptions from question, whether commou im- 
appearances, and in more pre- presaiona and notions cotre- 
cisely deliningthe highest good sponded to these names. It will 
as the first judgment nniver- be seen at once what ha^ he- 
sally valid. Bnt in the first come of the advance which 
place it never occurred to Bo- Hermann finds in Aristippus. 
crates to deny the oniversal A decided distinctioD between 
validity of judgments I audit is conceptions and appearances 
as («rtain that be allowed uni- can least of all be attributed to 
versally valid judgments as that tbe Cyrenaica, seeing that they 
he allowed tmiveraally valid know of nothing bnt appear- 
coDcaptiona-^anch, for instance, ances; and it will appear, after 
as 'All virtae ia knowledge,' what has been said, to be 
■ every one pnrsnea the good;' equally a miaiake to say that 
and if he called some jndgments 'Pleasure Is the highest good' 
relative — Buchas.'Thisisgood,' is the Grat judgment univer- 

it is no less oertaia Uut he aolly valid. 

bb2 
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Socrates taking up a new position and a. nev method 
of gaining knowledge ; ArlBtippua allowing of no 
knowledge which does not serve a practical end.' 
Still he was in a great measure indebted to hia teacher 
for that critical ekill with which we can readily credit 
him,* and for that imprejudiced sobriety which cha- 
racterises his whole bearing. 

The same may he said of his moral teaching and 
conduct.- How far in this respect he was below So- 
crates is obvious. Yet in truth he was nearer to him 
than will be readily believed. On the one hand, 
Socrates, as we have seen, made utility the ground of 
moral duties. Might not Aristippus tben believe 
that he was not deviating from Socrates as to the 
final end in view, if he in some respects held a difFer- 
ent opinion from his instructor a^ to the means to a 
pleasant life ? On the other hand, there was about 
Aristippus much which is truly Socratic — that com- 
posure with which he rises above circumstances, that 
independence witii which he is master of himself and 
his surroundings, that unbroken cheerfidness which 
engenders a kindliness of feeling, that quiet assurance 
which grows out of confidence in the strength of 
mind. Knowledge is with him the most important 
element. By culture and prud^ice he would make 

' We cannot accordingly be known, to have arrived »t a 

agree with BrandU, Qr. Siim. coiKliuioa oji^Mjaite to that of 

Phil. ii. a, D6, who soya \ Aii- Socr&tes. 

Btippua appeare to have held ' See Xoa. Hem. iL 1; iii. 8. 

firm to the view that the im- and the stories told by JXog.ii. 

palsea to action must be found 13; compare Atlten, si. S08, c, 

within the sphere of knowledge; on the form of dialogue obeer- 

and, in investigating what can ved in his writings. 
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men as independent of external circumstances as their Chap. 

nature allows of. Nay, bo fer does he go in this _; '_ 

direction that he not unfrequently trenches on the 
groimd of the Cynics.' In reality his School was also 
internally connected with theira. Both Schools pro- 
pose to philosophy the same proHem, how to acquire 
practical culture,* rather than theoretical knowledge. 
Soth, therefore, n^lect It^cal and physical enquiries, 
justifying their procedure by theories, based it is true 
on different principles, but leading in the end to the 
same sceptical results. Both in their ethics compass 
the sEime aim — the emancipation of man by means 
of prudence, and the raising him above outward things - 
and events. One thing only makes them opponents — 
their pursuing this common end by means the most 
opposite. The Cynic school follows the path of self- 
denial, the Cyrenaic that of self-indulgence; the Cynic 
dispenses with the outer world, the Cyrenaic employs 
it for its own purposes.* The object of both Schools 
being, however, one and the same, their principles 
come back again to the same point. The Cynics de- 
rive the highest pleasure from their self-denial ; Ari- 
stippua dispenses with property and enjoyment, in 
order the more thoroughly to appreciate them.* 

' This Telatlonabip appears in ciearer, Wtadt (Phil, Cyr. 29) 

the tradition which uttribatea quotes the coDtradict'jrj atsie- 

the same ntteraDces at one tima tnenta of Antisthenes and Aii- 

to Aristippos, at another to Htippos in Burg. ii. 68, Ti. 6. 

Diogenea. AntiBthenes Bays that to philo- 

' The standing expreeaion ia aophy he owes ri SOraaBai Jnw^ 

*uiS(la, and what they say in ifukt^f, AriBtippna. rb iiiyaaitt 

favom of it is much to the same iiatri eaffairrat S/uXuy. 

eSect. See whathaa been said, • ffegel, Gesch. d. Phil. if. 

pp. 291 and !)60, 4, 6. 11!7. Bee nbove pp. 308 and 

' ■ To make this difference 3S1. 
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For a similar reason tlieir attitude towards politi- 
cal life and religiouB traditions is a kindred one. 
Conscious of his mental superiority, the individual 
withdraws himself from the external world, needing 
no country, nor feeling himself fettered by the be- 
liefs of his eouDtrymen ; and troubling himself fax 
too little about others to attempt any moulding in- 
fluence on either the sphere of politics or that of 
religion. Thus, despite their sharp diSsrences, there 
is a family likeness between these Schools betraying 
their common descent from the Socratio philosophy 
alloyed with Sophistry. 

Certainly it must be granted that Aristippus 
diverged far more from the original ground of the 
Socratic teaching than did Antistheiies. The utili- 
tarian view of life, which with Socrates was only an 
auxiliary notion in order to commend to the reflecting 
mind the practice of morality, was beie raised to be 
a leading thought, the knowledge of Socrates being 
pressed into its service. Philosophy became with 
Aristippus, as with the Sophists, a means for further- 
ing the private objects of individuals. Instead of 
Bcientific knowledge, only personal culture was pur- 
sued and regarded as consisting in knowledge of the 
world and in the art of enjoyment. The scanty 
remarks of Aristippus on the origin and truth of our 
impressions, borrowed for the most part from Pro- 
tagoras and ultimately leading to a wholly uu-Socratic 
destruction of all knowledge, were only intended as 
helps to moral doctrines. If not altogether annihi- 
lated, the deeper meaning of the Socratic philosophy 
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was here at leaat subordinated to what with Socrates Ck4p. 
was a bare outwork, and almost an obBtruction to his , _'_. 
leading thought. Granting that Aristippus was not 
a false follower of Socrat«8,' he was certainly a very 
one-sided follower, or rather he, among all the fol- 
lowers of Socrates, was the one who least entered into 
hie master's real teaching. 

Side by side with this foreign element, the genuine Poiatt 
Socraticteaching cannot be ignored in the Cyrenaic j^^"" 
school. In that school Uiere are in iact two elements, 
the combination of which constitutes it^ peculiarity. 
One of these is the doctrine of pleasure as such, the 
other, the limitation of that doctrine by the Socratic 
demand for intellectual circumspection — the principle 
that prudence is the only means for arriving at true 
pleasure. The former element, taken alone, would 
lead to the conclusion that sensual enjoyment is the 
only object in life ; the latter, to the strict Socratic 
doctrine of morals. By uniting both elements Ari- 
stippus arrived at the conviction — which is stAmped 
on all his language, and on which his personal cha^ 
racter is a standing comment — that the surest way 
to happiness is to be found in the art of enjoying the 
pleasures of the moment with perfect freedom of soul. 
Whether this is indeed possible, whether the two 
leading thoughts in his system can be harmonised at 
all, is a question which it seems never occurred to 
Aristippus. We can only answer it in the negative. 
That freedom of soul, that philosophic independence 

■ A3 Sehl«iermaoher muntains, Gescb. d, Phil, BT. 
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Chap, at which Aristippus aimed, can only be Becored t^ 
' Boariog above the impresaioos of the seiiBes and the 
particular circumstaiices of life to such an extent that 
happlDess becomes indep^ident of these smroiiDdiiigs 
and feelings. Conversely, when the enjoyment of the 
moment is the higheet object, happiness can only be 
felt in proportion as circtimstances give, occasion to 
agreeable feelings; all nnpleaaant impressions being 
disturbers of happiness. It is impossible to abandfm 
the feelings ireely to the enjoyment of what is pre- 
sent, without at the same time being disagreeably 
affected by what is unpleasant. Abstraction, wherely 
alone this might be done, is distinctly forbidden; 
AristippuB requiring the past and the future to be 
ignored and the present only to be considered. Apart 
therefore from other defects, this tbeoiy suffers frMn 
contradiction in its fundamental fninciples, the in- 
jurious effects of which for the whole system conld 
not fail to follow. As a matter of &ct they soon 
appeared in the teaching of Theodorus, Hegesias, and 
Anniceris ; hence the interest which the history of 
the later Cyrenaics poBsesses. 
E. The About the same time that £picunu was giving s 

J^^' new form to the philosophy of pleasure, Tbeodorug, 
(1) Theo- Hegesias, and Anniceris, within the Cyrenaio School, 
were advocating views partly agreeing with those of 
EpicuruB, partly going beyond his doctrine of plea- 
sure. Theodorus, on the whole, adhered to the prin* 
ciples of Aristippus, not hesitating, unscrupulous as 
he was, to push them to their most extreme conse- 
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quences.' The value of an action depending upon chap. 
its reeults to the doer, he concluded that any and ^^' 
every action might under ciicumstancea be allowed. 
If certain things pass for immoral, there is a good 
reason why this should he so, if the maBses are to be 
kept within bounds : the wise man, tied by no such 
prejudice, need not, in suitable cases, be afraid of 
adultery, theft, and sacrilege. If things exist for use, 
beautiful women and boys are not made only f(» 
ornament.* Friendship, it seemed to him, may be 
dispensed with ; for the wise man is self-sufficing 
and needs no friends, and the fool can make nt> 
sensible use of them.' Devotion to one's country he 
considered ridiculous ; for the wise man is & citizen 
of the world, and will not sacrifice himself and his 
wisdom to benefit fools.* The views of his School 
respecting the Gods and religion were also expressed 

' epaavraras 18 the term iiBed CTTenaio teaehing. But it is 

of him bj Biog. ii. 116; and nudonbtedlj an exa^erotion 

Uiis epithet is folly justified b; to chai^ him, aa EjnpAaniut 

a passage like that, vi. 97. (Krpos. Fid. 1089, A.) does, 

* Duig. ii, 99. That Theo- with inciting to theft, perjmr, 

doTus said this and aimilar and robber;. 

UiingSiCaniiot be doubted after * Diog. 9S, and I!piphatiiti$, 

tbe definite and explicit teeti- 1. c in still stronger terms : 

moDj of Diogeoes. It is true ir/aShr i^iroy tXryt rhv tUai^o- 

that, in Pha. Tranq. Anim. 6, mZm, ptiytir (1. faSXar) Si riv 

p. S6T, Theodoras oomplaics Svffnx'n'mi, lAr f aofif ical 

that his pnpilB mlsaDdeTBtood alptihr ttrai -riv jl^^n tAs/wmf 

bim— a statement which, if it trra kbI imiK (iaraSij 7) This 

be true, probably refers to the statement, likewise, seems to 

practicELl application of his be rather in the nature of a 

principles. He may have led hasty conolusion, toi Thaodorus 

a more moral life tlian Bio makes happiness depend on In- 

(^IHog. IT. 63 ; Clemmu, Piedag. telligence, and not on. tlunga 

15, i), and yet have expressed without 

the logical oonsequences of the * IHog. 9S, Eptph. 1. o. 
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Chap, without reserve;' Bio* and Euemems' he*ein fol- 
" lowing his example. For all that, the theory of 

' The atlieism of Theodoras, 1089, A..) also asserts that be 

whicb, besides bringing down denied the existence of a Ood. 

on him an indictment, at In the face of these agreeing 

Atiiens, gained for him the testimonies, the assertion of 

Blanding epithet Uni (he was CUvuia* (Fsedag. 16, A.}, that 

called eibi according to Diog. Theodoma and others had 

ii. 86, 100, in allnsion to a joke wrongly been called atheists, 

of Stilpo's, but probablj «bi^ and that they only denied the 

dirl^no-n' for Sfltoi), will be fee- popular Hods, their lives being 

qoenll/ mentioned. In Diog. otherwise good, can be of little 

97 he says : fl» . . . nniiwneir weight. Theodorns no doabt 

kfvif&r rii irtpl tim tiiat • denied the Qods of the people 

K^ abroS nfurix'^c 0iP>^v in the Gist place, bat it WHS 

iriyiyiiaiiiiiiiiii rtpl 9iay otlic not his intention to distinguish 

ligaTa^iiariiTif • i( at i^iHTir between them and the true GocU 

'E'lKovpar ^Jifiarra ri wKtZrra The anecdotes in Dug. ii. 101, . 

tlwtir. The last statement can 116, give the impression of in- 

only apply to the critioism of sincerity. 

belief in the Gods generally, ■ Di^s. iv. SI : »\Xi St koI 

for Epicurus' peculiar views iStirtpan HfonfifieTo to« ifu- 

aboat them were certainly not ADwri rovrd draMfXiar hitoKBi-' 

shared by Theodorns. Bemt. a<a ■ bat in his last illness he 

Pyrrh. iii. 218; Math. ix. Gl, was overcome with remorse, 

66, mentions him among those and had recooise to enchant* 

who deny the existence of Uie ments. The argument quoted 

Qoda, with the addition ; iA by Seit. Benef. vii. 7, 1, to 

TDV iript Siar aurriyiuttas tI prove that every one and that 

Topi Tort 'eUiioi S*i>A.ir}>i>i{^rH no one commits sacrilege is 

TBinUat iKWjuuirat. Cio. (N. more a rhetorical and inteUec- 

D. i. 1, 2) says : nulloa [Duos] taal work of skiLL 

esse omnino Diagoras Melius ' The view of Buemeros to- 

et Theodoras Cjxenaicus pnta- specting the Gods is briefly as 

verunt Jbid. 23, 63 : Nonne follows : There are two kin^ of 

aperte Deorum naturam sustn- Gods— heavenly and incorrup- 

lerunt 1 Jbid. 12, 117 : Omnino tible beings, who are hononied 

Deos esse negabant, a statement by men aa Oods, such as the 

which MiiMui, fiL Oct. 8, 2, and sun, the stars, the winds ; and 

Zact, Ira Dei, 9, probably re- dead men, who were raised to 

peat after him. Likewise I'lut. the r&nk of Grods for theii 

Comm. Sot 31, i, p. 1076, says ; benefits to mankind. Diodoma 

Bven Theodoras and those who in Mtt. Ft. Et. ii. 2, 62. To 

shared his views did not de- the latter class^of beings Bne- 

clare God to be corrnptible, mema referred the whole of 

iXX' ahic JsiiminTBf lis IWi Tt Mytholt^y, and sapposed it to 

tfSojrrer. S^pk. (Expos. Fid. be a hiitoi; of princes and 
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Aristippus did not altogether satisfy him. He was 
fain to admit that pleasure and pain do not merely , 
depead on ourselves and our inner state, but also in 
a great measure on external circumBtanoes ; and he 
therefore Bought such a definition of the highest 
good as should secure happiness to the wise man, 
and make that happiness dependent on his prudence,* 
This result, he thought, would be reached if happi- 
ness were made to consist, not in individual plea- 
sures, but in a cheerful state of mind — and cod- 
verselj evil, not in individual feelings of pain, but in 
an unhappy tone of mind ; for feelings being the effects 
of impressions &om without, states of mind are in our 
own power.* Accordingly, Theodorus asserted that 
in themselves pleasure and pain are neither good nor 
bad ; goodness consists in cheerfulness, evil in sadness ; 
the former proceeds from prudence, the latter from 
folly; therefore pursue prudence and justice, eschew 

princesses, UranoB, CronuB, Cyrentuo doctrine beloi^ to 

Zeus, Rhea, &o. For farther Theodoras : that not every evil 

pfurticnlara respecting this la- engecdera sorrow, but oalj un- 

tioaalising hiatorjol the Ooda, foreseen evils, that man; pre- 

«>nanH^i«Aart,Allg.Enorclo. oaudona can be taken to pre- 

Art. Euhemems, V, Siaroka, vent sorrow bj familiarising 

De Enbemeto. ouiselves witli the thought of 

■ These reasons ara not meu- fnlure evila. Wbat control of 

tioued in so manj words, bat outward impressions he con- 

the; follow from Theodoras' sidered possible bj prudence, 

positions abont the highest appears also from the ezplana- 

good, and also from the stress tor; remarks in Stoi. Floril. 

which, according to Jhgg. 98, 119, 16 ; the wise man has 

he laid on the ainApnint of the never student reason to pat 

wise man, and the difference an end to his own life, and it 

he made between wisdom and is inconsistent to call vile the 

folly. only evil, and then to put an 

' Probably what Cie. (Tuso. end to life to avoid the gol- 

ili. 13, 28} 14, 31) qaot«a as feringsof Ufa. 
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ignorance and wrong-^oing.' OccasioQally he liim* 
self displayed a fearlessness and an indifference to 
life' which would have done honour to a Cynic. 
Not that the theory of pleasure was therewith sur* 
rendered, but tho older setting of that theory was 
changed. In place of individual pleasures, a state 
of mind was substituted, independent of the mere 
feelings of enjoyment and pleasure. Instead of a 
cheerful resignation to the impressions of the mo- 
ment, the highest good was made to consist in rising 
superior to circumstances. 

Hegesifts went a step further. He, too, adheres 
to the general maxims of Aristippus. With Tn'tn 
good is identical with pleasure, evil with unhappi- 
ness:all that we do, we do only for ourselves; if 
services are rendered to others, it is only because 
advantages are expected in return.* But on looking 

' J)u)g.9S:Ti\atViin\ittSart 102; Pl«i. EiiL Ifi; PAilu, Qa. 

XOf-ir Kol Aui^v TJlr nir M Onm. Pr. Tib. p. 606, 884, C.) 

fparf)aft, T))r V M injipoirir^ • that LyBimachoB threatened to 

iyaei St ppimiaig ical iiKaiiminiy, omcif; him, upon which Theo- 

nuclt li T^T irayrias *C*ii, liiaot doms ntteied the celebrated 

)t qtoH)!' Kal ■^mv. That justice isying, that it waa indiSerenl 

should b« Teckoned among to him whether he went to 

good things ma7 be brought eorraption in the earth or in 

into agreement with what is the air. Cic. Tusc. i. 43, lOB ; 

quoted p. 266, 3. It is to be VaUr. Max. vi. 2, 3 ; Plvt. An. 

recommended, because it pro- Vitios. 3, p. 499 ; Btob. FloriL 

teots oa from the unpleasant 2, 23, attribate another saying 

consequences of forbidden ac- to him on the same occasion, 

tiODs, and from the disquiet attaibating to Anaxarohos the 

which the prospect of these above passage in iStod. FloriL 

consequences prodaoea, al- 2, 23. 

thoogh snch actions are not in ' Di^. ii. 93 : af t) 'YtrftfiiaitA 

themselveB inadmissible. ^ry^juwi iriniiroij fiif iix'" '"'^ 

" When at the court of Ly- alnaiit i!o)^j>' Kol -xinv, fiV* M 

simochus, be go enraged the x^" '" ''"" f4^' ^'A'"' ^^i^ 

latter by bis frankness (J)ieg. tbtfrfm'iiw,iiiL^^ ^li nirATwt* 
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tound to diBCover wherein true pleasure is to be 
found, Hegesiaa met -with no very consoling ai^wer. _ 
Our life, he aays, ia full of trouble ; the numerouB 
Bufferings of the body affect the soul also, disturbing 
its peace; fortune in numberless ways crosses our 
wishes ; man cannot reckon upon a satisfactory state 
of mind, in a word, upon happiness.^ Even the 
practical wisdom, upon which Aristippua relied, af- 
fords to his mind no security ; for perceptions, accord- 
ing to the old Cyrenaic maxim, not showing us things 
as they are in themselves, if we are always obliged to 
act according to probabilities, who can be sure that 
our calculations will come true ? * And if happiness 
cannot be had, it is surely foolish to try for it; 
enough if we can but fortify ourselves against the 
sufferings of life ; freedom from pain, not pleasure, 
is our goal.^ Yet how may this goal be reached in 
a world where so much trouble and pain falls to onr 

p. 3*3, 1. 

' liwg. 9B : kv^pmir Si Kol rdi 

Ibid. 96: •r6v it ao^hv iaimiB iim<rir,TSniT'tiA6'rafpauo{iiiiur 

tytxa mitTB -rpiitir- oiSira yip wdyra rpirtfit. We insert this 

J>7»urSai rSr iAkier Arlmjt Sfioip Bentence in the Connection of 

o»T^ ■ K&v yip T(l iiiyiafa ioK^ the doctrine of Hegesias, wiiete 

«o(Kt TOB KoproSirBiu, pii tJyai it most probably belongs, with- 

kvriiiaSyairbiirapdaxtl-^^pk- ont, however, unconditionally 

Exp. Fid. 1089, B,, says the guaranteeing for it this iel&- 

Bam.&, bnt less accurately. tion. 

■ Bioff. S4 ; d)v tiSv^nartar ' Biog. S6 : T6y n aoftr atix 

Eaat i^iifOTiw tlyoi * th nit/ ^Ap oSroa vKttyd^ttv tf t^ Tur AyaBiy 

cSjua ri>X\af irnirnrKTJiTBai toAt)- alptan, tis ir rp rvr koichv ^vy§, 

fMity, djip it ^ux^f auiiraSi'iy ti>>oi TiBi/urov rh i4 Iwiwirus ^r 

r^ ni^ioTi kdI TBpiTTiir6ai, Ti/y fiijSi kvmipAi • t M 'ipiyiMitBai 

8i rix^r iroXAik t£» icar' i\TiSa ruTt iBiaipopiaaai,T*plTiTanrTuii 

Kti\6tir ' Aart ttk ToCra kyi^ t^s iiioy^t. 
TUfun-er TJ)v «£9iufu>r[cw tinu. See 
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Chap, lot ? Clearly not at all as long as peace of mind 
' depends upon eitCTnal things and circumstances; 
contentment is only then sure, when we are indif- 
ferent to everything which produces pleasure or pain.' 
These, as Hegeaias obserres, depend ultimately, 
not upon things, biit upon our attitude towards 
things ; in iteelf nothing ia pleasant or impleasant, 
but makea a varied impreasion, according to our 
tone and condition.' Neither riches nor poverty 
affect the happiness of life; the rich not being 
happier than the poor. Neither freedom, nor slavery, 
high nor low rank, honour nor dishonour, are condi- 
tions of the amoont of pleasure we receive. Indeed^ 
life only appears a good thing to a fool ; to the wise 
man it ia indifferent." No Stoic or Cynic could more 
sternly denounce the value of external things than 
the pupil of Aristippus here does. With these prin- 
ciples is connected the noble and thoroughly Socratie 
masim that faults do not call for anger, nor human 
beings for hatred; but only for instruction, since nO 
one intentionally does what is wrong ; * desiring what 
is pleasant, everyone deaires what is good : and ajS 
the wise man does not allow his peace of mind to 
depend on things external, neither does he allow it 
to be ruffled by the faults of others. 

' 8e« preceding note. bably only bears the sense 

' Diog. 9* : ^iir« t' atiSiv JjBl given in the lest. Similarly 

ft iqltti {nrt\AnStunt ■ Jii Ei Ejrij^haaiiu, L c ; caaf. p. MS,!, 

airiritr ft (irurfibr ft nifiig Toii " Ibid. : (^•TiH'Ti kiiaprh/uera 

liiii ^ifSai rein B" itfiiii fxfir avrf<i'iVt ruwii'd* ■ ou 71^ 

, • Ibid. 96 ; khI t^ f.)» S*(Wn Udrra a^aprdKriv, iWul Tir. 

tJ Qr AwrrTi^Js, rirai, rif Bt tdBti Ksniiiay<aaiiivor ■ kbI ^ft 

^pnrinit aiid^pov ' which pro- /iirr^of, /iSAAw li nermStii(t». 
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In the theory of HegeeisB it is seen more decidedly Chap, 
even than in that of Theodorue, that the doctrine of _ „ ,, ' . 
pleasure is tmeatisfactory. It is even expressly ad- 
mitted that hnman life has about it more of sorrow 
than joy, and hence a perfect indifference to things 
outward is insisted upon. But what right has Hege- 
siaato identify pleasure with the good, and pain with 
evil ? After all, the good is that which is the con- 
dition of our well-being; if this be indifference 
rather than pleasure, indifference and not pleasure 
is the good; the doctrine of pleasure has come round 
to its opposite — the Cynic independence of everything 
external. Not that the Cyreuaic school could avow 
this as its general principle without surrendering ita 
own position ; still it is distinctly avowed within that 
school that pleasure is not in all cases the highest 
motive. Annicerig indeed maintained that the aiui (8) Amd- 
of every action is the pleasure resulting theie&om ; "*"'* 
and, like the older Cyrenaics, he would not hear of a 
general aim of life, nor substitute freedom &om pain 
in the place of pleasure.' He observed too that by 
pleasure only our own pleasure can be imderstood ; 
for of the feelings of others, according to the old 

1 Clement, 3&oiii. ii. 417, B. : Btatement in Diag. ii. 96: ol F 

ol t} 'AvvixJfitiai KiAoiiupoi . . . 'Amxtptiin tA ^tv iWa kot^ 

Tou fitr tKau fflm ri\<n atHiv tti1t4 Toimit— the Bchool of 

bpiiTitiyon Iraiar, liciimt! i) Hegesias — snd also the aaser- 

•wpiftaf filar iwipxfir tiMs, riir tioc (Suid. 'ArylK.) that Anni- 

V« Tflt »p(I{«M wtpiyirBiiirtir ceria, although living, accord- 

4<p>4i-, oGroi ot Kv/HinalKSi rhr lag to Snidiis, in the time of 

^r rfit iitorfii 'E«iJMtf/»ij, tout- Alexander, was an Epicurean. 

ioTi r4' Tiifi Ax-ravmoi irtiai- Cicero and Diogenea likewise 

pM-ir, ittTOiNri rtKpai Kxtiataaa afflnn that bis School declared 

&ToKaKoirTts. See p. 354, 1. This pleasure to be the good. 
TBonld justify the ' ' 
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teadiing of his School, we can koow nothing.' Yet 
pleaanre is not only caused by enjojmCTts o! the 
senses, but by intercomBe vith other moi and l^ 
bononiable punnits.* Hence, Anniceris allowed to 
fiiendriiipigTatitnde, bmily affection, and patriotism 
an ind^tendent ralae, qnite apart from the benefit 
resulting from these relations. He even went so 
fiu* as to say that the wise man woold make sacri- 
fices for them, nor would his happiness suffer from bis 
BO doing, even if there remained to him but little 
actual enjoyment.* This admission lm>ngbt him 
ronnd to the ordinary view of life, to which he ap- 
proximated still further by attaching less value to 
{vudence, the second element in the Cyr^iaic doctrine 
of morals, than Aristippne bad done. In &ct, he 
denied that prndence alone is sufficient to make us 
mfe and to raise us above tbe prejudices of the 
masses ; there most be practice as well, to overcome 
the effect of perverse use.* 

■ Bieg. 96: t4v n t» fl^ar *f<<tMi'. tttr.tinitmiAr IxKi- 
MtiimUr IT ■Mf f4 •&« "" irmSitinai i n^, atSiw 

*«MLf frnlnC'v. See p. 350, 1, npty^rum oh-f . IMd. 97 : t^t 

■ Clement, L c. oontinoei : -n flAar nh lii rii j(fitma iiirtr 
Xal^w y^ 4/wf >4 Itim M ItpUxw'u. At tva^mHw #4 
Mtrmi, iXAJt mil M IfuAloii ■■! hunfi^totiu ■ ixM tal nfi tV 
iri ^iXtri^lMa. Comp. Cie. OfL fwymrtnar (frouv ' {i Swtn ol 
iii. 33, 116. See p. 347, S. rirm imiurttr. *al ri Ti»,,um 
The expression in Clement, tV 4*wV riliai *b1 ix^'ftow W if 
ik -nit Tpi({wt wtftyireuirv arlptaVat ofrrqi SfiM Ifvrlmt 
'4I*r)|r, probably lefers oat odI; fr*>Hr>v U iV '*f^' ^hi fUiMt 
to the pleamre resnltiiig fnim rrepyiir. 

an action, but l« tbe pleasure * Ilid. 96 : fill that ri airipnt 

inunedlately bonnd ap then- rir Aiyap vpbi rh fc^^^n «1 

nrith. tS' tw nXAiir ti^t infiium 

■ Oiaff. 96 : kr4?Jxaw K ul Tir/vfci ' IiTi' IT dn9(£«r0« Sii 
^i\[iv A 0Jv ml x<[«r Hal cpii ■Hti' '■ raXXav (TwTpafficrar qftv 
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Thus the Oyrenaic doctrine is aeen gradually to 
vanish away. Aristippus declared that pleasure was 
the only good, uuderHtanding by pleasure actual en- 
joyment, and not mere &eedom from pain ; and, 
moreover, making the pleasure of the moment, and 
not the state of man as a whole, to be the aim of 
all action. One after another these limitations were 
abandoned. TheodoruB denied the last one, Hegeeias 
the second, and even the first was assailed by Anni- 
cerie. It thus appears how impossible it is to com- 
bine the Socratic demand for prudence and indepen- 
daice of the external world, with the leading thought 
of the theory of pleasure. The Sooratic element 
disintegrates that theory and brings it round to its 
opposite. The process, however, taking place with- 
out intellectual consciousness, no new principle 
results therefrom. Oddly enough the very men in 
whom this result is most apparent, in other respects 
cluog to the doctrines of Aristippua with the greatest 
pertinacity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



B£TBOSFECT. 



Chap. Incoksisthnci3U appear to have been common to all 

• the Socratic Schools. It was, without doubt, an in- 

A. 7iMw coneistency on the part of the Megarians to confine 

i^tlttim- knowledge to conceptions, and at the same time to 



Boiratie 



-Pf^^ do away with all poseibilit; of development and with 
anything like multiplicity or definiteneBB in concq>- 
tions ; to declare that being Ib the good, and, at the 
same time, by denying variety and motion to being, 
to deprive it of that creative power which alone can 
justify Buch a pOBition ; to begin with the Socratic 
wisdom, and to end in unmeaning hair-splitting. 
It was an inconsistency on the part of Antisthenes 
to endeavour to build all human life on a foundation 
of knowledge, whilst at the same time destroying all 
knowledge by Mb statements touching the meaning 
and connection of conceptions. It was no small in- 
consistency both in himself and his followers to aim 
at a perfect independence of the outer world, and 
yet to attribute an exaggerated value to the externals 
of the Cynic mode of life ; to declare war against 
pleasure and selfishness, and at the same time to 
pronounce the wise man free from the most sacred 
moral duties ; to renounce all enjoyments, and yet 
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to revel in Uie enjoyment of a moral eelf-ezaltatiOD. Ohap. 
In these incouEiBtenoies and in their unintentional 
contradictions appears the xmeatiefactoTy nature of 
the principles &oni which all these Schools started. 
It is seen how far they were removed from the per- 
fect moderation, from the ready susceptibility of 
mind, £rom the living versatility of Socrates, all 
clinging to particular sides of his personal character, 
hut unable to comprehend it as a whole. 

The same fact will also, no doubt, explain that B- ^l**** 
tendency to Sophistry which is so striking in these nerefol- 
philosophers. The captious reasoning of the Mega- ^^^^ 
rians, the indifference of the Cynics to all speculative tJutnof the 
knowled^, and their contempt for the whole theory ^ 
of conceptions, no less than the doctrines of Aristip- 
pUB relative to knowledge and pleasure, savour more 
of the Sophists than of Socrates. Yet all these 
schools professed to follow Socrates, nor was there 
one of them which did not place some element of the 
Socratic philosophy at the head of its system. It 
is therefore hardly correct for modem writers to 6nd 
nothing hut sophistical views in their teaching, sup- 
plemented and corrected by what is Socratic, and, 
instead of deducing their differences from the many- 
sidedness of Socrates, to refer them to the diversities 
of the Sophists converging from many sides towards 
the Socratic philosophy as a centre.' With decided 



' K. F. Hermann, Qes. Abh. to be regarded a 

228, who, amongst other thingfl modifying more or less strongly 

there says that the agreement their fondamentsl viena de- 

in matter between these HchoolB rived from the Sophists; tliey 

-and the Socratic teaching ought are the pioneeis of advancing 
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admirers of Socrates, such as Antisthenes and Euclid^ 
there can be not even a shadow of Buppoii for this 
view. Such men conscientiously aiming at a faith- 
ful reproduction of the life and teaching of Socrates,, 
must have heen conscious that to him they were first 
indebted for an intellectual centre, and that firon^ 
him they had first received the living germ of a true^ 
philosophy ; — indeed this may be clearly observed in 
their philosophy. In their case it is wrong to speak 
of the aanobling influence of Socrates on sophistical 
principles ; we ought rather to speak of the influence 
of sophistry on their treatment of the teaching of 
Socrates. Socrates, as it were, gave the substance of 
the teaching, sophistiy being only a narrower limita- 
tion of it ; for this reason a School like that of the- 
StoicB was able in the end to connect itself with that 
of the Cynics. 

With Aristippus the case is somewhat different- 
Yet even in respect of him it has been already 
established, not only that he professed to be a fol- 
lower of Socrates, but that he really was one, although 
he penetrated less than others into the deeper mean- 
ing of the founder's teaching, and showed the influ- 
ence of sophistical views most plainly. If then. 



sophistry, endeavaoring to act with tbe proof of tbe difiFer- 

aa ui eqnipoise to Socratic ence in principle between Um- 

teaching:, &c. Yet thia remark Eristie of the Sophists and 

agrees ill with those steps in that of Megara. (Qes. Abh. WH, 

advance of Socistes which f.) Far more correct and more- 

Hennaiin thinks to discern in in keeping with our view was- 

many sophistical assertions of that expressed by Hermann at 

Antisthenes and Arisiippos an eailiei time. (Plat. 267.) 
(see pp. 29e, I ; 370, 2), and 
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besides lower capacities, previous sophistical training Chap. 

may be the cause which prevented the foundeirs of '_ 

the imperfect Schools from entering eo deeply or 
fully into the spirit of their master as Plato did, it 
should also be remembered that Socrates himself 
■gave occasion to this variety in the Schools which 
were connected with him. On the one hand, his 
personal character afforded so rich a field as to invite 
investigation in the most opposite directions ; oa the 
.■other hand, the scientific form of his philosophy was 
so imperfect and so unsystematic, that it gave scope 
ibr many diverging modes of treatment.' 

This disintegration of the Socratic Schools in c. Im- 
accordingly not without importance for the further ^t^^ 
progress of philosophy. Bringing out the separate wifcwfa. 
elements which were united in Socrates, and connect- 
ing them with the corresponding elements in the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, it held them up for more careful 
observation. The problems were set for all sub- 
sequent thinkers to discuss. The logical and ethical 
consequences of the Socratic maxims were brought 
to light. On the other hand, it was seen what the 
rseparation of the various elements in the teaching 
-of Socrates, and their combination with other 
theories, would lead to, unless these theories were 

■ CU. lie OTat. iii. 16, 61, qoBfii familis disEentientes Id- 

iDbsoTves with some justice, but ter se, &c. For instance, Plato 

somewhat snpeiiicially : Cum and Antisthenes, qui patien- 

essentpluieBortifereaSocrai*, tiam et duritiam in ScHiraticn 

quod ex illioa variis etdiveiBis seimone maxime adamarSit, ajid 

. eb in omnem partem diffnsis also Ariatippus, qoem iliac tna- 

difiputaiionibus alius aliud ap- gia volaptarise disputaliones 

prebenderat, proseminabe sunt delectorant. 
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first recast after the mind of Socratee. In this way 
the one-sidedness of the Bmallei Socratio schools 
was indirectly instrumental in enforcing the demand 
for a compreheBsive treatment which should connect 
the different aspects of the Socmtic philosophy more 
closely with each other and with earlier systems, and 
decide the importance of each one relatively to the- 
rest. In both ways these Schools infiuenced Plato- 
aad Aristotle, Euclid supplying to Plato the basis 
for his theory of ideas, Antisthenes and Aiistippus 
the groundwork for his theory of the highest good. 

Of greater importance is the fact that those fol- 
lowers of Socrates prepared the way for the course 
taken by philosophy after the time of Aristotle. 
True as it is that the post-Aristotelian systems are 
not immediately connected with the imperfect 
Socratic Schools, and that those systems would 
have been impossible without Plato and Aristotle ;. 
still it must not be forgotten that these thinkers 
are also deeply indebted to the Socratic Schools^ 
The predominance of practical over intellectual 
interests which the post-Aristotelian philosophy dis- 
plays ; the moral contentment with which the wise 
man, withdrawing from everything external, falls 
back upon the consciousness of his freedom and 
virtue ; the citizenship of the world which can dis- 
pense with a country and political interest — all these 
peculiarities of later times are foreshadowed in the 
lesser Socratic Schools. The Stoa adopted the momi 
principles of the Cynics almost in their entirety, only 
softening them down and expanding them in applica^ 
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tion. The aame School looks for iis Ic^c chiefly to the 
Megariane besides Aristotle. From the School of _ 
Megara too the scepticism of Pyrrho and the Academy 
branched oGf, albeit in a somewhat difierent direction. 
The teaching of Aristippm reappears in Epicurus, 
only changed in some details. In short, tendencies, 
which at an earlier period could only secure a qua- 
lified recognition, obtained the upper hand when 
strengthened, recast, and supplemented by other 
elements. 

Yet even this was not possible until the intellec- 
tual strength of Greece had abated, and her political 
condition had become so far hopeless as to favour 
the view that indifierence to everything external 
could alone lead to peace of mind. Previously the 
intellectual sense had been too quick, and the Qreek 
spirit too keen, to allow the hard-won results of the 
Socratic philosophy to be thus frittered away. That 
philosophy according to its deeper bearings must 
needs issue in a science of conceptions such as was 
set forth by Plato and Aristotle. 

Only by separating the various but inwardly con- 
nected elements of the Socratic teaching, only by 
confounding the form in which Socrates clothed his 
teaching with that teaching itself, and mistaking 
defects in manner for defects in matter, could phi- 
losophy be limited to metaphysics so abstract and 
a criticism so empty as the Megarian, to morals so 
unintellectual and absolutely negative as those of 
the Cynics ; or could the doctrine of Aristippus pass 
for truly Socratic. Whilst therefore these Schools 
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are not without importance for the progress of 
Greek pbiloBOphy, their intellectual productions can- 
not be valued very highly. A truer understanding 
and a more comprehensive treatment of the Socratic 
philosophy, was the work of Plato. 
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t. CADEMICI4NS, 269 

Academy, older, 60; connected 
with Plato, 61 ; new, i 

AccnsatioQ, the, of Socrates, 193 

.^Bchine^ view o£ Socrates, 76 ; 
BssigiiB the reason for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, 211; a 
disciple of Bociatex, 246 ; his 
pcoee preferred by some to that 
of Xenophon, 245 

.^chylns, illustrating the state of 
thonght in the fifth centnry, B.C., 
6 ; on the boundary line between 
two periods, 9; difference be- 
tween, and Sophocles, 12; con- 
trasted with Euripides, 16 

^thiops, a pnpil of the elder Ari- 

stippuB, 342 
igatho, iiie dainty elegance of, 
20 

Alcibiadea, of Plato's, 78 ; allows 
that the discourses of Socrates 
seem rude, SO ; fascinated by 
Socrates, 183, 184 ; his connec- 
tion with Socrates, 207, 214, 
219, 221 
^exinuB, a native of Elis, notorious 
for his oaptionsness, 263; two 
arguments of his known, 268 ; 
attaclied byMenedemus tlieEre- 



AMT 
spirit alone can make a world ont 
of matter, 42 ; leaching known 
t« Socrates, 67 ; extravagant 
theories of, 186 ; Ms view of Qod 
as the fieason of the world, 176 ; 
his atheism chained on Socrates, 
221 

Ancient morality, relation of So- 
crates to, 226 

Anniceris, a Cyrenaic, pnpil of 
Antipater, 343, 376, 379, 336 

Ant^oneof Sophocles, 13 

Antipater, a Cyrenaic, pupil of the 
elder Axistippns, 342; Hegesias 
and Anniceris his pupils, 343 

Antisthenes, theory of, dangerous 
tothepopularfaitb,229; founder 
of a Socratic School, the Cynic, 
247, 284, 291 ; a native of Athena, 
284 ; rejects every combination 
of subject and predicate, 277 ; 
holds that the One alone exists, 
279; the teacher of Diogenes, 
286; his character, 291; ex- 
presses himself in favour of cnl- 
toie, 293; his nominalistic 
theory, 297 ; prefers madness to 
' pleasure, 306 ; how led to his 
views, 307 ; allows that some 
kinds of pleasure are good, SOS ; 
makes virtue consist in know- 
ledge, 310, 311 ; considers mar- 
riage annecessary, 320 ; censnrea 
popular government, 322 ; doubts 
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popiiUi faith, 327; asBwiB mj- 
■terieB, 329 ; tnakes happiiiefis 
the end of pMlosophj, 346 ; de- 
Tiatet from teaching of Socrates, 
3T4 ; inconsistencies of, 386 

AnfttiB, the accuser of Socmt«s, 
193 1 his dUlilce for Socrates, 
203 ; based on some sapposed 
pcTSonal injiiTj, 205, 206, 207 ; 
a leading democrat, 311 ; a no- 
lent o[^nent of tiie Bophiats, 
21B; auppoeed to uphold audent 
moraUt7, 231 

Aphrodite, ator? of, in Euripides, 
IT 

.^■allonlns of Cyrene, sumamed 
Ctonoe, 251 

Apologf, 101 ; the language of 
Socrates in, 79 ; sifting of men 
dea^bed in, 12S ; cantioue lan- 
guage of, on a fatuie life, 163 ; 
moral coosideTatJona dwelt on 
by Etocrates in hia, 18S ; proTes 
that popular opinion about So- 
crates agreed with tbe picture 
drami b; Aristophanes, 216 ; 
Xenophon'a, 206 

Atchilaus, teaches that the spirit 
letuma to the ether, 19 ; f^selj 
aaid to have been a teacher of 



Aieiuprlna, an Glean philosopher, 
280 

Aiete, daughter of the elder Aii- 
Btippus, 341 

Arginnsn, stale of public feeling 
after battle of, 207; Socrates 
hazarded his life to save the 
victors at, 226 

Arietides, the time of, 231 ; sup- 
posed relationship of, to So- 



Aiistippus, cc 



ectionof hist«ach- 



ing to that of Soctatea, 1B6 ; doc- 
trine of, 392 ; founder of a Socra- 
ticSobool,the Oytewdc, 2*7, 337 ; 
independent in character, 339 ; 
his pupils, 341 ; the Cfienaic 



doctrine his, 344 ; studied BthicA 
ezcluslTelj, 316 ; thinks happi- 
ness the end of philosoph;, 317, 
376, 33S ; considers enjoyment 
an end in itself , 347, 378 ; theory 
of highest good, 391 ; develop- 
ment of his leading thought, 
348 ; considers feeling produced 
by internal motion, 3S2 ; con- 
duct and views of, 362, 361 ; a 
free-thinker, 367; greatly in- 
debted to Socrates, 368; not a 
degenerate pnpil of Socrates, 
370, 376 ; has many Socratic 
tiuta, 372 ; dispenses with 
property and enjoyment, 373;, 
deviates farther from Socrates 
than Antisthenes, 374 ; his scanty 
remarks on tbe origin of im- 
pressions, 374 ; his principles 
adhered to by Theodoras, 379 ; 
and by Hegesias, 380 ; teaching 
reappears in Kpicnma, 392 

AristippuB the younger, grandson 
of the elder Aristippus, 341;. 
his pnpils, 342 

Aristophanes, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 29 ; an 
enemy of innovation, 29, 108, 
114, 217, 21B; bis play of the 
■ Clouds ' supposed to have been 
suggested by Anytus, 203, 206 
[see Cioudi'} ; considered So- 
crates a dangerous teacher, 20T ; 
opposes him on patriot ic groonda, . 
209 ; charges Socrates irith So- 
phistic display, 221 

AnsUitelian distinction between 
philosophy and convention, 312 

Aristotle, his physical discussions,. 
46 ; subordinate to metaphysics, 
40 ; expands tbe oouceptlorul 
philosophy of Socrates, 42, 47, 
128; adheres to Idealism, 41, 
49 ; hia criticism of Plato's 
Ideas, 49 ; his ethical views, 46 ; 
the ripe fruit of Greek philoso- 
phy, 60 i influenced by imper- 
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feet Schools, 60 ; in 
ductive method, 129 ; his noticea 
of Socratic philoBopiy, 101, 104, 
137 ; agiee with those of Plato, 
181, 183 ; and supplement thust! 
of Xenophon, 183 ; his view of 
the chief merit of Sucratee, 132 ; 
AttackedbfEubnlides, 261 J de- 
nies that any propositiona are 
false, 301 ; gives logic to the 
Stoics, 391 

AriBtotle of Cjrene, a contem- 
. porary of Theodore, iU 

Anmoxeaas, account of ElocrateB, 
68> ». ; disparaging, 70, 2 

Asceticiam of Neoplatonista, 46 ; 
of AnCigthenes, 306 ; of post- 
Aristotelians, 16 

Asclepiades removes Eleau School 
to Bretria, 280 

Asiatic, the state of Xenophon an 
A. kingdom, 214 

Aspaaia, teacher of Socrates, 67 ; a 
Mend of Socrates, 166 

Athenian palish, 73 ; taste, 80; de- 
mocracy, 169, 194, 223; popular 
men, 29 ; people victims, 30 ; 
tn^edians, 4 

Athenians, 198, 211, 228 ; guilt of, 
233, 234 ; repentance of, 20! 

Athens, central position of, 3; 
legendary history of, 28; plagae 
of, 28 ; citizens of, 31 ; their ad- 
vantages, 31 ; stata of, after 



intellectual movement going on 
at, 54, 6d, 183 ; the abode of So- 
oratea, 193, 330; state of pablic 
opinion, 234; political intrigues 
cd,61; not governed by Soplusts, 
204; fall of, 218; old constitu- 
tion re-establi^ed by enemies 
of Sophists, 219 ; ancient glory 
of, 219 ; Gods of, 214 ; Ajistippos 
led to Athens, 387 

Atomists, views of, Imown to Socra- 
tse, 67 

Atiena, story of house of, B 



Attic prose, models of, 245 ; philo- 
sophy, 32 

Authorities for the philosophy of 
Socrates, 101, 105. 181, 184 ; for 
Megarian philosophy, 249 



"DACCH^, of Eoripides, 17 

Bacchylides illostisting the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 21 

Bacchus, story of birth of, 17 

Being and Becoming, Megarian 
view of, 269 

Bio, the Boryathenite, a Cyrenaic, 
pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 

Brucker's time, a turning point in 
estimate of anthorities for So- 
crates' life, 99 

Btyso, son of Stilpo, 266 



pAPTIOUSNKSS [see En*tu)]. 

(^to's view of the coademuation 
of Socrates, 206 

Cebes, 246 

Character of Socrates, greatness 
of, TO; peculiar features in, 77 ;. 
Grecian peculiarities in, 74, 96 

Characteristics of the Socratic phi- 
losophy, 102 

Charges, onfounded, against SO' 
crates, 220 ; charges against his. 
political views, 213; against his 
moral and religions views, 214 

Charmides, a disciple of 8ociat«8, 
212 

Chronology of the life of Socrates, 



Civil life, 166; renunciation of, 

by Cynics, 319 
Cleon, aiO, 30 
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CLI 
•Clinoniaclias, 251 
Clftsnmestra, of .Xacbflos, 13; 

of Emipides, a doubter, IS 
-' Clouds,' the, of AriatophaneB, 
BQggested by AuytQs, 203, 306 ; 
attack Socrates aa a, Sophist, 
210,216; ■copeof,211;poitrait 
in, 21G, ei, «. 1. 
Comediaiu, iUastrating tlie pro- 
blem of pbilosophr, 29 
-Conceptions, theorj of, charact«- 
ristio of the Sooratio Bra, 39, 
40, 109 ; importance of, for So- 
crates, 131 1 defined, 4-1 ; com- 
mon to Plato and Aristotle, 42 ; 
developed, 47 i formation of, 
128 ; inoof by, 128, 130; rejected 
by Enolid, 269; developed to 
Hominslism by Cymes, 297 [see 
Diaieatia'} 
-Condenulatioii of Sodatea, 19S ; 
causes of, 202 ; not the work of 
the 8opfaiBt«, 202 ; not doe to 
personal aJumositj, 20G ; real 
causes of, 213 ; justice of, 220 
-Connua, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 66, 1 
ContemporaricB, relation of Socra- 
tes to, 231 
•Conviction, personal, insisted on 

by Bocrate9, 227 
Corinth, 261 

'Corybantia mysteries, 33 
Cntes, a pupil of Diogeneij, 2SS ; 
spe^s approvingly of culture, 
393 ; displays art, 334 
-Critias, Sophistic moralieing of, 
211 ; fascinated by the wisdom 
of Socrates, 1S3 ; a pupil of 
Socratea, 221 ; the moat nnscni- 
pulous of the oligarchs, 211 
• Crito,' the, of Piato, 152 
-Cronos, surname of Apollonius, 

261 ; and of Diodorus,2G2 
Custom, distinction between, and 

philosophy, 312 
Cipiicism, traces of, in Stilpo's 
moral teaching, 276, 277 



Qynics, 284 ; history of, 284 ; teacb- 
ing of, 291 ; morality of, 160, 
301 ; practice of, 314 ; influence 
on the world, 331 ; go back to 
Eleatic doctrine, 248 ; depreciate 
knowledge, 296 ; Nominalism 
of, 300 ; declare contradiction 
impossible, 301 ; negative side 
of morality, 310; positive side, 
312; good and evil, 301 ; virtue, 
310 ; vrisdom and folly, 313 ; re- 
nunciation of self, 316, 368,370; 
renunciation of society, 319, 
379 ; the family, 320 ; civil life, 
322 ; immodesty, 396 ; rejection 
of religion, 276, 327 ; their views 
combined witli those of Mega- 
rians by Stilpo, 27S, 284 ; said 
to have studied Ethics exclu- 
sively, 344 
Cynic School, a develojnnent of 
the Bocratic, 60,162,247 ; follows 
the path of self-denial, 373 
Cyrenaics, 337 ; history of, 337 ; 
teaching of, 344 ; go back to 
Protagoras, 348 ; practical life 
of, 361 ; position of their ^Gtem, 
369 : relation of their philoeoi^ 
to Socrates, 369, 374 ; of tbeir 
moral teaching, 372 ; of their 
political views, 374 ; later, 376 ; 
general position of, 34S ; view 
of happiness, 45, 346 ; importance 
attached to feelings, 346, 362, 
3BS ; doctrine of pleasure, 160, 
352; the highest good, 364; 
modiSed view of, 3S6 ; consider 
all notions relative, 348; as- 
sumed a sceptical attitude to- 
wards knowledge, 348,351 ; deny 
that any pleasures are bad in 
tiemselves, 356 ; admit degrees 
of pleasure, 357 ; happiness not 
the satisfaction of animal in- 
stincts, 369 ; philosophy bow 
connected with Euemems, 367; 
employ outer world for tbeir 
own ends, 373 
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Crremtic Schoo], a development of 
the SocraCic, 60, 24T ; separate 
branches of, 343 ; views advo- 
cated within. 376 

Cyrene, 261 

CyroixedeiB, the, of Xenopliou, 
246 

Cfms, ezpressions of the dying', 
179, 242 ; intimacy of Xenophon 
with, 212 



genioB, 82 ; regarded as a pri 
rate oracle, S4, 89, 96 ; its fiel< 
limited, 90 ; inatances of Ite in 
lervention, 86 ; not the same as 
conscience, 91 ; philoaophical 
view of, 94 ; said to be snbsti- 
tated for Ood, 220 ; its position 
in relation to the popular belief, 
229 

Damon, reputed teacher of So- 
c»t«B, 66, n. I 

Death of Socrates, 200, 201 ; 
suits of, 235 

— Socrates' view of, 179 

Defence of Socrates, 196, 197 

Delos, sacred ship, delays the 
execntion of Socrates, 201 

Delphic oracle confirms Socrates in 
his course of life, 60, and n. 3, 
122, «. 1 ; God, 108 

Demetrius Polioroetes, 277 

Demosthene8,apnpilotEnbnljdes, 
261 

Depreciation of knowledge by Cy- 
nics, 291 rliniits to, 293 

Destrnction, views of Diodonw 
on, 272 

DeUJlB of the trial of Soaraten, 
194-.200 

Dialectic, a criticism of what it, 
133 ; the art of forming con- 
ceptions, 39 ; a characteriatio 
of Socratic period, 40 ; the foun- 
dation of Plato's system, 39 [see 
GnMeptiami, Snmtledge^ 



Dialectical tendency supreme ill- 
Socrates, 39 

Didactic poetry illnstrating-philo- 
BOphy in fifth centory. h.c, 21 

Dike, jlschylus' conoeptionB of, 8 

Dioolides, 261 

Diodoma, captiousness of, 269; 
views on Motion, 269; on De- 
Htmction, 272 ; on the Possible, 
272; sumamed Cronos, 262; 
teacher of Philo, 254 

Diogenes, initiates Stilpo into 
Cynic doctrine, 263 ; a native of 
Sinope and pnpil of AntistheneB, 
287 ; uses expressions in favonr 
of ooltnre, 293 ; recommends 
justice, 308; hia asceticiiou, 
320 ; averse to marriage, 321 ; 
allows marriage of relations, 
322; Plato's view of, 331 ; theory 
and practice overlap with, 389 

— , testimony of, to line of argU' 
ment pursued in Euolid's time, 
266 

Diotima, teacher of Sociat^s, 67, 1 

Diasen, view on autioritiea for 
Socrates' life, 100 

Dodona, doves of, 26 

Droyosen, view of Aristophanes, 
217, n. 

EDDCAITON of Socrates, 56, 86, 
W.1, 3,4; 57, «, 1,3 
Egyptian priestesses in Herodotus, 

26 
Ilean-I 

281 

Biealic doctrine of the One and 
All, 264, 266; difference be- 
tween sensual and rational 
knowledge, 260; revived by 
Cynics, 248 ; also by Megarians, 



Eleatics, subtleties 

triues of, 284 
Electra of Euripides, 16, 17 
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GliB, 3S3 

Elysium, received notioiu re- 
ipaating, 31 

Bmpedoclea, views of, known to 
Socrates, 67 

Bpiobanias, 21 

Gpictuean view of hsppiaeBs, 46 ; 

. ^nOi}-, 16 

EplODreanisni, an outcome of 
CTienaic School, SO 

Epicureans, on the attainment of 
knowledge, Ifi; make penooal 
conviction the standard of tmth, 
116 ; fond of slander, TO 

Bpicanis, placed the highest good 
in freedom from pain, 3S1 ; 
gave a new form to the philo- 
sophyof pleasnre, 376 ; doctrine 
of Aristippus Teappears in, 391 

Sriatlc, H^arian, 286 ; that of 
Euclid, 266 ; of Eabulides, 268 ; 
of Alexinos, 268 ; of Diodoms, 
269 ; of Fhilo, 273 ; of 8tilpo, 
27* 

Bros, a passionate attachment 
groonded on Esthetic feeling, 
76 ; described, 134, 12G, 16G 

Bretriana, 283 

Ethics, the Bobstanoe of the teach- 
ing of Socrates, 132-1*8, 172, 
212 [see SferaW] j eiolosively 
studied by Ajietippiis, 3*5 

Eubnlides, csptioosness of, 267 ; 
writes against Ajistotle, 261 ; 
the teacher of Demosthenes, 2B1 

Bnclid,aii intelligent thinker, 166 ; 
fascinated by the attractions of 
So^tes, IS3 ; founder of a 
Sociatic School, the Megariao, 
317, 249, 266; makes use of 
Bleatic doctrines, 269, 266; 
inflnenced by Heisclitns, 269 ; 
sees tme being in inoorporeal 
species, 269 ; a connterpart to 
Plato, 269 ; rejects the Flatanic 
Ideas,260; denies that capacity 
exists beyond the time of exer- 
cise, 261 ; Bubstitntes the Qood 



tion, 272 ; makes virtne consist 
in prudence, 30* 
Eodtemotusm of Socrates, 1G8, 160 
Eoemems, the Oreek rationalist, 
a pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 ; 
connection witi Cyionaics pro- 
blematical, 367 
Enmenides of -^Ischylos, 9, 13, 16 
Enphuitas, a papil of Bnbnlidee, 

262 
Bnropa, rape of, in Herodotus, 36 
Euripides. iUustratiug the state 
of thought in the &fth century, 
B.C., 6, 11; sceptical verses of, 
232; a kindred spirit of the 
better Sophists, 16 ; contrasted 
with .^BChylae, 16 ; a rational- 
ising poet, 17; despiser of pro- 
phecy, 17 ; tragic movement in, 
80 
Bnthydemns, his view of 



Evenos, reputed teacher of 8o- 



c 



lUILT, renunciation of, by 
Cynics, 820 
Fichte, idealism of, not the ideal- 
ism of Plato, 13 ; criticism of 
Kant,16S 
Frgret, view of the condemnation 

of Socrates, 303, 201 
Frian, resemblance of, to QyiiieSi 



SOD, the oneness of, recognised 
by Socrates, 176 ; conceived 
as the Beason of tlie world by 
Socrates, 176 ; forethought of, 
177; identified with tlie Good, 
by Buolid, 263 
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OOD 

Oods, Bocrateg obiirged with re- 
jecting the, of hisconntrj, 213; 
Cynic views of, 327 

Oood, the object of knowledge, 
147 ; practically determined by 
custom and utility according to 
Socrates, 149; Megarian doc- 
trine of, 262 ; placed in apathy 
by etilpo, 277 i identified witJi 
Qod by Enclid, 263 ; Cynic doc- 
trine of Qood oud Evil, 301 ; 
Oyrenaic view of the highest 
good,SG4 

'Ooigias, Flato's, IGS 

, donbta of, 189, 218, 2S6 ; 

criticieia of, 26S ; a teadier of 
Antisthenea, 286, 296, 327 

-Oreoian peonliaritieB in the teach- 
ing of 8ocrates,"74, 330 

-Greece, sweeping changes in, 2; 
free states of, 3 ; gi^ of, in- 
snlted by Pecsion expedition, 8 ; 
mental deTelopment of, 36 ; 
change in inner life of, 184 ; 
moral life of, 226 ; attention of, 
directed to logical criticism, 
266 

Greek, mode of, thought, ISO, 230 ; 
morality, 226, 229, 243 i faith, 
229 ; problem proposed to phi- 
losophy in 8ocratea' time, 2 ; 
life involves a contradiction, T ; 
morality debased, 76 ; pecoliar- 
ity, 166 ; progress of, 392 ; pre- 
judice against manoal labour, 
342 
Gtote, view of Bocrates and the 

Sophists, 187, 188, 189 
Gyges, story of, 26 



TTBCUBA in Bmipides, 17; 

Xl donbte of, 18 

Hotel's view of the tm/Uriw, 96; 
view of the relation of Socrates 
to the Sophists, 187, 190; con- 
siders attitude of Socrates op- 
posed to old Qieek morality, 236 



Hegesias, a Cyrenaic pupil of An- 
tipater, 343, 376 ; adheres to 
the maxims of Aristippus, 380 ; 
considers life fall of trouble, 
381 ; identifies pleasure with the 
good, 383 ; denies the position 
of Aristippus, 386 

Helen, story of, 26 

Hellas unitsd, 3 

Heraditns, doctrines of, conveyed 
to Sicily by Sophlita, 4 ; views 
of, known to Socrates, 67 ; idea 
of God, 176 ; early scepticism 
of, 243 ; view of the phenomenal 
world, 269 ; his doctrine of the 
perpetual fiuz of tilings, 360 

Hercules, patron saint of the Cy- 
nics, 306 ; a doubter in Euri- 
pides, 18 

Hemue, mutilation of, 207, 214 

Herodotus, exemplifying the state 
of culture in Greece in fifth 
century, B.C., 24 ; piety and 
oredalil? of, 26, 27 ; a friend of 
Sophocles, 2 J ; but a doobter, 26 

Eesiod, verses of, quoted by So- 
crates, 232 



Historians, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy in the fifth 
century, B.C., 24 

Homer, verses of, qnot«d by So- 
crates, 212; stories criticised 
by Herodotus, 26 ; explained 
by Antisthenes, 330 

Homed, the, faliacy, 269 

Hypothetical F 
Philo 01 ""' 



IGHTHTAS, the successor of 
Euclid, 2G0 
Ideal, Socrates not an insipid, of 

virtue, 74, 203 
Idealism, 39 ; beginnings of, in So- 
crates, 43 ; of Aristotle, 43 ; of 
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Plato, i» ; Fiohte'3 eubJectiTe, 

43 
Ideas of Plato, 48, 137 
IgDorance, conscionsneaa of, the 

first result of self-knowledge, 

121 
Inunortalitj d the Sool, Socrates' 

■new of, 178 
Importance of Socratio teaching, 

1S6 
Individual Independence insisted 

on b7 Socrates, 161 ; by Cjnics 

and Stoics, 162 
Induction necessary to form con- 
ceptions, 129 
Inflnenceof Socnitese:^lained,186 
lo, wanderings of, 26 
tphigenia of Euripides, 16 
Iionr of Socrates, 126 
Irion, story of, 8 



K4NT proves immortality of 
soul by Dtilitarian argument, 
- JG7; resembles Socrates in po- 
sition. 138, », 1; contradiction 
in, 167 
Knowledge, true, only gained by 
conceptions, 42, 109 ^see Ckm- 
eqrtimM] ; virtue consists in, ac- 
cording to Socrates, 140 ; de- 
preciated by Cynics, 292 ; So- 
cratic search for true, 124, 108, 
n. 1 ; 109, n. 3 ; moral value of, 
145 



LAIUS, BtoTj of, 8 
Leonidas, 77 
Life of Socrates, 52 
Literotore. tlie problem of pliiloeo- 
phy solved by, * 



Love tor enemies in Socrates, 170 
Lyco, the accuser of Socrates, 194 
LycurguB, 230 
lioHwrucii rixrn of Bocrates, 136 



MAS, Socrates' view of the dig- 
nity ot 178 

Marathon, stem race fought at, 
10, 330 ; the remembrance of, 
inspires Aristophanes, 29 

Meaning of words, Philo's view 
of, 274 

Means, relation of, to ends in na- 
toiB, 172 

Hegara, plnDderof,277; Idealism 
of School of, 42 

Hegarian School, 253, 284; an 
imperfect expansion of So<^tic 
principle, 60, 247 ; founded by 
Euclid, 249; primarily critical, 
263 i history of, 349 ; doctrine 
of, 256 ; approiiraated to Cyni- 
cism, 279 ; merged in Cynicism, 
263; teaching, 266, 268, 269; 
starting point of, 269 ; develop- 
ment in, 234 

Megarians, go back to Eleatic 
doctrine, 24S ; captions li^c of, 
160, 266, 266 : their views of 
Being and Becoming, 269; of 
the Good, 263 ; agree vrith Plato, 
260; attack popular notions, 
264; fond of fallacies, 267; 
later, indebted to Cjnica, 276, 
377 ; inconsistencies of, 386 

Meiner's view of sources of 8o- 
cratic authority, 99 

Meletos, the accuser of Socrates; 
193, 203. 20d, 206 ; said to have 
so^ested tJie ' Clouds ' to Aris- 
tophanes, 203 ; hesitates to ac- 
cose Socrates of Sophistry, 221; 



' Memorabilia,' the, of Xenophon, 

72,75,78,102,132, 167,183 
Menedemus, 2$1 ; attempts of 
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AladniiB to entangle, in Mla- 
cie«,a69; removes Elean School 
to Gretria, 280; directs atten- 
tion to moial qneetjoiiB, 2S1 
Henedemns, a. later Cynic, 290 
Henippus, a later Cynic, 290 
Heno's queation whether virtno is 
obtained by ezerciae or instroc- 
tioE, 313 
Method of SociatsB, 113 
UetTodes, brother of Hipporchia, 

a Cynic, 289 
Military service of Socrates, 66, 

n. 2 
Miitiadea, time of, 231 
■ Mirror,' the, of Cebes, 246 
Moderation, the, of Soiirates, 72, 

r*. 161 

Modesty Bnppressed by Cyuia 
:-)26 

Monimos, a Cynic, expresses him 
self in favour of culture, 39* 

Moral importance of theory of 
conceptions, 113 ; partionlar 
moral Telationa discussed by 
Socrates, 160 

Molality, practically determined, 
aocordlng to Socrates, by cus- 
tom and utility, 119 ; inconsis- 
toncy of Socrates, 161 ; saper- 
ficially treated by Socrates, 151 ; 
relation of Socrates t« older 
morality, 326; relation of So- 
crates to cotemporary morality, 
231 



notion, vien of Diodorus on, 269 
Hyrto, tlie sappoeed wife of So- 

cmtes, 61, 62, n. 
Hfsteries, spr^id of, after Pelo- 

ponnesian mtr, 33 



N- 



ATUKB, view of, foreign to 

Socrates, 136, 137 ; held by 

Socrates, 173-176 ; studied by 



pre-Socratic philosophers, 39 

Neoplatonism the coping-stouo of 
Qreek philosojjiy, 61 

Neoplatonists, resort to li^^ber 
revelations, IS ; their asceticism, 
46; later phiioBOpliers, 105 

Neopythagoieans, 36 

New Academy, time of, i 

Nicias, superstition of, 2S 

Niobe, story of, 8 

Nominalism of Cynics, 297, 300 



cles, 13 
Olympic goddess, 9 
Olympoa, inliabitonts of, derided, 

232 
Orphic traditions, 19 ; mTsteriee, 



■pAN^TIUS, rejected writings 

I. of aimmias and Cebes, 246 

Paris, story of, questioned in Euri- 
pides, IT ; in Herodotus, 26 

Pi^menides, teaching known to 
Socrates, 67, 68; followed bj 
Euclid, 260 ; reduced action 
and passion to the sphere of the 
Becoming, 260 ; discovered a 
contradiction in the Becoming, 
261 1 attributes assigned by hia 
to real being, 262 ; proved his 
position directly, 266 

Pwrty, Socrates not the victim of 
a political, 211 

Pasicks, a Megsrian, younger than 
Eabulides, 251 

Feloponuesiaa War, Thncydides' 
history of, 27 ; increasing spread 
of mysteries about time of, 32 ; 
views of Socrates fixed aJxiat 
time of, 61 ; fall of Athens in, 
SIS ; period after, 231 

Perides, art in the time of, 3, 10 ; 
the age of, 28, 64 

Peripatetic School, 50; connected 
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with Ariatotle, Gl ; 8tri<ltarea 
on Soe»t«8, TO 

PersiMi Wm, achiaTBrnenta of, 3 ; 
unexpected resnlt of, 8 ; Socrates 
bom in Itut jeara of, 63 

PBTElfme, tntUes witli, G 

'Ph»do,'P]»to'B. B9, 137 

Pluedo, tlie fonnder of a Socratic 
Scliool, the BleaD-Bretrian, 347, 
S79 ; a native of Elis, 279 ; the 
faTonrite of SocTat«s, 380; Ub 
opiniooa, 381 

•Ph»drnB,'the, 79 

Philo, a Megarian and pnpil of 
Diodonu, 264, 273 ; his captioos' 
neas, 273 

Fliilolaiia, Simmiaa and Cebes pu- 
pils of, 246 

FMIoaophic Schools, pernuuience 
of, Gl 

Philosophy, problem proposed to, 
in fifth century, B.C., 2 ;.problem 
salved by politics, art, and leli- 
gloii, 2-34 ; pTogresa of, in fifth 
century, B.C., 86 leq. 

Physical Science not dispensed 
with by Plato, 4B 

Physics, ethics substituted for, by 
poat-Arist^iteU&n philoaophy, 43 

Pindar, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy, 32, 23 : respect 
foT natural talent, 23 

PUto, Wntlngt of, 99; his dia- 
logues, 100, 181, 183 ; most his- 
torical of, 170; his 'Apology,' 
179, 216 ; on the Megariaiw, 
257 ; agrees with, 260 ; and Xcno- 
phon as anthorities, 99; de- 
scribes Euclid's method, 26G 
— , iTii pertrait ef So/rratet, 101 ; 
calls Sodates the wisest and 
best of men, 73 ; praises bis 
social Tiitues, 76 ; describes him 
as a perfect thinker, 106 ; speaks 
of his peculiar moderation, 76 ; 
bis use of the term Etos, 76 ; 
bis singularity, 77 ; his outward 
^peaiance, 78; the apparent 



PLI 

shaUovnexs of his discooMeSr 
eO; speaks of the laifuSnw of 
Socrates, 84, 86. 87, 89 ; speaka 

of Socrates' attitude towards 
natuial science, 137 ; veils tba 
ehallowneea of Socratae' theory 
of virtue, 166 ; mentiona wbat 
told most against Socrst«s at 
the trial, 206, 207, 217; bbsd- 
ciates Socrates with Aiiato- 
phanes, 210, 216; his languBgft 
about Anytns, 203, 306, 306; 
value of Plato's testimony Don- 
sidered, 91, 92 ; his agreement 
with Xenophon, 92, 1S4, 171, 
181, 188 ; with Aristotle, 13T 

— -, PIMotapky (f, considered So- 
crates a deep thinker, 96 ; hia 
system the fruit of Socntesr 
138, 187 ; but more developed, 
41, 141, 392 ; influenced by im- 
perfect Socratic Schools, 60, 61 ; 
regards species as living forcea^ 
260 ; dialectic, 270 ; the founda- 
tion of his B^em, - 40 ; hia 
idealism, 43, 48, 49 ; advance 
from sensible beauty to moral 
beauty, 46 ; essential concep- 
tions found in all things, 131 ; 
bis toBcMng concerning the 
State, 46, 169 ; his physical in- 
quiries, 46 ; reality of concep- 
tion, 47, 69 ; difference between 
him and Aristotle, 49 ; the 
bloom of Greek philosophy, 49 ; 
influenced by imperfect SooiaUo 
Schools, 60 ; lus deacriptim 
of Sinuuias and Cebes, 246 ; 
speaks of Cynic dcfinitioa 
knowledge as taatological, 31S; 
his view of Diogenes, 331 

Platonic distinction between em- 
tom and philosophy, 312; ideas, 
48 

Platonist, Menedemus said to have 
been a, 283 

Flistanus, an Elean philosopher, 
successor to Fhisdo, 2S0 
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Politi<», little importance attsdied 

to, b7 Socrates, 228 
Poljeoctns, said to bate taJien 

part in acousiDg' Sot^ates, 191, 

Poseidon, intervention of, 26 
Poseibie, the view of Diodorus on, 

373 ; view of Philo, 273 
Post-Ariatoteiian philosophy, snb- 
Btituf«a Ethics foe Physics, 1* ; 
one-sidedness of Schools, 17 ; 
eitreme individnalism of, 117 
Predicate, combination of sabject 

and, rejected by StUpo, 276 

Pre-Socratic philosophy resting on 

tradition, 38 ; a study of nature, 

39, 46 ; aided by Plato, 51 

ProdiCDs, teacher of Socrates, 67 

Progress, rapid inteUectnal, of So- 

ciatic age, 2, 3 
Fromethens of .*^hylaa, 9 
Protagoras, donbt« of, 18, 189, 248 ; 
negative teaching of, 218; makes 
man the measnre of all things, 
116; considers all notions rela- 
tive, 350 I conaidere feelings the 
reenlt of internal motion, 362, 
374 
Providence, belief in natural, IT4 
Providential care of God, 1T7 
Prytonenm, Athens the, trf the wis- 
dom of Greece, 4 ; Socistea de- 
served to be publicly entertained 
in the, 200 
Pyrrbo, his philosophy of doubt, 
266 ; branched o& from the 
School of M^ara, 391 
Pytliagoieantraditions, 19; league, 
164 



soc 
Beisig, bis view of the cliaract«i 

of Socrates, 216 
Religion, the position of Socrates 

snbreraive of, 229 ; denied by 

the Cynics, 327 
Repablic, Plato's, 162 
Bonssean's wild fancies, 32 



SCEPTICISM of Socratic era, 
117; in Euripides, 16, 18; in 
Herodotus, 26 ; in the masses, 
34 ; an outcome of Megarian 
t^chool, 50 

Sceptics, despair of knowledge, 
46;iinpertajbability,46; resolve 
truth into probability, 116 

Schleiermaoher, his view of the 
Sai/iiruiv, 84 ; protest against the 
preference shown for Xenopbon, 
99; canon of, 100, 104 ; his ob- 
jections to Xenophon as a sole 
authority, 193 ; discovered He- 
garian views in Plato, 266 

SeLt-knowledge, the Socratic, 43, 
121 

Self-renonciation, the, of the Cy- 
nics, SIS 

Seztna criticises the argnments of 
Diodoros, 271 

Sicily visited by Sophists, 4 

Sifting of men, the Socratic, 124 

Silenns, appearance of Socrates 
compared by Alcibiades to, 78, 
184 

Simmias, a Theban, described by 



Keaaon, God conceived as the, of 
tlie world, 176, 262 ; the only 
thing whicb gives a value t 
life, 310 



circulated under the n 
spurious, 247 

Simonides, illostrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 21 ; his epi- 
ia^ on Leonidas, 77 

Sinope, the birthplace of Dit^enes, 
287 
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Socrates, age of, ite inheritance, 
36; chBi«!t«tiBtics, 40 ; autliori- 
ties for, IM 
— , 6Skim«t#r ^, 62, 212 ; reapectad 
br antiqnitj, 70 i greatness of 
chankcter, TO ; sapposed mental 
struggles, 71; pniity, 72; »b- 
etemiaomeftfi, 72, 71, 161; 
political coinage, 73 ; coniage, 
201 ; compoBore. 201, 363 ; pions 
faith, 23S ; gjeatness, 236 ; sen- 
Bible, 83 ; love of society, 7* ; 
love of friends, 194, Sll, 161, 
76 ; imbned with Greek peca- 
liulties, 71, 76 ; abetraction, 
7S, 81 ; not an insipid ideal of 
Tirtne, 74, 203 ; not a dry mora- 
list, lOS ; manj-sided sfmpa- 
thies, IS ; Berions side in, 73 ; 
ealtivated tact, M ; inward con- 
centration, SI, 96, 97 ; a Qreek 
and Athenian, 74, 9G ; eccen- 
tricity, 77 ; meditotiveneBs, 78 ; 
absence, 81 ; modesty, 67 ; sim- 
plicity of, 388 ; consciousness of 
Ignorance, 121, 122, 126; flexi- 
bility, 317 ; inner life, 94 ; 
stiei^tli of will, 292 ; import- 
ance attaching 1o his person, G2, 
116; his toifi^fuv, 81, 66, n. 1, 
62, 84, 89, 96 ; bis aim to train 
men, 114,363; portrait, 106, 210; 
his ^>pearance. 77 ; accuracy 
of Xenophon's description chal- 
lenged, 136 
— , c<miedy on, 203, 2U 
^~, contemporaries of, 186 
—, £eAu»^, 134, 172, 240;BmoraI 
reformer. 111; elMcal princi- 
ples derived from \ha Sophists, 
149 ; sdentiflo doctrine of 
moiraU, 171; defends friend- 
ships, 163, 164 ; atUit; highest 
rtandard, 117, 372 ; value of in- 
struction, 222 ; iiigbest object 
of knowledge, the Oood, 117, 
262. 263 ; the oneness of virtne 
and knowledge, 113, 812; re- 



166 

Socrates, followsn of, one-sided 
followers, 11, 16, 61, 336, 376; 
favourite follower, 280 

-, Isjignage of, 161, 162, 163, 
181, 186 ; apparently lidicidoas, 
79 

— , lAfe i^, yontb and early man- 
hood, 62, 63 ; date of birth and 
death, 63, n. ; education of, 66 ; 
bis instructors, 66, n. ; manhood 
reached before the Sophista in- 
troduced Hystematic education, 
66; life began in trade, 169; 
contentment and simplicity oft 
64 ; married relations, 61, 63, 
63 ; avoided public life, 66 ; his 
detrcictors, 70 ; respected by 
Xenophon, 72 ; military service, 
66, 2, 70 ; personal habits, lOS ; 
simple teachiDg, 230 ; dia- 
conrsea, 102, 181; society, 210; 
enemies, 207 ; attacks on, 193, 
206, 210, 211, 232; charges 
against, 210, 211, 220, 229; 
most fatal, 217 ; his trial, 196, 
213; condemnation, 200, 202; 
guilt, 202 ; fate, 236 ; greatiieHs 
of, 236; death, 200, 336, 286; 
place in history, 186 

— , PMtowpAy gf, 260, 263; ^>- 
pearance at a pliilo8ophi<»l 
crisis, 2 ; difierent from pre- 
Bocratic, 38 ; able to tAke a 
comprehensive view of science, 
1 ; had no system, 17, 119, 160; 
begins with self-knowledge, 43 ; 
aims at lile, 62; philosophical 
platform, 104; breaks away from 
previous philosophy, 112; how 
led to the stndy of philosophy, 
92 ; grotmd occupied by, 101, 210 ; 
nnderstood the tendeuoies of 
the age. 111 ; breaks away from 
cnnent opinions, 112 ; valae 
•■signed to them, 111, 129; 
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restricted to ethics, 134, 139; 
analyticaJ, 131 ; opposed to 
doabting, 123; his deviation 
from original ground of Greek 
thonght, 231 ; free enqniiy of, 
291 ; new mode of thoa^ht^ 1S2 ; 
did not disconiee on the All, i 
134 ; explanation by analogy, 
265 ; maiiia that virtue consists ; 
in knowledge, 241 ; makes the 
highest buBiijeSH of niaii know- 
ing the Qood, 348 ; few deSnit« 
opinioQB, 139 ; method, 120, 182, 
240, 241 ; methodical pnisoit of 
knowledge, 106, 124, 169, 259, 
372 ; nanownesa of position of, 
240 i enimciated a new truth to 
his contemporaries, 16G ; con- 
Tinced men of ignartmce, 206 ; 
spirit of, 246, 24S; always 
goes back to conceptions, 93, 
120, 121, 48, 364, 292. 296; 
ovenated knowledge, 260 ; in- 
troduced dialectic, 39; ideal- 
ism of, 42 ; view of injoring 
others, 170 ; theoij of proof, 
131 ; chief merit, 131 ; philo- 
sophical greatness, 191 
Socrates, FoUiuml vimet of, 228 ; 
anti-republican Beotiments, IGB, 
211 ; high ideas of the State, 167 
— , pr^udice against, 306, 208 
— , principles of, developed by 

Plato, 49, 169 
— , pnpila of, 211, 236, 237, 370 
— , relation to the Sophists, 65, 67 
169, 167, 188, 189, 190, 203, 216. 
— , natural science, 124 ; value of 
geometry, 134; science foreign 
to, 137, 172 ; relation of means 
and ends, 137 
— , Theolom qf, an f^)pendiz to 
ethics, 139; BoaBon of the world, 
176; providence, 177; divine 
element in man, 178 
■^ WiltingB of, 9S 
Socratic pfailoaophj, 374; asks 
'What things are in themMlvea, 
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40; different from what had 
preceded, 39; de^oped by 
Hato, 42, 391 ; leads to Idealism, 
ta ; peonliai character of, 43 ; 
imperfectly represented in So- 
cratic Schools, 51 ; different 
aspects of, 390, 3S9; scanty 
notices of, in Aristotle, 101 ; 
knowledge the centre of, 44, 
106; disputes about the cha- 
racter of, 117; moral views of, 
46, 109 ; comprehensive cha- 
racter of, 47; developed, 47; 
subjective character of, 116; 
two branches of, united by 
Zetio,2e3 

Socratic School, a loose association 
of admirers, 68 ; a branch of, 
established by Euclid, 260; C^- 
lenaic branch of, 337 

Socratic Schools, imperfect at- 
tempts to eipwid Socratic prin- 
ciple, 60, 391 ; starting points 
for Stoicism, 60, 1, 247 ; dive^e 
from Socrates, 348; disintegra- 

gronnd as Socrates, 50 ; doctrine 
of pleasure finds a place in, 160; 
friendship defended by, 163; 
founders of, 247 ; inconsiBten- 
ciea of, 386; followers of So- 
crates, S87; their importance, 
389, 390; doctrine of oneness 
of virtue and knowledge. 312 ; 
independence of wanta, 316 
Socratic dialogues, 169, 184; doc- 
trine of morals, 169 ; education, 
243; Bros, 124, 126; Ethics, 
240; idea of a ruler, 242; 
knowledgeof self, 121 ; method, 
126; mode of teaching, 241; 
search for conceptions, 48 ; 
thoughts, 341; teaching, 169, 
182, 246; view, 48; type of 
virtue, 74; docUine of virtue, 
140; conc^ionof viitne, 147; 
circle, 327; traits in Aristippns, 
372 
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Bocratic teaching, varioiu ele- 
mmto in, 391 

Sokm'a ctmstitntioii re-«atahliebed, 
SI 

Sophist, Sociates taken for a, 210 ; 
meaniiig of the teim, 190 ; An- 
tiitheiieB in the capacity of, 
38fi 

'SopbieWs,' the, of Plato, 366 

Sophistic! tendencies, practical 
effect of, 2; teaching, 2, lit; 
enqoiiies, 2 ; infloencc of, 
Tiews, 311, 338 

-Sophista call eTerjthing in ques- 
tion, 1 ; Buripides related tjj 
the better, 1 6 ; rationalising 
spirit of, 2G ; avow selfish prin- 
ciples, 28 ; introduce systematic 
edncatioD, 66,; public teachers, 
6T ; little dependence placed in, 
by Socrates, 6^ dogmatism 
overthiown by, 112; believe 
real knowledge impossible, 112; 
meet the want of the age with 
skill, 113; recognise nnsatis- 
factoriness of older culture, 111 ; 
caprice of, 116, 117; deatroyed 
the contending views of natural 
philosophers, 121 ; ignorance 
their leadingthought, 124; con- 
teats with, 133 ; made education 
a necessary for statesmen, 169 ; 
travellers, i ; impart an electri- 
cal shock to their age, 1S6 ; tjieir 
relation to Socrates, 187, 188, 
333 ; moral teaching of older, 
190 ; draw philow^y away 
from natore to moraH 191 ; 
failnre of, 191 ; their hatred of 
Socrates, 20S ; did not tafce part 
in his aocasatian, 203, 206 
small plitical inanenceof, 301 
rhetorical display of, 216 
Sohools of, 218 ; penifoi< 
flnence of, 218 ; cormp 
tiie people, 218; arguments of, 
86S ; bold that every object can 
only be called by its own pecn- 
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liai name, 296; required pay- 
ment for inatmctioo, 339 ; views 
on knowledge and pleafure, 3ST; 
diversities o^ 387 

Sophistry, a narrower lunitation 
of Socrates' teaching, 388 ; ten- 
dency to, 387 

Sophocles, illnstrating pioblam of 
philoaophy, 6, 10; diSerence 
between, and .£schylns, 12 

Sopbroniscus, father of Socrates, 
51, 1 

Sorites, the, of H^arians, M6 ; 
attributed to Bnbnlides, 2G8 

Sparta, 230 

Spartan education, 213 

Spartans, Cyrus lie friend of, 
230 

StAte, the, Tiews of Socrates on, 
165-168 

Stilpo, a M^uiau philosopher, 
260; friend of ThrasrymjicbiiH, 
262 ,- placed highest good in 
apathy, 277 ; h)a captionsnesE^ 
277; rejecta erery combination 
of subject and [Hvdicate, 276 ; 
denies tbat general conceptions 
can be applied to individoal 
thicgfl, 260; an object of won- 
der to his oontemporarics, 263 ; 
learot Cynicism from Diogenes, 
263 ; united teaching of Hega- 
rian and Cynic Schools, 281; 
his free views on religion, 283 

Stoa, Stilpo the precursor of, 263, 
381 ; took the Cynic principles, ' 
336,390 

Stob^us, quotes the words of Dio- 
genes, 308 

Stoieism, am oat«ome of Cynicism, 
GO 

Stoics, hold a standard of know- 
ledge to be poaaible, 46 ; their 
wothy, 16, 117 ; later philoso- 
jdiers, 106 ; consider Soorates 
the inaugniator of a new phtlo- 
sophical epoch, 100; daoliue 
personal ctmviction the atacdard 
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of tmtb, 116; views of indi- 

Tidnal independence, 161, 382 ; 

compiehensive ^stem of, 283 ; 

■ecuxe freedom by suicide, 319 ; 

in advance of Cynics, 381 
Subjective choiactei of tbe theory 

of Socrates, 116, 117 
Snperficiol treatment of morals 

by Socrates, 166 
Silvem, tlieory of, on the scope of 

the ' CloadB,' 216 
Symposinm of Plato, 101, 210; of 

Xano^on, 71. 79 ; Plato's de- 
scription of, 2ie 
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iTHYBinS, in Euripides, 1 



Tartams, received notions re- 
specting, 2i 

Teiresias explains birth of Bacchus, 
17 

Teat science of truth, 44 

' Thecetatos,' the, 135 

Thebaup, Simmias and Cebes two, 
246 

Theodoms called the Atheist, a 
pupil of AristippuB, 342, 376 ; 
not altogether satisfied with 
Ariatippufi, 37!) ; his pupils Bio 
and EuemeruB, 343, 378 ; won- 
tonlj attacks pc^ular faith, 367 ; 
considers pleasure and pain 
neitlier gora nor bad in them- 
selves, 379, 383 
■Thessaly, visited by Sophists, 4 

Thessalian l^end of Poseidon, 26 

Thiasybulus, 211, 22G 

Thra^TnachuB of Corinth, 261, 

262 

Thncydides illustrating the pro- 
blem of philoBophy, 27 ; a mat- 
ter-of-fact writer, 27 

Tlmseus of Plato, 137 

Timon, 265 

Titan in Xacltylaa, 9, 13 

Xi^^ians, illDstrating tbe philo- 
sophy of, 4 



Tragedy, Greek, involves a co 

tnidiction, 7 ; analysis of, 6 
Tribon, the, 316 
Tiojon War, legend of, 3 



TTNITT, Greek, in Socratic age 

TJtilitv, the practical test of vir 
tue, 124 ; with Socrates, 134 



TBTOB, Socratic type of, 73 ; 
Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge, 140; Socratic 
conception of, 166 ; C^nic notion 
of, 310 



TI7ISD0M and Polly, Cynic^ 
W ideas of, 313 
Wolf, 216 
Worship of Qod, 175 



XANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates, 
61,166 

Xenophanea, his doctrine of tbe 
One, 278 

Xenophon, 179, 239; a pnpil of 
Socrates, 212; bis sccoont of 
Socrates, 72, 73, 76, 89, 91, 137, 
170, 171,181, 182, 184, 186,166, 
116, 169, 161 ; of the Sainirur, 
84 ; his ' Memorabilia,' 72, 76, 
78, 102, 132, 167, 183 ; objection 
raised by, 80 ; Symposium, 79, 
74 ; and Plato as anthorities, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102; writings of, 
98 ; supposed popular philoso- 
phy of, 99 ; description chal- 
lenged, 136, 183 ; true, 161, 181 ; 
on nature, 134 ; agreement with 
Plato and Aristotle, 181 ; vindi- 
cated against SchleiermacheTr 
183 ; Apology of, 206 ; reply to 
charges, 221 ; sketch of an ideal 
ruler, 243 
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ZKNO, Oie Eleatic, suppoBed con- 
nection with SocnUe, 56, 
269, 270; criticisin of, 265, 
366 
Zeno. the Stoic, united two 



ZXir 

branches of Socratic pbiloai- 
pby, 363, 283, 284 
Zeno, £schylna' conception of, T, 
9; Sophoclea' conception of, 11} 
Eoriindes' conception of, 18 
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WlCli ation MO WoodoaU. Iter. Syo. prioa ti. aloth, oi Uli, Sd, boood la salt, 

KAiniDEB'S SCIEBTIFIO and LITEX&BT TBEAS7ET. Sew 

Bdltion, thoTsnghlr nvlnd ind Is giest piit nwilltra, -with Hbon 1 MO 
luwAiUolei, bfj. Y. JosKBQif. Fap.8TO. Si.aloth.DilDi. ed. ult, 

BEAKDS'B DICIIOITABT of SOIEFCS, LITSB&TUEB, and ABT. 

B*-«dlta] by tba B«. OEobub W, Coi, ILA. lata Scholar of Trlnll? OoUt«8, 
Oxford ; ftslsted b; Coalilbaton of emloBnt BdenUao ud LlHnrj Asfoli*. 
mama. H«w Edition, rerlwd. > roll, raedlum ara. «ai. 

HAHSBOOK of EABDT TBEES, BHBVBfl, and HEBBACEOTTS 
FLAmTS, ooDUlnlnj DencripOoiu, NHtlTe CounDleg, bo. ot a Btleotdoa of ttat 
Bert BpedM in OnltlTUlon ; logetbet irltb Ooltonl DetaJla, l^inipuiiUTe 
BardlneH,BiiIUblllt7fo[PutlciiluFMltiotu,fca, Bf W. B. Hsugur. Wltb 
IM Orlgliul Wuodoiua. UadlDm Sto. Hi. 

DXCAIBITE and LE K&OTTT'S &BHEBAL BTBTEII of BOTAVT, 

DESCBIFTIVfl uid ANAI.YIIGAL. Tisiulsted bj Un. Hoona. The 
Olden •mnged attei the Method toUoRtd in tbe UnlTudtlaa asd Sobotdi at 
Qmt BiUaln ; wltb m ApiHiidli on the Nitunl Ualbod, end other AddiUons, 
b} J. D. BooEKs, F3A Ik. BeooDdThoiuaad, with I,Mt WoodonU. Impcilal 



Woadonta ond 30 Steal Pi 

Tho ELBKBNTf of BOTAET for rAXUIES and SCEOOLS. 

Tenth BdiUon, lerlMd b; Tboilu Uooaa, F XA Fcp. Bto. wltb IM Wood- 

Tht B08E AXATETTEl'S SUIDE. Bj Thonm Birxaa. Foniteentli 

BdiUoo. F^aro-li. 
LOmiOVa EirCTCLOPXDIA of FLUrrS ; immprigiiu tlie Sp«dflc 

~ ' ■, DaHTlptlon, Onlton. HIiIott, Jm. ot all the Flania loDud In 
taliu mUiDpwudaol 11,000 Woodooti. Bro.lifa 
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Chemistry and Physiology, 
nnsoD^vnoiT to tht study of cesxioal rmiotoiwr ■, 

tbe PrlDdp^ ot TtamntlcBl ud Biibmutlc ChemMrj. BfViLiuu iLTiLDiar, 
D.Sc, Lrmd. F.C.B. LecHirei on C!hsinini7 InCllttoaOidlcei. Witb S WODdcuU. 
Bmdl Bro. Si. td. 

A. DIonOKABT of CHZXISTRT ind ths Allied Bnnchei of ettirt 
Baitaxm. Bj Bbtk! VAvn, T.R.9. udnad bj ^Uoant Oontrlboton. 
Bnm Yolimui, nwlliiin Sn. mtoa £10. lU. id. 

BtrPTlEXEIITAST VOLUKI, completins ths Becord of Chemiwl 

DlKDTerT to Uia jwur 1810. [/• preparatlBit. 

■LEHEMTB of CHXIUBTET, TbsorotiMluid Practiml, Bj W. Ati.n 

HILUB. H.D. bta Prof. << Chamta^. KIbk*! Ooll. Londan. Ner 

BdUdDn. t Tola. §to. Fast I. Cekkical Phtskm, ISi. Pabt II. 

bmaatxia CHmmnT, Sl(. Fast m. OBUsto OaBunBT, Ksv SiiOoa 

httiapnM. 
UUCT XETHOSi in CHSXICAL ABAITBIS, Odttj tNOB. 

QAina. Bt WiLLUii OkOOUH, r.&e. WUb n WooOchU. Cnwn Sn. 

pricalb. M. 
A PRACTICAL EAlHtBOOE of DTXDtO and CALICO FSIVTIve. 

Bf WiLLUH OBOom. F.B.S. Wia 11 Taet FIntM, 19 SpMliaanB of Dred uid 

Prlntad Fabrio, uid M WoodcaU, 8vo.Ut. 

AATUSACEIT ; ite Const itntion. Properties, Manufnoture, and Deriva- 
tlT«, Including Anlfldtl Allurin, Anthnpnrpnrln. tc. irlUi ttialt Appttrn- 
tloni In Dyeing and Prfatin J. By G. Ackkbach. Tr«nf lated by W. Chookb, 
F.B.a. 8mm. 

OVTLIBIB of FHTBIDL06T, Haman and CoTnparaljv«. By Johh 
l f i »m.T.i, | 7.B.C.B. SorgeoB to tba Unlnnl^ Colkc* OuplUL S toIl 
oovn Sto. witb 1» Waodimti, III. 

HSAITH in th» HOUBX : a Serin of ZjeetureB on Elementary Fhret- 
ologT In !te application U (he DuUj Wanli of Man and Anlmala, d(iUnt«d to 
tba WlTei and Chtldr^ of Working Han in Laada and HahKira, Bj GATBB&a^a 
II. BUCKTOR. New Edition, isTljed. Small Bto. Woodcnt^ It. 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



A DtCnOTAXT of ASTISTB of the BITSLIBH SCHOOL; Faint«n, 
SonlpCon. Amhltoota. HngiaTeni, and OmamanUiti ; witbNoldoeaat UudtLlTBi 
and Wort*. Bj B. EmaiUTK. Svo. Itu 

■OOBE'B lALtA BOOKH, an Oriental Romance, Trnktil's Edition, 
vlth (S niuetration! Irom Oilglnal Prawlnga, engraved on Wood by Q. Peaixon 

■OOBB'S IBISH XELODISS, with ISl Steel Flatei from Original 
Dnirlnca by D. Uicijni. B.A. and tlie irbole of tba Text enereTtd on tbe same 
Flalai. SupeT-rayal Bro, iU. 
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SVW WOBKB pcBuaBxn at UXSaUAJSB ixotJO. IT 

lOBO HACAULAT't L&TS of ASCIEHT SOKE. With Tficetj 
OriglQst DlnstiBtlotu engTBved on Wood, ctilefl; afCar tha Antiqne, fcom Dian- 
Inji by G. acHta?, Fop, tto. !li. 



The THSBE CATESSHALS DEDICATED to ST. PAtn., In LOHDOV ; 
their Blimrj from the Panndation ot tho Plnit BulWiog In Uie Birth Omtorjr 
to U^e PnipoBalH for tba Adornment of the Pi«ont Oattaedf^l. Br WajJAJi 
LonQUiN, F J..S. With numecoos lUuBtntiooB. Sqnsn crown Bro. £]j. 

nr FAIBTIJUrD; Pictnrpfl from the Elf-WorM. By EiottiRD 
DOTH with a Poem by W. Alunohau. With 81it«n PUt«, contBlning 
TMrt;-s!i: DetlgnB printed In Ootonra. Second Edition. Folio, price lEi. 

'TbB HSW TE8TAXEITT, iUastrated vith Wood EngraviDgg after ths 
BhIj Haitan, elilefl]' of the ItiUui Bohool. Otovu 4M. <3<. oloth, ^t top ; 
or £C, b, eJegontly bonnd In moroooo. 

SAOBED and LZOEHDAST AST. ByMita. Jahi^n. With: 
XtoUngi uid Sngniiiige on Wood from Earlv Missals, Mosalce, I 
USS. and etlici Original Sonroa. 



Tlie HIS TOST of ODB LOSD, with that of his Tjpei and Precarson. 
Completed by J^j BtBTLiSM, Lit«t BdlUou, with SI SCchlncs and 
Ml Woodrats. 3 Tola. *(inare oromi 8vo. 42». 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

QWTLTB EKCTCLOPXDU of ABOHITECTintE, irith abore I.SOO 
EngnTlnga on Wood. New Edition, nrlaed and anlaigsd bj Wr«TT 
Fapwortb. Sto. Mi. td. 

HUrrS en EODBEHOLD TASTE Is EITBITITirBE, VPHOLBTEBT, 

and other Setalla. By Oeubus L. EiSTLAZB, AnhlCect. Third BdiUon, 
vlth about 90 Illnittstloni. Sqaara crown Sto. lU. 

IVDUSTBIAI, CHEKISTST; a Manual tot Manufactni-ers and for 
USE in CoDeses or Technical Bchooli. BdngaTnuielatloilof ProfesBOnBtobmann 
and Bngler'B German Edition of Fatdj'b Fridl ill CKimic InitMnrtlt, by Dr. 
J.D.Bahsi. Bdlted and ioppl0Ioentelh7B.H.PiDi, Ph.D. 8to. with Pl»l« 
and Woodcute. [Jn lAt fnu. 
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mi's sionosAXT of axtb, KAinrrAcnnrKis, ua unrsi. 

Bn«ot1iBdttto&, »writt«D caS adusri bj Sonsi Hqkt, F^B. u ' " 
on* Oontrtlmtai' ~ ' '' " --«"-- ■^- --a..... 



HAVDBOOK of FBACnOAt TELE&EAPHT. Bj R. a. Cullxt, 
Htmb, Isrt. C.B, Engtneer-ln-Clilet ot Tslegnplu te ttie Port OOkia. SUfll 
BdlUon. with IM Woodcuti and S Fluai. Bni. prlos ICt, 



no AXATSUB KEOHAHICB PKACTICAL HAITDBOOK ; de- 

■cliblng tlM dlSaent Tools nqnlnd in the Wockdiap, tfae nas or them, and liow 
tamt)i«m, wItheHBnplwoIdUIwenlHniliotwotk, *o. with full Descrlpclmu 
UkdDnwlDgi. B7 A. H. a. HoBaoK. With >8 Woodmiti. Cramgro.Si. Sd. 

ne SHeiBEES'S TALDIKO AR8IBTAVT. Bj H. D. HoaKoij>, 
CItH Hid Ulnlug EiisiD»r, 16 jam Mloliig BRglaav to the Dean Forest Itoa 
Cnmpuij. Bto. [Inlieprru. 

Tho THITWOETE KSAauXIVa KACHIVS; jnclnding Ddscrip- 
tioni ut tba Barfuw Platta, Oiiiie«, uid other UeuarfnK lustramenta nude br 
Kt Jobkfh WHnnoBTH. Bart, Bj T. M, GooDirs, SIJ_ and C. P. B. SHEuai, 
C.E. Fcp. tvt. nlth 4 FlUes and 44 Woodouta. [.Vrarlj; rtailf 



Tho AFPUCATIOR of CAST lad VSOuaHT IBOH to Bnildiag 

rnrpoHL BrSlt W.?Ai>isAisii,Bart.F.BA Fcinrtlildltlim.tahHnd; wla 

OFUleaund 118 Woodoota. 8T0.prkal<t, 

milac Strnctacpo, 

., . B, and Tabi™ of the 

Uatirtala. By Bisdoh B. Etokbt, M.A, 
Bid. with i Plat« and lis Woodcnti, tti. 

i. TBBATIBl oa the STEAK Eiraiirai, in its variooa Appbcatioai 
WMlnM.Mllli, BtesmBarlgatlon. EaUwajm.MidAgrlcnltiu:*. By J.BODBH^ 
OX With Portrait, «Plau», and M»WoodoiUfc«o.*S.. -""""^ 

SK of tho 8- 

Antbn. With 81 WM>dcUk~Fapri'< 

EAITDBOOE of th« STEAK SVaiNS. Bv tha some Author, fbrminc 
ft Kn to Um CaMohiim of tha Btaam Bnglst, with CT WoodonM. Fqi. ti, 

BOmunrS BZCEKT IKPEOVEKERTB in the STEAK EVQISB in iti 



1. By JOBK Bi 



KUla, Btdaai HarlaUdan, Ballwaya, and Ank 



■ai HarliUian^ Ballwaya, 
M Woodcuti. Fop. 8to. Si. 
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PBACTICAI XBEATIBI on XETALLUKOT, adapted &oni the lut 
QAnrun SAMoa of Profrown' Kxiti<'§ i/etaiturffn Iv W< OaoonSt F.E.& Ac 
ftod H. BChbib, PIlD. U^ With »X WosdoutL 8 Toll, Bra. laioe £4 l»j. 

MITCHELL'S KAiniAL of FEACTICAL ASBATIB6. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for tba moat part rewritlai, with an tlis reoent DleoovetlM lnoorpont«l, 
brW.OaoOEKs.I'Jua. With IM WooihniU. «io.Slj.<d. 

LOVDOITfl EROTCLOFXDU of AOBICTTLTUBZ: compriBing (lie 
lAylBg-ont, Imprommsiit, lud MuDwement of lAnded Property, and the Onltl- 
Tatkm ami EooDom; ol Agtlonlcam FTDdsce. Wltb l^DO Woodcata. 8to, Hi. 

lOITDOH'S EirCTCLOPJESIA of 0A£I)£ITIlTa : eampi\t{nf( tba 
TheocTUtd Fnettoe ot HottloiilHin, FlorlcDltDn, Aibotioulture, and LuiiliKiMM 



Religious and Moral Works. 

OHBISTIAS LIFE, Iti COirBSE, Iti HIITSBAItCSa, utd lu 

HBLFSj Beimoiu pnaohsl moitlr lu tlH Obapel ol Bugbj Bohool. B; thi 
lata Thoiub Askolr, S.D. 8io. It. U, 

CEBISTIAir LITB, It* EOPES, lU FEABB, kud Iti CLOSE; 

RenoDBi prHBlied m«t1y tn Oia Cbapel of Engby SduwL Bj tha IMa 
TaoKiB Abbold, D.D. Bto.Ti. M. 

BEBHOSS ehlafl; on tho lETESFBBTATIOE of SGBIFTUBE. 

By tha Ma Thohu Ahkou), D.D. Sto. prlw 7(. id. 



HTTBOnilCTIOIT to tho SCISECE of BELIOIOS. Fonr Lectnrea 
dsUreiwl at the Eoyal Iiatltotlon ; with Two KMaj« oa Patoo Aulogtai aad 
tbo rUlMOiili; ol UjUudogj. B; H. Has UDllbb, U Ju Crowa Sto. IOj. M. 

XI the Beality of Divine 



twDdoi? oI BI. Piml'B. SvD. U 
The XBIBSITT, tha CBESOXHT, and tha CBOBB; a Vieir of the 

ReUglOBa Hlrtory of India during the Hindu, BoddhiBt, MoliamniBdaij, end 
Christian Poriodt Bj the E«t. J, V*n<lHAH, Nlnelcen Teara a SUffilimsTj of 
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a. IHTBO&irCTIOIT to tha THEOLOOT 

mOLANS, in an Bxp«lUon at tha TMrl^-Dliie A 
" I.I.L.D. Jcp. 8™. pri« «*. 



Tha LITE and lETTSSS of ST. FAITL, inclnding a New Endisli 
TroDslatioQorUieEirisUea, ^ the Bar. W. J. OoiTYBEiBE, U.A. knd CbaT«i7 
Bar. JOHS BiiJL HomsON, Di. Dean of OhoBttr. Copionaly '" — ^'^-' -J-'- 
MndecBpe Viawe. Kape, Flans, Cluuta, Coins, nn^ Vignettes. 



Btndeiit'i Edition, revised and condenjed, widi 46 Illustrntions 

HISTOBT of ths BEFOBHATIon in EUEOFE In the TIKE ot 
CALVIN. BytbsRs". J.H.MKHLBD'ADBiosft.D.D. Tranalaled bj V. L. K. 
CiTM. (In Bight Volnniea.) 7 vols. Svo. prioe £S, Ilj. 
ToL. Vm. transMed bf W. L, R. Citbs, LXUDflatlng the Bngliall Edition of the 

Her. Dr. B'ACBIQNa'B History of the BefoimaClon In the time of Ciltih, ig In Che 



Xpiitl* to the Bomana, price Si. Sd, 
EpUtIa to the Hebrawi, 4f. 6d. 
Bt. John's Ooipel, I0«. 6<i. 



OAIATIASS, Fourth Edition, 8*. Bd. 
ZPHESIAH8, Fourth Edition, 83. Bd. 
?ASIOBAI EPISTLES, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d. 
FEUIFFIAVS, COLOSSIANS, and FHUEMOS, TUid Edition, 
10>. Qif. 
THESSALOiriAHS, Third Edition, 7». 6^: 
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■VIDKBOE of tbs TBVTH of the CHBISTIAIT KBIIOIOIT dBiiTtd 

fnmi ths Lltenl FilBlmsnt of Propbec;. Bf Alezuidib Kutb, D.D. STth 
BdlUoa, wltli Plato, In •qnue STo.12i.ad.; SBUi Xdltiaii, In poM Bra. ti. 



Kabtihud, U.& 

The AirnQUITIES of IIRAXL. BjSbihbics EwAui.latoProfesBOE 
of t^n UulTDndty of G)M:(iiiE?ii- TrADoUted troja tbfi 0«naAa b; Hemkt Shaxk 
fiOLLi, U.A. Sto. pilca 13J, M, 



IB Rer. A. KjraoT, M.A. wilb 

MYTUOLOaT amonff tb« HEBBEWS, its Historii^l Derelopment ; 
RewajchH bearing oil the Science of Ujthf^ofrj and tho HEatijiy of Rflllgloii, 
Sf losjiz QOLDZinEH, Ph.I). tfemberof ilie Uuoguiui Acidemjof Bdmcca. 
Emulated b; Bubsu.l Uahtihkiu, U.A. Sto. ISi. 

THe TBEASUBT of BIBLE EVOWISQOE ; lieing a. DietioDOrr of Cha 

Hoi; BortptDiB. Bj RaT. J. AiBB, M.A. ffUhMaps, ISFlita.uiaiiBmeiiDDi 
WoodCDI*. Fop. Sto. price Si. oloth, oi lOi. Sd. nwt^ bound In wlf. 



M UrTBJmVCXlOU to a* BIUBT of the ITEW TEBTAILBHT, 

CrtCiMl, Biegeldca], and TlwoIogicaL By tha Eev, a. Datidhob, DJ), U,.D. 
a Toll. »TD. pries SOi. 



THOTTQHTS fot tho AGE. B7 tie Aathoi of 'Am; Herbert,' &e. 



SBLP-ZXAXnTAIIOB befoTO COBFLBKATIOIT. £7 Elizubth K. 
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EFDSATOUZI ftftn the CEBISTIAlt LIFB ; DiKonnM. B7 th» 

BaT.J.IUKTiiiuD,LL.D. nrthXdltlon. drown 8TD. Ti. M. 
HTIOIB of TEAISE and PB&TIK, collMted nnd aditad bj ths Bm. 



Ths nOOHD DEATH uid tlM EBITITDTIOV of AIL THIFOS; 

-with mne PnllmluT]' Bcnarkt na U» N&Con uul Innphstloii ot Hoi; Scrip- 
ton. Bj Ajniunr Jmn. Fonrth Edition, Cnnrn tie. ta.M. 

WEATZLT8 nTTSODTICTOST LEBSOVS ea tlie CESIITIAV 

BtUmum. IBmo. u: 
BIBEOF IBEZKT TATLOB'I EBTIEX WOBES. With Life bj 

Bkbop Hmn. BeTl«i1kndoan«t«d b; tbeBer.C. P.Bdd. Complite Ib 

Tan Voliima, 8m. oloUi, piloa £t. b. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 



A TEAB in WE8TEBF FSANCE. Bj Til. Bithiv-Edw&rds. With 

7[gati>pIiic«yiewot tbeaaUil(leYIUe,I.sB«iluUa. Crown Sro. lOt. «d. 
JOtTBSAL of a EESIDXHCE In TIEVITA ud BEELIIT during tb« 

ermtful WIdMt, iei»-«. Br tb< UEe Hekrt Bbvi, M.D. FntalMiad b; hli 

8o!i. down Btd. prtoa ii. Sd. 
Till IVSIAIT ALPS, aad Bow we Croiied th*m: being n SairatiTa 

oE Two Y«ui' BodilaBea In the Emtsm EliaklaTH, ud Two Honttu* Tonr 

Into tlH Interior, By ■ Lul; PiDNEm, Wltli niiHtntlou trim Dnwinm 

bj Uh A.iilJulr. ImperUI Bto. 4Sj. , 

TTEOL Mid the TTBDIESE; being an Aeeonnt of the People and 

the Land, In tiiolr BoolH]. Sporting, ud Uonntainaerlng Aiptoti. By W, A> 
BuLUi Qbohiuji. WlUmninaroiulllDstndau Crown Hiv. li(. 

' Th« TBOBTY CAUCABITS ; ' An Account of a Walk thronitti Part of 
tb* Banga, and o( u iacmt of Klbnu In tba Smnmo: o( 1S1*. BrF. C. Qbotx, 
^ntb Ugtit lUiiitcMiDna uid ■ Uap. Crown Sn, Ifi, 

A TXOITtAHB HUBS vp the VILE, being a JOUBKBT threngh 

EOYFT and KUBU to the BBCOKD CA.TASACT By AmLU B. Kdwibdh. 
Wltb Blgbn niutratloiii from Dnwlnga b; (ba Author, Two lUpa, Flan^ 

Facalmllea, ko. ImpaiUI Btd. price Uj. 

OTEK the SEA and EAB AW AT; b«ii% a NamtiTe of s Kamble 
ronnd Ihe World. Br TnoiTAa WoonBHiB Hdchutt, U.&. F.ILG.S. Ptaeldant 
of Oie Alpine Olnb. With It tnH-page ninMntloM. MadUnu Svo. 31(, 

THXOT!BH BOBiriA and the HEBZEOOTIHA on FOOT dorlBK ths 

INSUBBBCnOH ; with u HMorloal Ssrlew ot BoanlR. and ■ aUmpae at 
the Croata, BlaTonlina, and Uia Ancient BepaUlo of Bapiia. B; A. J. Bt-aio, 
B^ F.8.A. Seoond Bdltlon, with Kap and 6S Wood Bs(raTin«t. Sto. ISt, 
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DI8C0TEBIS8 at EFHEBV8, inctadini; the Sits and RsmuDs of tiie 
Ormt Temple ol Diana. G7 J.T. Wood. F.8.A. With 31 Llthognptiia FlitM 
and U Eogiavlngi on Wood. ImiKcial Sto. pries OSi. 

HEKOBIUS of til* DISCOTEBT ud E&BLT BETTIEXEVT af 

the Colonfal Beoord) aad oCher orljlTial Bonnwa. Bj MaJor-QeDeriil I. B, 
Liritoi, S.A.. 03. 7.a.S. im. Ouremor of tiig Bramadu. Bio. wllb Hup. 

RALIAH ALPS ; Sketches in the SIonntHms of TiHao, Lombudr, 
the TrentiBO, and Vanetla. Bt I>01Ioi.jib W. FnBaHrrraLD, Bdltor of ' TM 
Ai^H JounuL' Bquan tzowa 9to. with Uapa ud lUnitntioiu, price lb. 

Bt Kt SiMnia, V. 
r Si.KaEL W. Baub, M.A. 

TWO TE&BS in TIJI. a DeBcriptire Ifamtive of a Beaidance in tlia 

liljian Group at lalandi; with Kme Acoount of the l^)^tanaB of Ponfgii 
Settlen uid Oolenliti op to the Time of the BriUib AmiKaUaD. Bj Lima 
FOBBS, U.O. f .B.a.a. Oronn Std. Bi. dl. 

nSTBODDXa FE&2B and UITFBEaiTEirTED TUXSTI; a Wd- 

mmnur Btunbla among tha DolomlM, Bt Aniu. B, Snwiant, With a 
Uap and IT Wood BagraTliigi. Uedlum Bto. 9U 



NelKhbmriniCoiuitriei.aii the Soale of Four ICUeala 

0. KmBOLS. 7.S.A. F.B.a.B. In Foar BhseU, prloe 43i. ui umuumi lu a laas, 

til. M. Baofa Sheet maj be had eeitvxtelj, ptioa 111. or moimtad la a caaa, lb. 

VAP of tha CHAIF of KOITT BLAVC, &om an Actnal Sims; i> 
IBes-lSM. B; ADlKB-Bm.LT, F.R.Q.a. IC.A.a PabllHhad ddOh Che JLb- 
thoritj of the Alpine Olnb. In OhiomcAlUuigiaphT ir eitra aUnt diawlnr 
papac SBln. k llhi. price IDi. or monnUid on cuTai In a folding otie, 11). UL 



Th* ALFIVE &1TIDE. By Johh Bill, M.R.I.i. latu Frendsnt of 
tha Alpine Olnfa. > Tola, poet Bvo. Thi»oiighlT Berlaad Xdltion^ with Kapt 
and lUnimClona :— I. WtOtn, Alpi. Hi. td. Ti. Ontril Alpi, 7>. M. UL. 
Snilenl Alpi, IDi. td. Oi !n Tan Paite, prlo* It. td. ewih. 

nTTBOSTTCTIOn on AIFIITE TBlTELIIHa in OSITEEAL, and ea 

the OBiiagj of the Alpe, price la. Bach of Ui« Time Toliunaa or Part* of the 
AQi^ Skid! ma; he had vriOi thia IstBODOcnoi pieflied, price la. extra. 
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» NSW WOOKB FmsuEBB) n LOHCilUMS ard 00. 

IFbris of Fiction. 

Tha ATELIBB do LYS ; or, hu Art-Stndent in Uib Beiga oF Terror. 

By Uu Aotlinr of ' IfftdsmaliaUe Uoii ' Iliini £ditloa. I toI. cronn Sto. Ci. 
H0T8IB uid TAXES. By the Kigkt Hon. the E^ni, of Beicons- 

nELD. Gabliwt BdlUod, oomplgca in Tea Volmnn, crown Sto. price £3, 

Oottfoaai, Si. Costarihi pLUnnni Ik. it. 

BTBn.. fld. Albot^ Imiv, Jic. fif. 

Taxdbsj, Ci. The YonNa SnxE, lie. St. 

TBinu, d. I TivuB Qan ti. 

CUmi XDITIOn of STOEIZS ud tales by aiisB Seweix:— 
T. IJ. M. I Itokb, IL M. 






EieaXBDT-FiaaLEDT; I 

Oblldna. Bf the Bight HoJ 

Uhutntloiu tnm Deilgiu by B. Dojle. Orown 8> 

rSIBPERS from FAiaTLASD. By tha Big 

BiTLL-HiioiS9E>, 1[.P. With Nine niiutnllOfU. C 

Tho KODESV BOVELIBrS tlBBABT. Each Work, in croira Svo. 

oompkte In ft aingla Tidame :— 
LOTHAIB. By the Blj[h( Hon. the Ei.BL oE BEiconepiKLii. Frl» 3>. boanb, or 

BaimiT-HooBi'a Sec SdrrBna iif at Tiu^ra, t>. boudi ; ii. t4. olotb. 

The BuBOOiunTra's Fuult, Ij. hoardi ; li. fct, clotli. 

Bui.. ■ Tile e( Ihs TfTolesn ijpa. TnnslaCed rrom (he German of Wn-HKLmin 

Vox Hnj^Bif by Lad; WiuAca. Hi. boudi ; 2(. ed. olotli. 
UumiolSKLLi UOBi. Si. bouis ; Si.Sd. cloth. 
XMLVHi^w DiciBT QHARDt 3f. kxwrdA ; Sj, Gd, cloth. 
'^-^^^^^ GLuflATOHB, 2i boerii i 3r. 0it oloth. 

GO(H> FOB KOTHDia, &. boudi 1 ll. U. cloth. 

HouiBT Houai, It. board! ; li, id. doth. 

— — ijrraaFKBTSB, 2t. bo«di ; Ii. M. sloth. 

Eui OoriKTBT, is. boHida ; St. td, oloth, 

_ Qdsbs'b UiBiBS, !(. baud! ; Jt. id, cloth. 

OniaRAL Boaaoi, ii. bouda ; 2i. til. doth. 

TB0lix>«B WiBDDr, 3t, boudf ; it. Id. oloth. 

BiBCBnns Towsiu, Si. bouda ; It. Ed. cloth. 

VNttrABHI, ft Stoij of ftn old French Tjiin, St. boudB. ; 3i. td. (dsUi. 
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Poetry aad The Drama. 

r William B. 80011, Witli IT Etohings by L. A. 



uislated into Englieh Varss. E7 Johk 



BZOTTTU, a Heroic Poem of the Eightli Century (Anglo-Saxon Text 
mnd Eugltuh TunalBtloti), with lDtiTidi]cti<Hi> Viaba, uuL Appandi i . B7 
Thumas &IUIOLI), U.A. UnlT. Coll. CKdoid. Svo. 13>. 

SOWSIiEB'B TAKILT 9EAS8FEABE, cheaper Oenoine Editions. 
lUdiiun Btd. large t^pe, wlch M VooDCirra, prlu lli. 0>tilii<t BdiUini, wltb 
tha Hms UluBtntJoui, e tdIi. tcp. Sto. prloe lU. 

rOSJIS. By JiAiT Ihqilow. 2 vols. fcp. 8to, price lOf. 
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Rural Sports, &c 

; or, BemiauMBCBi of a Qsatlsmiiti CcHchmiD. 

PiinU^ t? S. 1.1keD. Ifedlom bVd. 2U. 

AKHAXB sf tli» ROAD; or, NoIpa od Mail and Stage CoiuhiDK in 
Graat BrIlalD. Br CUTIDT UiiLEr. IBth Haaui. Ta whlcta ue uUM. Bbw 
on thg R«a, by HnfBOD. Wltb I WoodcaU ud 10 Coloond lUnUitkiiu. 
UhUdih gn>. 31t. 

mrrCIOrXDU or BVBU BPOBTS: b eompUta Aeeoimt, a<ta- 
rlml, Pnotbw). *ad Dovrintln, ol Hnnting, BhtnUng, Flihlng, RwIdi, 
and all oUuc RnnI aad Athlelda BinrU ■nd Fuctmea. B; D. P. BLim. 
WUbatMT*«NWoodoiUa(MrramDHlgubjJoHiLBHH). gTo.1l(. 



Witt! M ooknnd F1M«. Bra. Ill; 
A BOOZ Ml AITOLUra ; » complaU Traatim o 



n BTmr bmooh. By JaAscra FsAwnHi. Vew 
Kb«rnM«,plaEnaDdoo>oana. PM Bto. U>. 



EdltlaD, with Poiteilt u 



WILGOOSB'B BBA-TISHXBKUT ; compHiing the Chief Mathodi of 
RDOk and Line FUhlng, & Oluoa at VeU. ami Kanuki on Boata and Boidilf. 
KawadlOim.wlUiSaWoodinta. Fon Std. lt(. «d. 

HOBSES uid STABLES. By Colonel F. FnTwraniH, XV. the King') 

Hunan. With TmmtT.fonr Platet of I' 

risnnaolgnTedanWaod. Bra. lOi. U 



B; W. Miua. Fast 

BXABLBB nd BTABIX-FimiraB. Br W. Hii.b^ Imp. 8ro, 
wlCh 11 FlaUi, 111. 

I PnrchBas«. Bj W. 
) Dnnghl. Bj- Willuk Yovtrt. 



K YoniTT. 8td. witli DnmerooB Woodcate, Si. 

With TO 
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NSW WORKS PUBUSHID BT LONdUANS *bd 00. 



Works of Utilitj/ and General Information. 



M'CnLLOCH'S DICnOIt&BT, PFScKeal, Theontical, and Hbtorical, 
' CommercUl Nsvlgatlaii. Kair uid ueriaai XdlUgo. Sro. SIi. 
it, prise 9i. Sd. 

no CABIHXT LAWTEBj a PopaUr Digeat of the Lawa of EDgUikd, 
OItD, OtliDliiKl, iDd Oonetltacloiikl : InUndad For Fnotlckl On MKl QflnenI 
In&Biiutlaa. Tnnt;-flMi Bdldoo. Vop. Sro. price Ri. 

PEWTSTKB-B 00KFBEHEV8ITZ 8PSCI7IEB; s Quids to tlis 
Fnctlcat Spsdllcstlan at tjtij kind ot Bnlldlng-AitUlna' Work, wltli Pomu 
of OoEdiiloiH nod AgreemsEla. Edllol bj W. YanNS. Crown Sto. Of. 

VILIICH'B FOFULAB TABLES for aicerUining According to tli« 
CHrllets Table of Mortallt; Che Vkloenr Utebold, Leuehold, and Church Fropeny, 
Iteneral Finn, BoTorstona, he. ', aim Intanet, Leaker, Bnaoeeslau Dutj, aiid 
TaiioDiDtliarllBelalTitblH. BlsbUi EdltlOD. PdM9<o. 1«(. 

HINTS to K0TREB8 on tlio KAHAOEHEHT Of their HEALTH 

daring tha Parlod of Prc^anar ud In tlifi Lyln^^ Boom. ^ tbo lata 
Thouis Bull, ILD. Nev XdlUon, revteed and imptoired. Top. 8*0. Ij. id. 

m« MATEBKAI KAnAQBKBHT of CHILDBEH U HEALTH and 

niseaH. B; tha late THOMaa Bull, K J). KawBdition, r«vlHd andtmiirOTed. 
Fop. Bto. iu M. 



TliB COBBECT CABD; or, How to PIaj a 

^Captain A. CAiiPBiLI.-WiLain, F.B.Q.S. 1 

' Tha Bllle, [ti Ihaorr azid Practice.' HavBdltloiu I3rao.lJ 



THBEB HmrDBED OBIOIHAL CHESS 7B0BLEXB ud BTUOIEB. 

Bt JiHBB Furob, H.A. and W. T. FnBcn. Wllh nomeroiu QfaKTaini. Square 
tag. Sro. Tt. M. SPraUHCtn, prloi ii. td. 
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D n Losoicum UD ooi 

A FKACnCAL TEEATISE on BBIWISe; with Foimoln i 



HODERH COOKEBT for FBIVATS FAMILIES, reduced to a 
BTiUm oC Bhj FndJce In • Serin ol carefaUj-tolsd BeosliiU. Bj Euu 
Acroii. NgvljmiHlud EUbrgMi «UhBfLUeg Mid IM WoodroDu Fop. 



BBtul TiblH, ko. BerlKdBi 

XAinniEB'B BIOSBAFHICAL TSEABUST. 

Btmctcd, uid partly r&-WTitteD, witb bbavft 1,600 iiddlt 
(Um. Fop. Sto. Ci. 

KAOITDEB'I SCXBHnFIC and LITI:BAXT TREASITBT ; a. Popnltl 

EnojBlopndMtf Bcliuin, LItentnre,tuKl Art. LiiUst Bdltioo.In ptrtic-wclHm, 
with ftboTS I,OW uaw utidis, by J, T. Johhbok. Fcp. Bro. 8f . 

XACHDEB'S TSEABUaY of QEOGHAFHT, PbjEieta, Historical, 

Deecrlp^Ta, ud FoUtlcaL Editol b; W. Hushk, FAQ^ With 1 K^is aad 
ISFlatn. 7cp.S>o. $1. 

KAITirDEB'S mSTOBICAL TEEABTIBT ; Qtsaeral Introdactor; 
ODtllnes of CnlvBul MixtoTj, wid a Beria ol ScpuBta HlMorica. Bsriaal In 
tiiaHev.G.W. Coi, MA. Fop. Byo. 6». 

XAUSDEB'B TBEASITBT of HATUKAL HIBTOBT, or Popular 

TUcUoEMrr of Birds, BbhIs, Piahfs, Beplilw, InaeoO, and CloeplnB Thing*. 
With aboTa MM) WoadcaU. Fcp. Bro. price St. cloOt. 

HATHTDEB'S TBEASITBT of BOTAITT, or Popular Lictionaiy of tliB 

Vegstabla Kingdom; inclndlng ■ Gloenry of BoUnlcal Tbtob. Bdtted by 

With I7« Wood'csCs aad :0 Steel Futei. Two Pb^ f^ 8to. 12i. doth. 

ICAmBEB'B TBEASITBT of BIBLE EVOVLEDOE ; beiDg a Die- 
tlonaiy of tlia Books. Pbiboiib. T>|ita!!i, Bveota, and other Uatlen of which 
mention la made in Ho]; Ecriptnre. Edited bj the Ser. J. Ans, M.A. With 
MajB, 1« Plata, and numerous ffoodcnla. Fcp. 8'0. price 6i. doth.. 
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INDEX , 



ADTOrt Moimi CmtatT — 

AlptM Club Map or Si-' ' 

AlvbH Onidl (Dul .„ 



-aStnnitliaf MMerlib 



Bl.COM'KVMEJt,iTWfU.Ta.t ^. 



to Worka on Cvrlon ^ 



BuBT on lUUirt/ ApDlincH 



^ Huidbook 0f 8tfua BngiDQ „ 



I FunilT SBixgruai . 



Bull FhU<wvhy gf Ktnritr — 



lIB'e Vacedoolu EniEtn 
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HAKTLIY on Ehc AlT ™.™- — «— N^- 1' 

Bttnna-i Avu WoriA. . li 

PoUfWorU 1! 

—^ — Twploal World.„,^,^,^„.,«.„.« U 

Bik^awTov'E Anlnu] Mtff h'nkf _._. 14 

Hub's Ptlni«J siilieriKia"! II 

Hllin'a Ult. Wiirkh and Opiiilaiil I 

HoBflOV'S AnutflDT Utehuic...,^ ^-,.— - M 

HiMtaL,D'> EBlUmr'l Vilqar -, H 

HOROBTa'lHlfUrTOTtlHllHIIDb _ 1 

Indian Alpinix).1iTmL<ldjF1on«er..„.„„ t1 

JjUPMOS^ ■■laM ud IfBtTn B 

KmHttcOrdHi . n 

JlttUH'aldildlioriUIWn ■ 

KAutatrt CoDDBMuf an tha IHUi ,__ I 

gpTB M mlMmmt 0* PratlniT _ H 

■iBLliBMilIqm » 

Kaaa uJ arawa** ■nimiiiiinr..^ — - v 

KiiTDBaDUfHvaBiD^ Bti^adr-FiC- 

KHATCHBULL-HaeiMEV VUlpWtfhiai 

TaliTlud — * 

EDDim^aPniplutiaiiilFrvpliHrinlarael ti 

Lu4BHi*i,Cln>rd>i*.u<M«>lHlM. I 

FfATMAM'a Haw Xpflidk DIonpiVT .».H^p-> I 

HandlHokaftliaEiidlAIuiol^ I 

LKKT^ tHaiilll itf ■annan mmli.—. I 

Icadattor pnliUgOslnlea „, I 
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Boaut^ Bellpa of ruth.^ 

Bos»rt Kn»i(rt;'T£ttw™J'.'___i;;;,~- I 
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